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A LETTER 

4'C. <^T. 

SIR, 

J HAD the honour to receive your letter of the 
17th of November last*; in which, with some 
exceptions, you arc pleased to consider favourably 
tlie letter I have written on the affairs of France. 
I shall ever accept any mark of approbation at¬ 
tended with instruction with more pleasure than 
gcneml and unqualified praises. The latter can 
serve only to flatter our vanity; the formci', whilst 
it encourages us to proceed, may ht;lp to improve 
us in our progress. 

Some of the errours you point out to me in my 
printed letter arc really such. One only I And to 
be material. It is corrected in the edition which 
I take the liberty of sending to you. As to the 
cavils which may be made on some part of my re¬ 
marks, with regal’d to the gradatioiHi in your new 
constitution, you observe justly that they do not 
uflect the substance of my objections. M’hether 
there be a roupd more or less in the ladder of re¬ 
presentation, by which your workmen ascend from 
their paro<^hial tyranny to 4heir federal anarchy, 
when the whole scale is false, appears to me of little 
<ai' no importance. 
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I published my thoughts on that constitution, 
that my countrymen might be enabled to estimate 
the wisdom of tlie plans ^hich were held out to 
their imitation. 1 conceived that the true charac- 
♦ 'r of those plans would be best collected from the 
committee appointed to prcpq^c tlu;m. I thought 
tlau the scheme of their building would be better 
coiuprehciided in theUcsign of the architects than 
in the execution of the masons. It was not worth 
my reader's while to occupy himself w'ith the al¬ 
terations by which bungling practice corrects ab¬ 
surd theory. Such an investigation would be end¬ 
less : because every day's past experience of im¬ 
practicability hiis driven, and every day’s future 
experience will drive, those men to new devices as 
(exceptionable as the old; and which arc no other¬ 
wise worthy of observation than as they give a 
dail}' proof of the delusion of their promises, and 
the falsehood of their professions. Had I followed 
all these changes, my letter w ordd have been only 
a gazette of their wanderings; a journal of their 
march from errour to erronr, through a dry dreary 
desert, unguided by the lights of heaven, or by 
the contrivance which wisdom has invcTited to 
supply their place. 

I am unalterably persuaded, that the attempt to 
oppress, dei|rrade, impoverish, confiscate and ex¬ 
tinguish the original gentlemen, and landed pro¬ 
perty of a whold nation, cannot be justified under 
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any form it may assume. I am satisfied beyond a 
doubt, tliat the project of turning a great empire 
into a vestry, or into a^. collection of vestries, and 
of governing it in tlie spirit of a parochial admi¬ 
nistration, is senseless and absurd, in any mod* 
or with any qualifications. 1 can never be con¬ 
vinced, that the scheme of placing the highest 
powers of the state in churciiwardens and consta¬ 
bles, and other such officers, guided by the pru¬ 
dence of litigious attornies, and Jew brokers, and 
.set in action by shameless women of the lowest 
condition, by keepers of hotels, taverns and bro¬ 
thels, by pert apprentices, by clerks, shop-boys, 
hair-dressers, tiddlers, and dancers on the stage, 
(wlio, in such a commonwealth as yours, will in 
future overbear, as already they have overborne, 
tike sober incapacity of dull, uiiiustructed mcyi, of 
useful but laborious occupations) can ni'ver be put 
into any sliupt*, that must not be both disgraceful 
anti destructive. The whole of this project, even 
if it Avere what it pretends to be, and was not, in 
reality, the dominion, throtigh thal disgraceful 
medium, of half a dozen, or perhaps fewer, intri¬ 
guing politicians, is so mean, so low-minded, so 
stupid a couti ivance, in point of wisdom, as well 
as so perfeetl} detestable for its Avickedness, that I 
must always consider the correctives, Avhich might 
make it in any degree pr4;.,cticable, to be so many 
i*ew objections to it. 


lu 
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In that wretched state of things, some are afraid 
that the authors of your miseries may be led to 
precipitate their further designs, by the hints they 
may receive from the very arguments used to 
expose the absurdity of their system, to mark the 
incongniity of its parts, and its inconsistency with 
their own principles; and that your masters may 
be led to render their schemes more consistent, by 
rendering them more mischievous. Excuse the 
liberty which your indulgence authorizes me to 
take, when I observe to you, that such apprehen¬ 
sions as these would prevent all exertion « f our 
faculties in this great cause of mankind. 

A rash recourse to force is not to be justified in 
a state of real weakness. Such attempts bring on 
disgrace; and, in their failure, discountenance and 
discourage more rational endeavours. But reason 
is to be hazarded, though it may be perverted by 
craft and sophistry; for reason can suflfer no loss 
nor shame, nor can it impede any useful plan of 
future policy. In the unavoidable uncertainty, as 

ipt 

to the eficct, which attends on every measure of 
human prudence, nothing seems a surer antidote 
to the poison of fraud than its detection. It is 
true the fraud may be swallowed after this dis¬ 
covery ; and perhaps even swallowed the more 
greedily for being a detected fraud. Men some¬ 
times make a point of honour not to be disabused; 
and they had rather fall into an hundred errours 

"than 
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tlian confess one. But after all,—when neither 
our principles nor our dispositions, nor, perhaps, 
our talents, enable us to encounter delusion with 
delusion, we must use our best reason to those that 
ought to be reasonable creatures, and to take our 
chance for the event. We cannot act on these 
anomalies in the minds of men. I do not con¬ 
ceive that the persons who have contrived these 
things can be made much the better or the worse 
for any thing which can be said to them. Thcif 
are reason proof. Here and there, some men, who 
were, at first carried away by wild, good intentions 
may be led, when their first fervours are abated, 
to join in a sober survey of the schemes into which 
they had been deluded. To those only (and I am 
sorry to say they are not likely to make a large 
description) we apply with any hope. I may speak 
it upon an assurance almost approaching to abso¬ 
lute knowledge, that nothinghas been done that has 
not been contrived from the beginning, even before 
.the states had assembled. Nulla nova mihi res 
inophiave surgit. They are the sam% men and the 
same designs that they were from the first, though 
varied in their appearance. It was the very same 
animal that at first crawled about in the shape of 
a caterpiller, that you now see rise into the air, 
and expand his wings to the sun. 

Proceeding, therefore, as we are obliged to pro- 
Veed, that is upon an hypothesis that we address 

rational 
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rational men, can false political principles be mor^' 
effectually exposed, than by demonstrating that 
they lead to consequences^ directly inconsistent- 
with and subversive of the arrangements grounded 
upon them? If this kind of demonstration is not 
permitted, the process of reasoning called deductia 
ad absurdum, which even the severity of geometry 
does not reject, could not be employed at all m 
legislative discussions. One of our strongest wea¬ 
pons against folly acting with authority would be 
lost. 

You know. Sir, that even the virtuous efforts of 
your patriots to prevent the ruin of your country 
have had this very turn given to them. It has 
been said here, and in France too, that the reign¬ 
ing usurpers would not have carried tlicir tyranny 
to sucli destructive lengths, if they had not bec^ 
stimufated and provoked to it b;f the acrimony of 
your opposition. There is a dilemma to which 
every opposition to successful iniquity must, in the 
nature of things, be liable. If you lie still, you 
are considered as an accomplice in the measures 
in which you silently acquiesce. If you resist, you 
are accused of provoking irritable power to new 
excesses. The conduct of a losing party never 
appears right: at least it never can possess the 
only infallible criterion of wisdom to vulgar 
judgments—success. 

The indulgence of a sort of undefined hope, an 

obscure 
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obscure confidence, that some lurking remains of 
Virtue, some degree of shame, might exist in the 
breasts of the oppressors of France, has been among 
the causes which have helped to bring on the com¬ 
mon ruin of king and people. There is no safety 
for honest men, but by believing all possible evil 
of evil men, and by acting with promptitude, de¬ 
cision and steadiness on tliat belief. I well re¬ 
member, at every epocha of this wonderful his¬ 
tory, in every scene of this tragick business, that 
when your sophistick usurpers were laying down 
mischievous principles, and even applying them in 
direct resolutions, it was the fashion to say, that 
they never intended to execute those declarations 
in their rigour. This made men careless in their 
opposition, and remiss in early precaution. Ily 
holding out tliis fallacious hope, the impostors de¬ 
luded sometimes otic description of men, and Some¬ 
times another, so that no means of resistance w'cre 
provided against them, when they came to exe¬ 
cute in cruelty what they had planned in fraud. 

Tliere are cases in ivliich a ms»n would be 
ashamed not to have been imposed on. There is 
a confidence nccessarv to human intercourse, and 
without wliich men are often more injured by 
their own suspicions than they would be by the 
perfidy of others. But when men wdiom we knmo 
to be wicked impose upon ns, we are something 
^vorse than dupes. When we know them, their 

fair 
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fair pretences become new motives for distrust- 
There is one case indeed, in which it would be 
madness not to give the fullest credit to the most 
deceitful of men, that is, when they make decla¬ 
rations of hostility against us. 

I find that some persons entertain other hopes, 
which I confess appear more specious than those 
by which at first so many were deluded and dis¬ 
armed. They flatter themselves that the extreme 
misery brought upon the people by their folly will 
at last open the eyes of the multitude, if not of 
their leaders. Much the contrary, 1 fear. As to 
the leaders in tliis system of imposture,—you 
know, that cheats and deceivers never can repent. 
The fraudulent have no resource but in fraud. 
They have no other goods in their magazine. 
They have no virtue or wisdom in their minds, 
to which, in a disappointment concerning the pro¬ 
fitable effects of fraud and cunning, they can re¬ 
treat. The wearing out of an old serves only to 
put them upon tlie invention of a new delusion. 
Unluckily toe, the credulity of dupes is as inex¬ 
haustible as the invention of knaves. They never 
give people possession; but they always keep them 
in hope. Your state doctors do not so much as 
pretend that any good whatsoever has hitherto 
been derived from tteir operations, on that the 
publick has prospered in any one instance, under 
their management. The nation is sick, very sick, 
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by their medicines. But the charlatan tells them 
that what is passed cannot be helped ;—they have 
taken the draught, and they must wait its opera¬ 
tion with patience;—that the first effects indeed 
are unpleasant, but that the very sickness is a proof 
that the dose is of no sluggish operation ;—that 
sickness is inevitable in all constitutional revolu¬ 
tions ;—that the body must pass through pain to 
ease;—that the prescriber is not an empirick 
who proceeds by vulgar e.xperience, but one who 
grounds his practice* on the sure rules of art, 
which cannot possibly fail. You have read, Sir, 
the last manifesto, or mountebank’s bill, of the 
National Assembly. You see their presumption in 
their promises is not lessened by all their failures 
in the performance. Compare this last address of 
the Assembly and the present state of your affairs 
with the early engagements of that body ; engage¬ 
ments which, not content with declaring, they so¬ 
lemnly deposed upon oath ; swearing lustily, that if 
.they were supported they would make their coun¬ 
try glorious and happy; and then jtidge whether 
those who can write such things, or tliose who can 
bear to read them, are of themselves to be brought 
to any reasonable course of thought or action. 

* It is said m the last quackislvaddress of the National As¬ 
sembly to tl»e people of France, that they have not formed their 
^arrangements upon vulgar practice; but on a tlicory w hicli 
cannot fail; or something to tliat effect. 

As 
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As to the people at large, when once these mi¬ 
serable sheep have broken tlie fold, and have got 
themselves loose, not from the restraint, but from 
the protection of all the principles of natural au¬ 
thority and legitimate subordination, they be¬ 
come the natural prey of impostors. When they 
have once lasted of the flattery of knaves, they can 
no longer endure reason, which appears to th^in 
only in the form of censure and reproach. Great 
distress has never hitherto taught, and whilst tlic 
world lasts it never will teach, wise lessons to any 
part of mankind. Men are as much blinded by 
the extremes of misery as by the extremes of pros¬ 
perity. Desperate situations produce desperate 
councils and desperate measures. The people of 
France, almost generally, have been taught to look 
for other resources than those which can be dep¬ 
rived trom order, frugality, and industry. They are 
generally armed ; and they are made to expect 
much from the use of arms. A'ihil non arro- 
gant armis. Besides this, llie retrograde order of 
society has something flattering to the dispositions 
of mankind. The life of adventurers, gamesters, 
gipsies, beggars, and robbers is not unpleasant. 
It requires restraint to keep men from falling into 
that habit. The sliifting tides of fear and hope, 
the flight and pursuit, tlie peril and escape, the al¬ 
ternate famine and feasts of the savage and the 
thief, after a lime, render all course of slow, steady, 

progressive, 
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pro^essive, unvaried occupation, and the pros¬ 
pect only of a limited mediocrity at the end of 
long- labour, to the last degree tame, languid, and 
insipid. Those v\ho have been once intoxicated 
■with power, and have derived any kind of emo¬ 
lument from it, even though but for one year, 
never can willingly abandon it. 'I’hey may be - 
distressed in the midst of all their power; but they 
will never look to any thing but power for their 
relief. When did distress ever oblige a prince to 
abdicate his authority? And what effect will it 
have upon those who are made to believe them¬ 
selves a people of princes ? 

The more active and stirring part of the lower 
orders having got government, and the distribution 
of plunder into their hands, they will use its re¬ 
sources in each municipality to form a body of 
adherents. These rulers, and their adherents will 
be strong enough to overpower the discontents of 
those who have not been able to assert their share 
gf the spoil. The unfortunate adventurers in the 
cheating lottery of plunder will proubbly be the 
least sagacious, or the most inactive and irresolute 
of the gang. If, on disappointment, they should 
dare to stir, they will soon be suppressed as rebels 
and mutineers by their brother rebels. Scantily 
fed for at-while with the affal of plfinder, they 
will drop oflF by degrees; they will be driven out 
<ff sight and out of thought ; a^id they will be 
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left to p^rislt obscurely, like rats, in holes and 
corners. 

From tlie forced repentance of invsdid muti¬ 
neers and disbanded thieves, you can hope for no 
resource. Government itself, which ought to con¬ 
strain the more bold and dextrous of these rob- 
-bcrs, is their accomplice. Its arms, its treasures, 
its all arc in their hands. Judicature, which above 
all things .should awe them, is their creature and 
their instrument. Nothing seems to me to ren¬ 
der your internal situation more desperate than 
this one circumstance of the state of your judi¬ 
cature. Many days are not passed since we have 
seen a set of men brought forth by your rulers for 
a most critical function. Your rulers brought 
forth a set of men, steaming from the sweat and 
drudgery, and all black with the smoke and soot 
of the foi'ge of confiscation and robbery —ardentis 
massce fuUginc Uppos, a set of men brought forth 
from the trade of hammering arms of proof, of¬ 
fensive and defensive, in aid of the enterprises, 
and for the subsequent protection of housebreak¬ 
ers, murderers, traitors, and malefactors; men, 
who had their minds seasoned with theories per¬ 
fectly conformable to their practice, and who had 
always laughed at possession and prescription, and 
defied all the fundamental maxims of jurispru¬ 
dence. To the horrour and stupefaction of all the 
honest part of thh nation, and indeed of all natioxs 

k who 
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tvho are spectators, we have seen, on the crtJdlt of 
those very practices and principles, and to cany 
them further into effect, these very men placed 
on the sacred seat of justice in the capital city of 
your late kingdom- We see that in future you 
are to be destroyed with more form and regula¬ 
rity- This is not peace; it is only the introduc- 
tic« of a sort of discipline in their hostility. Their 
tyranny is complete in their justice; and tlieir 
lanterne is not half so dreadful as their court. 

One would think that out of common decency 
they would have given you men who had not 
been in the habit of trampling upon law and jus¬ 
tice in the Assembly, neutral men, or -men appa¬ 
rently neutral, for judges, wlio are to dispose of 
your lives and fortimes- 

Cromwell, wlien he attempted to legalize his 
|wwer, and to settle bis conquered country in a 
state of order, did not look for dispensers of justice 
in the instruments of his usurpation- Quite the 
contrary- He sought out, with great solicitude 
and Selection, and even from the pajty most oppo¬ 
site to his designs, men of weight and decorum of 
character; men unstained witli the violence of the 
times, and with hands not fouled with confisca¬ 
tion and sacrilege: lor he chose an Hak for his 
chief justice, though he absolutely reused to take 
his civick oaths, or to make any acknowledgment 
whatsoever of the legality of •his government, 

C’romuell 
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Cromwell told this great lawyer, that since he did 
not approve his title, all he required of him was» 
to administer, in a manner agreeable to his pure 
senGaients and unspotted character, that justice 
without which human society cannot subsist: that 
it was not his particular government, but civil or¬ 
der itself, which, as a judge, he w’islied him to sup¬ 
port. Cromwell knew how to separate the incti- 
tutions expedient to his usurpation from the ad¬ 
ministration of the publick justice of his country. 
For Cromwell was a man in whom ambition had 
not wholly suppressed, but only suspended the 
sentiments of religion, and the love (as far as it 
could consr-it with his designs) of fair and honour¬ 
able reputation. Accordingly, we ai-e indebted 
to this act of his for the [)rescrvation of our laws, 
which some senseless assertors of the rights of men 
were 'then on the point of entirely erasing, as 
relicks of feudality and barbarism. Besides, he 
gave in the appointment of that man, to that age, 
and to all posterity the most brilliant example of 
sincere and .fervent piety, exact justice, and pro¬ 
found jurisprudence*. But these are not the 
things in which your philosophick u.surpers choose 
to follow Cromw’ell. 

One would think, that after an honest and 
necessary revolution ^if they had a mind that 
theirs .should pass for stich) your masters would 
* Burnet’s I-ifi' oi' Haloi ' 
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^^ave imitated the virtuous policy of those who 
have been at the head of revolutions of that glo¬ 
rious character. Burnet tells us, that nothing 
tended to reconcile the English nation to the go¬ 
vernment of King William so much as the care he 
took to fill the vacant bishopricks with men who 
ha^ attracted the public esteem by their learning, 
eloquence, and piety, and, above all, by their 
known moderation in the state. With you, in 
your purifying revolution, whom have you cho¬ 
sen to regulate the church ? Mr. Mirabeau is a 
fine speaker—and a fine writer,—and a fine—a 
very fine man ;—but really nothing gave more 
•.surprise to every body here, than to find him the 
supreme head of your ecclesiastical affairs. The 
rest is of course. Your Assembly addresses a 
manifesto to Franco, in which they tell the people, 
with an insulting irony, that they have brought 
the church to its primitive condition. In one re¬ 
spect their declaration is undoubtedly true; for 
tlfey have brought it to a state of poverty and 
persecution. What can be hoped for after this ? 
Have not men, (if they deserve the name) under 
this new hope and head of the church, been made 
bishops for no other merit than having acted as 
instruments of atheists; for no other merit than 
having thrd'wn the children’s bread to Sogs; and 
in order to gorge the whole gang ^f usurers, ped¬ 
lars, and itinerant Jew-discounters at the corners 
VOL. VI. V of 
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of streets, starved the poor of their Christian 
flocks, and their own brother pastors ? Have not 
such men been made bishops to administer in 
temples, in which (if the patriotick donations have 
not already stripped them of their vessels) the 
churchwardens ought to take security for the al» 
tar plate, and not so much as to trust the chalice 
in their sacrilegious hands, so long as Jews have 
assignats on ecclesiastick plunder, to exchange for 
the silver stolen from churches ? 

I am told, that the very sons of such Jew-jobbers 
have been made bishops; persons not to be sus¬ 
pected of any sort of Christian superstition, fit col¬ 
leagues to the holy prelate of Autun, and bred 
at the feet of that Gamaliel. We know who it 
was that drove the money-changers out of the 
temple. We see too who it is that brings them 
in again. We have in London very respectable 
persons of the Jewish nation, whom we vdll keep; 
but we have of the same tribe others of a very 
different description,—housebreakers, and receiv¬ 
ers of stolen goods, and forgers of paper currency, 
more than we can conveniently hang. These we 
can spare to France, to fill the new episcopal 
thrones: men well versed in swearing; and who 
will scruple no oath which the fertile genius of 
any of your reformers can devise. 

In matters so ridiculous, it is hard to be grave. 
On a view of their consequences, it is almost 

inhuman 
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inhuman to treat them lightly. To what a state 
of savage, stupid, servile insensibility must your 
people be reduced, who can endure such proceed¬ 
ings in their church, their state, and their judica¬ 
ture, even for a moment! But the deluded people 
of France are like other madmen, who, to a mi¬ 
racle, bear hunger, and thirst, and cold, and con- 
hndinent, and the chains and lash of their keeper, 
whilst all the while tliey support themselves by,.the 
imagination that they are generals of armies, pro¬ 
phets, kings, and emperours. As to a change of 
mind in these men, who consider infamy as ho¬ 
nour, degradation as preferment, bondage to low 
tyrants as liberty, and the practical scorn and con¬ 
tumely of their upstart masters as marks of respect 
and homage, I look upon it as absolutely imprac- 
tioable. These madmen, to be cured, must first, 
like other madmen, be subdued. The sound part 
of the community, which I believe to be large, 
but by no means the. largest part, has been taken 
by sunrise, and is disjointed, terrified, and dis¬ 
armed. That sound part of the comfbunity must 
first be put into a better condition, before it can 
do any thing in the way of deliberation or per¬ 
suasion. This must be an act of power, as well 
as of wisdom; of power, in the hands of firm, 
determined patriots, who can Qistinguish the misled 
from traitors, who will regulate the state (if such 
•Rould be their fortune) with a discriminating, 

c 2 ipanly, 
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manly, and provident mercy; men who are purg¬ 
ed of the surfeit and indigestion of systems, if ever 
they have been admitted into the habit of their 
minds; men who will lay the foundation of a real 
reform, in effacing every vestige of that philosophy 
which pretends to have made discoveries in die 
terra australis of morality; men who will fix the 
state upon these bases of morals and politicks, 
which are our old, and immemorial, and, I hope, 
will be our eternal possession. 

This power, to such men, must come from 
without. It may be given to you in pity; for 
surely no nation ever called so pathetically on the 
compassion of all its neighbours. It may be given 
by those neighbours on motives of safety to them¬ 
selves. Never shall I think any country in Europe 
to be secure, whilst there is established, in the very 
centre of it, a state (if so it may be called) found¬ 
ed on principles of anarchy, and which is, in re¬ 
ality, a college of armed fanatics, for the propa¬ 
gation of the principles of assassination, robber3c, 
rebellion, fr&ud, faction, oppression, and impiety. 
Mahomety hid, as for a time he was, in the bottom 
of the sands of Arabia, had his spirit and character 
been discovered, would have been an object of 
precaution to provident minds. What if he had 
erected his^ fanatick'standard for the destruction 
of the Christian religion in luce Asia, in the midst 
of the then noon-day splendour of the thd'n 

<•i^^^li7.o(l 
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civilized world ? The princes of Europe, in tlie 
beginning of this century, did well not to suffer 
the monarchy of France to swallow up the others. 
They ought not now, in my opinion, to suffer all 
the monarchies and commonwealths to be swal¬ 
lowed up in the gulph of this polluted anarchy. 
They may be tolerably safe at present, because the 
comparative power of France for the present is 
little. But times and occasions make dangers. In¬ 
testine troubles may rise in other countries. There 
is a power always on the watch, qualified and dis¬ 
posed to profit of every conjuncture, to establish 
its own principles and modes of mischief, Avhere- 
•ever it can hope for success. What mercy would 
these usurpers have on other sovereigns, and on 
other nations, w^hen they treat their own king 
witli such unparalleled indignities, and so cnffelly 
oppress their own countrymen ? 

The king of Prussia, in concurrence with us, 
nobly intcrfei’ed to save Holland from confusion^ 
Tfie same power, joined with the rescued Holland' 
and with Great Britain, has put the emperour i» 
the possession of the Netherlands; and secured, 
under that prince, from all arbitrary innovation,, 
the ancient, hereditary constitution of those pro¬ 
vinces. The chamber of We4lar has rtjptored the 
bishop of Liege, unjustly dispossessed by the re- 
beyion of his subjects. The king of Prussia was 
boundjjy no treaty, nor alliance of blood, nor had 
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any particular reasons for thinking the emperour’s 
government would be more mischievous or more 
oppressive to human nature than that of the Turk: 
yet on mere motives of policy that prince has in¬ 
terposed with the threat of ^all his force, to snatch 
even the Turk from the pounces of the imperial 
eagle. If this is done in favour of a barbarous 
nation, with a barbarous neglect of police, fatal to 
the human race, in favour of a nation, by prin¬ 
ciple in eternal enmity with the Christian name ; 
a nation which will not so much as give the salu¬ 
tation of peace (Salam) to any of us; nor make 
any pact with any Christian nation beyond a truce; 
—if this be done in favour of the Turk, shall it 
be thought either impolitick, or unjust, or uncha¬ 
ritable, to employ the same power to rescue from 
captivity a virtuous monarch (by the courtesy of 
Europe considered as Most Christian) who, after 
an intermission of one hundred and seventy-five 
years, had called together the states of his king¬ 
dom to reform abuses, to establish a free govern¬ 
ment, and to strengthen his throne; a monarch, 
who at the very outset, without force, even with¬ 
out solicitation, had given to his people such a 
Magna Charta of privileges as never was given 
by any ki^g to any ..subjects ?—Is it to be tamely 
borne by kings who love their subjects, or by sub¬ 
jects who love their kings, that this monarch, in 
the midst of these gracious acts, was insolently and 

cruelly 
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<;pielly torn from hjs palace by a gang of traitors 
and assassins, and kept in close prison to this very 
hour, whilst his royal name and sacred character 
were used for the total ruin of those whom the 
laws had appointed him to protect ? 

The only offence of this unhappy monarch to¬ 
wards his people was his attempt, under a mo¬ 
narchy, to give them a free constitution. For this, 
by an example hitherto unheard-of in the world, 
he has been deposed. It might well disgrace sove¬ 
reigns to take part with a deposed tyrant. It 
would suppose in them a vicious .sympathy. But 
not to make a common cause with a just prince,, 
dethroned by traitors and rebels, who proscribe, 
plunder, confiscate, and in every way cruelly op¬ 
press their fellow-citizens, in my opinion is to for¬ 
ged what is due to the honour, and to the rights 
of all virtuous and legal government. 

I think the king of France to be as much an 
object both of policy and compassion as the Grand 
3eignipr or his states. I do not conceive that the 
total annihilation of France (if th^ could be 
affected) is a desirable thing to Europe ; or even 
;o this its rival nation. Provident patriots did 
aot think it good for Rome that even Carthage 
should be quite destroyed; and he was a wise 
Grreek, wise for the general Grecian ihterests, as 
Rtell as a brave Lacedemonian enemy, and gene¬ 
rous conquerour, who did not wish, by the 

c 4 destrj.iction 
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destruction of Athens, to pluck out the other eye 
of Greece. 

However, Sir, what I have here said of the in¬ 
terference of foreign princes is only the opinion of 
a private individual; who is neither the represen¬ 
tative of any state, nor the organ of any party; 
but who thinks himself bound to express his own 
sentiments with frdtedom and energy in a crisis of 
such importance to the whole human race. 

I am not apprehensive that in speaking freely 
on the subject of tlie king and queen of France, I 
shall accelerate (as you fear) the execution of trai¬ 
torous designs against them. You are of opinion, 
Sir, that the usurpers may, and that tlicy will, 
gladly lay hold of any pretext to throw off the 
very name of a king:—assuredly I do not wish 
ill to your king ; but better for him not to live 
(he (foes not reign) than to live the passive instru¬ 
ment of tyranny and usurpation. 

I certainly meant to shew, to the best of my 
power, that die existence of such an executive 
officer, in such a system of republick as theirs, is 
absurd in the highest degree. But in demonstrating 
this—to them, at least, I can have made no dis¬ 
covery. They only held out the royal name to 
catch those Frenchmen to whom the name of 
king is still ivenerable.' The ' calculate, the dura¬ 
tion of that sentiment; and when they find it 
nearly expiring, 'diey will not trouble themselves 

'■’with 
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with excuses for extinguishing the name, as they 
have the thing. They used it as a sort of navel- 
string to nourish their unnatural offspring from 
the bowels of royalty itself. Now that the mon¬ 
ster can purvey for its own subsistence, it will only 
carry the mark about it, as a token of its having 
torn the womb it came from. Tyrants seldom 
want pretexts. Fi’aud is the ?cady minister of in¬ 
justice ; and whilst the currency of false pretence 
and sophistick reasoning was expedient to their 
designs, they were under no neeessity of drawing 
upon me to furnish them with that coin. But 
pretexts and sophisms have had their day, and 
have done their work. The usurpation no longer 
seeks plausibility. It trusts to power. 

Nothing that I can say, or that you can say, 
will hasten them, by a single hour, in the execu¬ 
tion of a design which they have long since enter¬ 
tained. In spite of their solemn declarations, their 
soothing addresses, and the multiplied oaths which 
ihey have taken and forced others to take, they 
will assassinate the king when his Tiame will no 
longer be necessary to their designs; but not a 
moment sooner. They will probably first assas¬ 
sinate the queen, whenever tlie renewed menace 
of such an assassination loses its effect upon the 
anxious mind of an affectionate husband. At pre¬ 
sent, the advantage which they derive from the 
Tlaily threats against her life is lier only security 

for 
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for preserving it. Th^ keep their sovereign alive 
ibr the purpose of exhibiting him, like some wild 
beast at a fair; as if they had a Bajazet in a cage. 
They choose to make monarchy contemptible by 
exposing it to derision in the person of the most 
benevolent of their kings. 

In my opinion their insolence appears more 
odious even than tlmir crimes. The horrours of 
the 5th and 6th of October were less detestable 
than the festival of the 14th of July. There are 
situations (God forbid I should think that of the 
5th and 6th of October one of them) in which 
the best men may be confounded with the worst, 
and in the darkness and confusion, in the press 
and medley of such extremities, it may not be so 
easy to discriminate the one from the other. The 
necessities created, even by ill designs, have their 
excuse. They may be forgotten by others, when 
the guilty themselves do not choose to cherish 
their recollection, and by ruminating their of> 
fences, nourish themselves through the example 
of their past,*to the perpetration of future crimes. 
It is in the relaxation of security, it is in the ex¬ 
pansion of prosperity, it is in the hour of dilata¬ 
tion of the heart, and of its softening into festi¬ 
vity and pleasure, that the real character of men 
is discerned.* If there is any good in them, it ap¬ 
pears then or never. Even wolves and lygers, 
when gorged with their prey, are safe and gentle. 

' It 
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it is at such times that noble minds give all the 
reins to their good nature. They indulge their 
genius even to intemperance, in kindness to the 
afflicted, in generosity to tlie conquered; forbear¬ 
ing insults, forgiving injuries, overpaying benefits. 
Full of dignity themselves, they respect dignity in 
al^ but they feel it sacred in the unhappy. But it 
is then, and basking in the sunshine of unmerited 
fortune, that low, sordid, ungenerous, and reptile 
souls swell with tlieir hoarded poisons; it is then 
that they display their odious splendour, and shine 
out in fall lustre of their native villainy and 
baseness. It is in that season that no man of sense 
or honour can be mistaken for one of them. It 
was in such a season, for them of political ease and 
security, though their people were but just emerg¬ 
ed from actual famine, and were ready.to be 
plunged into the gulph of penury and beggary, that 
your philosophick lords chose, with an ostenta¬ 
tious pomp and luxury, to feast an incredible num¬ 
ber ef idle and thoughtless people, collected, with 
art and pains, from all quarters of the world. 
They constructed a vast amphitheatre in which 
they raised a species of pillory.* On this pillory 
they set tlieir lawful king and queen, with an in¬ 
sulting figure over their heads. There they ex¬ 
posed tUcse objects of pity and respbctto all good 

* The pillory (carcan) in England is generally made very 
higi), like that raised for exposing the king of France. 
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minds to the derision of an unthinking and un¬ 
principled multitude, degenerated even from the 
versatile tenderness which marks the irregular and 
capricious feelings of the populace. Tliat their 
cruel insult might have nothing wanting to com¬ 
plete it, they chose the anniversary of that day in 
which they exposed the life of their prince to tjie 
most imminent dangers, and the vilest indignities, 
just following the instant when the assassins, whom 
they had hired without ow’iiing, first opcmly took 
up arms against their king, corrupted his guards, 
surprised his castle, butchered some of the poor 
invalids of his garrison, murdered his governour, 
and, like wild beasts, tore to pieces the chief ma¬ 
gistrate of his capital city, on account of his fide¬ 
lity to his service. 

Till the justice of the w orld is awakened, suclf 
as these will go on, without admonition, and with¬ 
out provocation, to every extremity. Those who 
have made the exhibition of the 14th of July are 
capable of every evil. They do not commit crimes 
for their designs; but they form designs that they 
may commit crimes. It is not their necessity, but 
their nature, that impels them. They are mo¬ 
dem philosophers; which when you say of them 
you express every thing that is ignoble, savage, 
and hard-heai'ced. 

Besides the sure tokens which are given by the 
spirit of their particular arrangements, there |ire 
, some 
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some characteristick lineaments in the general po¬ 
licy of your tumultuous despotism, which, in my 
opinion, indicate, beyond a doubt, that no revo¬ 
lution whatsoever in thdr disposition is to be ex¬ 
pected. I mean their scheme of educating the 
rising generation, the principles which they intend 
to instil, and the sympathies which they wish to 
forth in the mind at the season in which it is the 
most susceptible. Instead of forming their young 
minds to that docility, to that modesty, which are 
the grace and charm of youth, to an admiration of 
famous examples, and to an avcrsencss to any 
thing which approaches to pride, petulance, and 
self-conccit, (distempers to wliicli that time of life 
is of itself sufficiently liable) they artificially fo¬ 
ment these evil dispositions, and even form them 
irjto springs of action. Nothing ought to be more 
weighed than the nature of books recommended 
by publick authority. So recommended, they 
soon form the character of the age. Uncertain 
indeed is the efficacy, limited indeed is the extent, 
of a virtuous institution. But if edacation takes 
in vice as any part of its system, there is no doubt 
but that it will operate with abundant energy, and 
to an extent indefinite. The magistrate, who in 
favour of freedom thinks himself obliged to suffer 
all sorts gf publications, is. under a stricter duty 
than any other well to consider what sort of 
Hrriters he shall authorize ; and ^hall recommend 

by 
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by the strongest of all sanctions, that is, by pub- 
lick honours and rewards. He ought to be cau¬ 
tious how he recommends authors of mixed or 
ambiguous morality. He ought to be fearful of 
putting into the hands of youth writers indulgent 
to the peculiarities of their own complexion, lest 
they should teach the humours of the professor, 
rather than the principles of the science. He 
ought, above all, to be cautious in recommending 
any writer who has carried marks of a deranged 
understanding; for where there is no sound rea¬ 
son there can be no real virtue; and madness is 
ever vicious and malignant. 

The Assembly proceeds on maxims the very re¬ 
verse of these. The Assembly recommends to its 
youth a study of the bold experimenters in mora¬ 
lity. Every body knows that there is a great d's- 
pute amongst their leaders, which of them is the 
best resemblance of Rousseau. In truth, they all 
resemble him. His blood they transfuse into their 
minds and into their manners. Him they study« 
him they mbditate ; him they turn over in all the 
time they can spare from the laborious mischief of 
the day, or the debauches of the night. Rousseau 
is their canon of holy writ; in his life he is their 
eanon of Polycletus ; he is their standard figure of 
perfection. ^ To this man and this writer, as a pat¬ 
tern to authors and to Frenchmen, the fbunderies 
<of Paris are now running for statues, with the 

kettles 
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kettles of their poor and the bells of their churches. 
If an author had written like a great genius on 
geometry, though its practical and speculative 
morals were vitious in the extreme, it might ap¬ 
pear, that in voting the statue, they honoured 
only the geometrician. But Rousseau is a moralist, 
or he is nothing. It is impossible, therefore, put¬ 
ting the circumstances together, to mistake their 
design in choosing the author, with whom they 
have begun to recommend a course of studies. 

Their great problem is to find a substitute for all 
the principles which hitherto have been employed 
to regulate the human will and action. They find 
dispositions in the mind of such force and quality 
as may fit men, far better than the old morality, 
for the purposes of such a state as theirs, and may 
go much further in supporting their power, and 
destroying their enemies. They have therefore 
chosen a selfish, flattering, seductive, ostentatious 
vice, in the place of plain duty. True humility, 
Jthe basis of the Christian system, is die low, but 
deep and firm foundation of all reahvirtue. But 
this, as very painful in the practice, and litde im- 
. posing in the appearance, they have totally dis¬ 
carded. Their object is to merge all natural and 
all social sentiment in inordinate vani^. In a 
small degfree, and conversant in little things, va¬ 
nity is of litde moment When full grown, it is 
\he worst of vices, and the occisional mimick of 

them 
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them all. It makes tlie whole man false. It leaves 
nothing sincere or trust-worthy about him. His 
best qualities are poisoned and perverted by it, 
and operate exactly as the worst. When your 
lords had many writers as immoral as the object 
of their statue (such as Voltaire and others) they 
chose Rousseau; because in him that peculiar vice, 
which they wished to erect into ruling virtue, was 
by far the most conspicuous. 

We have had the great professor and founder 
of the philosophy of vanity in England. As I had 
good opportunities of knowing his proceedings 
almost from day to day, he left no doubt on my 
mind that ht; entertained no principle either to 
influence his heart, or to guide his understanding 
but vanity. With this vice he was possessed to a 
degree little short of madness. It is from the same 
deranged, eccentrick vanity, that this, the insane 
Socrates of the National Assembly, was impelled to 
publish a mad confession of his mad faults, and to 
attempt a new sort of glory from bringing bar-, 
(lily to light the obscure and vulgar vices, which 
we know may sometimes be blended with emi¬ 
nent talents. lie has not observed on the nature 
of vanity who does not know that it is omnivo¬ 
rous ; that it has no choice in its food ; that it is 
fond to talk*, even of its own faults and vices, as 
what will excite surprise and draw attention, and 
what will pass at worst for openness and candour. 

‘ It 
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It was this abuse and perversion, which vanity 
ibakes even of hypocrisy, diat has driven Rous¬ 
seau to record a life not so much as chequered, or 
spotted here and there, with virtues, or even dis¬ 
tinguished by a single good action. It is such a 
life he chooses to offer to the attention of man¬ 
kind. It is such a life that, with a wild defiance, 
he flings in the face of his Creator, whom he ac¬ 
knowledges only to brave. Your Assembly, know¬ 
ing how much more powerful example is found 
than precept, has chosen th^ man (by his own ac¬ 
count without a single virtue) for a model. To him 
they erect their first statue. From him they com¬ 
mence their series of honours and distinctions. 

It is that newjuvented virtue, which your mas¬ 
ters canonize, that led their moral hero constantly 
to exhaust the stores of his powerful rhetorick in 
the expression of universal benevolence; whilst his 
heart was incapable of harbouring one spark of 
common parental aflection. Benevolence to the 
whole species, and want of feeling for every indi¬ 
vidual* wiUi whom the professors comg in contact, 
form the character of the new philosophy. Set¬ 
ting up for an unsocial independence, this their 
hero of vanity refuses the just price of common 
labour, as well as die tribute which opulence owes 
to genius, and which, when paid, honours tlie 
giver and the receiver ; and then he pleads his 
beggary as an excuse for his crimes. He melts 
vj. D with 
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with tenderness for those only who touch him by 
the remotest relation, and then, without one na- 
tural pang, casts away, as a sort of offal and ex¬ 
crement, the spawn of his disgustful amours, and 
sends his children to the hospital of foundlings. 
The bear loves, licks, and forms her young ; but 
bears are not philosophers.* Vanity, however, 
finds its account in reversing the train of our na¬ 
tural feelings. Thousands admire the sentimental 
writer; the affectionate father is hardly known in 
his parish. 

Under this philosophick instructor in the 
eiflicks of vanity, they have attempted in France 
a regeneration of the moral constitution of man. 
Statesmen, like your present rulers, exist by every 
thing which is spurious, fictitious, and false; by 
every thing which takes the man from his house, 
and kets him on a stage; which makes him up an 
artificial creature, with painted, theatrick senti¬ 
ments, fit to be seen by the glare of candle-light, 
and formed to be contemplated at a due distance. 
Vanity is too apt to prevail in all of us, and in all 
countries. To the improvement of Frenchmen it 
seems not absolutely necessary that it should be 
taught upon system. But it is plain that the pre¬ 
sent rebellion was its legitimate offspring, and it is 
piously fedj by that rebellion with a daily dole. 

If the system of institution recommended by 
the assembly be false and theatrick, it is becaure 

». tlieir 
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their system of government is of the same cha¬ 
racter. To that, and to that alone, it is strictly 
conformable. To understand either, we must con¬ 
nect the morals with the politicks of the legisla¬ 
tors. Your practical philosophers, systematick in 
every thing, have wisely begun at the source. As 
the relation between parents and children is the 
firft amongst the elements of vulgar, natural mo¬ 
rality*; they erect statues to a wild, ferocious, 
low-minded, hard-hearted father, of fine general 
feelings; a lover of his kind, but a hater of his 
kindred. Your masters reject the duties of his 
vulgar relation, as contrary to liberty; as not 
founded in the social compact; and not binding 
according to the rights of men; because the rela¬ 
tion is not, of course, the result of yrec election ; 
npver so on the side of the children, not always on 
the part of the parents. * 

The next relation which they regenerate by their 
statues to Rousseau is that which is next in sanc- 
Jity to that of a father. They differ from those old- 
fashioned thinkers, who considered pedagogues a.s 
sober and venerable characters, and allied to the pa¬ 
rental. The moralists of the dark i\mQS,precepto)'em 

* Filiola tua te delecturi lector et probari tibi fvcrixtit esse 

<m^o( r» T>«>»: otcnim, si hscc non est, nulla potest liomini 
esse ad hbtninciu naturae adjunctio: qua subliAa vite societas 
tollitur. Valete Patron (Rousseau) et tui condiscipuli! (L’As- 
sembl^e Nationale.)—Cic. £p. ad Attiotim. 
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sancti voluere parentis esse loco. In this age of 
light, they teach the people that preceptors ought 
to be in the place of gallants. They systematically 
corrupt a very corruptible race, (for some time a 
growing nuisance amongst you) a set of pert, pe¬ 
tulant iterators, to whom instead of their proper, 
but severe unostentatious duties, they assign the 
brilliant part of men of wit and pleasure, of gay, 
young, militaiy sparks, and danglers at toilets. 
They call on the rising generation in France to 
take a sympathy in the adventures and fortunes, 
and they endeavour to engage their sensibility on 
the side of pedagogues, wht) betray the most awful 
family trusts, and vitiate their female pupils. They 
teach the people that the debauchers of virgins, 
almost in the arms of their parents, may be safe in¬ 
mates in their houses, and even fit guardians of the 
honour of those husbands who succeed legally to 
the office which the young literators had pre-occu- 
pied, without asking leave of law or conscience. 

Thus they dispose of all the family relations of 
parents and children, husbands and wives. Through 
this same' instructor, by whom they corrupt the 
morals, they corrupt the taste. Taste and elegance, 
though they are reckoned only among the smaller 
and secondary morals, yet are of no mean import¬ 
ance in the regulation of life. A moral taste 
is not of force to turn vice into virtue; but 
it recommends virtue with something like tbs 

blandi.sh.ncnt.*' 
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blandishments of pleasure; and it infinitely abates 
the evils of vice. Rousseau, a writer of great force 
and vivacity, is totally destitute of taste in any 
sense of the word. Your masters, who are his 
scholars, conceive that all refinement has an aris- 
tocratick character. The last age had exhausted 
all its powers in giving a grace and nobleness to 
oilr mutual appetites, and in raising them into a 
higher class and order than seemed justly to be¬ 
long to them. Through Rousseau, your masters 
are resolved to destroy these aristocratick preju¬ 
dices. The passion called love has so general and 
powerful an influence; it makes so much of the 
entertainment, and indeed so much the occupa¬ 
tion of that part of life which decides the charac¬ 
ter for ever, that the mode and the principles on 
which it engages the sympathy, and strikes the 
imagination, become of the utmost importance to 
the morals and manners of every society. Your 
fulers were well aware of this; and in their system 
:>f changing your manners to accommodate them 
to their politicks, they found nothing so conve¬ 
nient as Rousseau. Through him they teach men 
to love after the fashion of philosophers; that is, 
;hey teach to men, to Frenchmen, a love without 
gallantry;* a love without any thing of that fine 
lower of^outhfulness and gentility, ^hich places 
t, if not among the virtues, among the ornaments 
jf life. Instead of tliis passion, naturally allied to 
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grace and manners, they infuse into their youth 
an unfashioned, indelicate, sour, gloomy, ferocious 
medley of pedantry and lewdness; of metaphy¬ 
sical speculations blended with the coarsest sensu¬ 
ality. Such is the general morality of the passions 
to be found in their famous philosopher, in his 
famous work of philosophick gallantry the Non^ 
velte Eloise. '' 

When the fence from the gallantry of preceptors 
is broken down, and your families are no longer 
protectedAy decent pride, and salutary domestick 
prejudice, there is but one step to a frightful cor¬ 
ruption. The rulers in the National Assembly arc 
in good hopes that the females of the first families 
in France may become an easy prey to dancing- 
masters, fiddlers, pattern-drawers, friseurs, and va¬ 
lets de chambre, and other active citizens of that 
description, who having the entry into your 
houses, and being half domesticated by their situa¬ 
tion, may be blended with you by regular and ir¬ 
regular relations. By a law they have made these 
people their*equals. By adopting the sentiments 
of Rousseau they have made them your rivals. In 
this manner these great legislators complete their 
plan of levelling, and establish their rights of men 
on a sure foundation. 

I aiq certjain that the writings of Rousseau lead 
directly to this kind of shameful evil. I have often 
wondered how he comes to be so much mors 

admired 
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admired and followed on the continent than he is 
lierc. Perhaps a secret charm in the language 
may have its share in tliis extraordinary difie- 
rence. We certainly perceive, and to a degree we 
feel, in this writer, a siyle glowing, animated, en- 
thusiastick; at the same time that we find it lax, 
diffuse, and not in the best taste of composition*; 
alPthe members of the piece being pretty equally 
laboured and expanded, without any due selection 
or subordination of parts. He is generally too 
much on the stretch, and his manner has little va¬ 
riety. We cannot rest upon any of his works, 
though they contain observations which occasion¬ 
ally discover ^considerable insight into human na¬ 
ture. But his doctrines, on the whole, are so in¬ 
applicable to real life and manners, that we never 
djream of drawing from them any rule for laws or 
conduct, or for fortifying or illustrating anything 
by a reference to his opinions. They have with 
us the fate of older paradoxes, 

Cuin venluni ad verum est sensus morcsqpe repugnant^ 
Atque ipsa utililasjusti prope inater et eequi. 

Perhaps bold speculations arc more acceptable 
because more new to you tlian to us, who have 
been long since satiated with them. We continue, 
as in the two last ages, to read, more ^nerally 
ihan 1 believe is now done on tJic continent, the 

o 4 authors 
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authors of sound antiquity. These occupy our 
minds. They give us another taste and turn; 
and will not suffer us to be more than transiently 
amused with paradoxical morality. It is not that 
I consider this writer as wholly destitute of just 
notions. Amongst his irregularities, it must be 
reckoned that he is sometimes moral, and moral 
in a very sublime strain. But the general spirit And 
tendency of his works is mischievotis; and the 
more mischievous for this mixture: for perfect 
depravity of sentiment is not reconcilable with 
eloquence; and the mind (though corruptible, 
not complexion ally vicious) would reject, and 
throw off with disgust, a lesson of^pure and un¬ 
mixed evil. These writers make even virtue a 
pander to vice. 

However, I less consider the author than the 
systeih of the Assembly in perverting morality 
through his means. This 1 confess makes me 
nearly despair of any attempt upon tire minds of 
their followers, through reason, honour, or con-, 
science. The great object of your tyrants is to 
destroy the gentlemen of France; and for that 
purpose they destroy, to the best of their power, 
all the effect of those relations which may render 
considerable men powerful or even safe. To de¬ 
stroy that oj*der, they vitiate the wholq commu- 
nily. That no means may exist of confederating 
against their tyraVmy, by the false sympathies of* 

•this 
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this Nouvelle Eloise they endeavour to subvert 
those principles of domestick trust and fidelity, 
which form the discipline of social life. Thty pro¬ 
pagate principles by which every servant may 
think it, if not his duty, at least his privilege to 
betray his master. By these principles, every con- 
uderable father of a family loses the sanctuary of 
his liouse. Debet sua cuiqiie domus esse perfugium 
tutissimum^ says the law, which your legislators 
have taken so much pains first to decry, then to 
repeal. They destroy all the tranquillity and se¬ 
curity of domestick life; turning die asylum of the 
house into a gloomy prison, where the father of 
the family must drag out a miserable existence, 
endangered in proportion to the apparent means 
of his safety; where he is worse than solitary in 
a crowd of domesticks, and more apprehensive 
from his servants and inmates, than from* the 
hired, blood-thirsty mob without doors, who are 
ready to pull him to the lanteme. 

, It is thus, and for the same end, that they en¬ 
deavour to destroy that tribunal of •conscience 
which exists independently of edicts and decrees. 
Your despots govern by terrour. They know that 
he who fears God fears nothing else: and there¬ 
fore they eradicate from the mind, through their 
Voltaire, t^ieir Ilelvetius, and the rest^f t^t in¬ 
famous gang, that only sort of fear which gene- 
nftes true courage. Their object is, that their 

fellow 
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fellow citizens may be under the dominion of nc 
awe, but that of their committee of research, and 
of their lanterne. 

Having found the advantage of assassination in 
the formation of their tyranny, it is the grand re¬ 
source in which they trust for the support of it. 
Whoever opposes any of their proceedings, or is 
suspected of a design to oppose them, is to answer 
it with his Tife, or the lives of his wife and chil¬ 
dren. This infamous, cruel, and cowardly prac¬ 
tice of assassination they have the impudence to 
call merciful. 'Ehey boast that they operated their 
usurpation rather by terrour than by force ; and 
that a few seasonable murders have prevented 
the bloodshed of many battles. There is no doubt 
they will extend these acts of mercy whenever 
they see an occasion. Dreadful, however, wil|,be 
the consequences of tlieir attempt to avoid the 
evils of war by tlie merciful policy of murder. 
If, by eflFectual punishment of the guilty, they do 
not wholly disavow that practice, and the threat 
of it too, as any part of their policy ; if ever a 
foreign prince enters into France, he must enter 
it as into a country of assassins. The mode of 
civilized war will not be practised ; nor are the 
French who act on the present system entitled to 
expect it. .They, whose known policy is to assas¬ 
sinate every citizen whom they suspect to be dis¬ 
contented by tiieir tyranny, and to corrupt the 

soldiery 
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•soldiery of every open enemy, must look for no 
modified hostility. All war, which is not battle, 
will be military execution. This will beget acts 
of retaliation from you; and every retaliation will 
beget a new revenge. The hell-hounds of war, on 
all sides, will be uncoupled and unmuzzled. The 
new school of murder and barbarism, set up in 
Parts, having destroyed (so far as in it lies) all the 
other manners and principles which l^ve hitherto 
civilized Europe, will destroy also the mode of 
civilized war, which, more than any thing else, has 
distinguished the Christian world. Such is the 
approaching golden age, which the * Virgil of 
. your assembly has sung to his Pollios ! 

In such a situation of your political, your civil, 
and your social morals and manners, how can you 
be,hurt by the freedom of any discussion ? Cau¬ 
tion is for tliose who have something to lose. 
What I have said, to justify myself in not' appre¬ 
hending any ill consequence from a free discussion 
the absurd consequences which flow from the 
relation of the lawful king to the ususped consti¬ 
tution, will apply to my vindication with regard 
to the exposure I have made of the state of the 
army under the same soplystick usurpation. The 
present tyrants want no arguments to prove, what 
they must daily feel, tliat no good axt^y caii exist 

* Mirabcau’s speech concerning uiyversal peace. 

on 
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on their principles. They are in no want of a 
jnonitor to suggest to them the policy of getting 
rid of the army, as well as of the>king, when¬ 
ever they are in a condition to effect that mea¬ 
sure. What hopes may be entertained of your 
army for the restoration of your liberties, I know 
not. At present, yielding obedience to the pre- 
tendedj orders of a king, who, they are perfectly 
apprized, has no will, and who never can issue a 
mandate which is not intended, in the first opera¬ 
tion, or in its certain consequences, for his own 
destruction, your array seems to make one of the 
principal links in the chain of that servitude of 
anarchy, by which a cruel usurpation holds an 
undone people at once in bondage and confusion. 

You ask me what I think of the conduct of ge¬ 
neral Monk. How this affects your case I can¬ 
not tell. I doubt whether you possess, in France, 
any persons of a capacity to serve the French mo¬ 
narchy in the same manner in which Monk served 
the monarchy of England. The army which 
Monk coi&manded had been formed by Crom¬ 
well to a perfection of discipline which perhaps 
has never been exceeded. That army was besides 
of an excellent composition. The soldiers were 
men of extraordinary piety after their mode, of 
the greatest regularity, and even severity of man¬ 
ners ; brave in the field, but modest, quiet and 
orderly in thdir quarters; men who abhorrbd 

ihc 
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\][ie idea of assassinating their officers or any other 
p&sons; and who (they at least who served in 
this island) were firmly attached to those gene¬ 
rals by whom they were well treated and ably 
commanded. Such an army, once gained, might 
be depended on. I doubt much, if you could 
now find a Monk, whether a Monk could find in 
France such an army. 

I certainly agree with you, that in 8.11 probabi¬ 
lity we owe our whole constitution to the restora¬ 
tion of the English monarchy. The state of things 
from which Monk relieved England, was however 
by no means, at that time, so deplorable, in any 
sense, as yours is now, and under the present 
sway is likely to continue. * Cromwell had deli¬ 
vered England from anarchy. His government, 
though military and despotick, had been regular 
and orderly. Under the iron, and under* the 
yoke, the soil yielded its produce. After his death, 
the evils of anarchy were rather dreaded than felt. 
Every man was yet safe in his house and in his 
property. But it must be admitted, jthat Monk 
freed this nation from great and just apprehen¬ 
sions both of future anarchy and of probable ty¬ 
ranny in some form or other. The king whom 
he gave us wac indeed the very reverse of your 
benignant sovereign, who, in reward for his at¬ 
tempt to bestow liberty on his subjectsf languishes 
himself in prison. The person given to us by 

IMonk 
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Monlf vf'as a man without any sense of his duty as^ 
a prince; without any regard to the dignity of h‘is 
crown ; without any love to his people; dissolute, 
false, venal, and destitute of any positive good 
quality whatsoever, except a pleasant temper, and 
the manners of a gentleman. Yet the restoration 
of our monarchy, even in the person of such a 
prince, was every thing to us; for without*mo- 
narchy in England, most certainly wc never can 
enjoy either peace or liberty. It w'as under this 
conviction that the very first regular step, which 
we took on the Revolution of 1688 , was to fill 
the throne w'ith a real king; and even before it 
could be done in due form, the chiefs of the na-. 
tion did not attempt themselves to exercise au-' 
thority so much as by interim. They instantly re¬ 
quested the prince of Orange to take the govern¬ 
ment on himself. The throne w^as not effectively 
vacant for an hour. 

Your fundamental laws, as well as ours, sup¬ 
pose a monarchy. Your zeal, Sir, in standing so 
firmly for^t as you have done, shews not only a 
sacred respect for your honour and fidelity, but a 
well-informed attachment to the real welfare and 
true liberties of your country. I have expressed 
myself ill, if I have given you cause to imagine, 
that I prefer the conduct of tliose who have re- 
tired from this warfare to your behaviour, who, 
with a couragerand constancy alnibst supernatural, 

have 
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have struggled against tyranny, and kept the field 
tif the last. You see I have corrected the ejicep- 
tionable part in the edition which I now send you. 
Indeed, in such terrible extremities as yours, it is 
not easy to say, in a political view, what line, of 
conduct is the most advisable. In that state of 
things, I cannot bring myseli* severely to condemn 
pers()ns who are wholly unable to bear so much 
as the sight of tliose men in the throne of legisla¬ 
tion, who are only fit to be the objects of crimi¬ 
nal justice. If fatigue, if disgust, if unsurmount- 
able nausea drive them away from such spectacles, 
iibi miseriarum pars non minima erat, videre et 
aspici, I cannot blame them. He must have an 
“hearf'of adamant who could hear a set of traitors 
pufled up with unexpected and undeserved power, 
obtained by an ignoble, unmanly, and perfidious 
rebellion, treating their honest fellow citizens as 
rebels, because they refused to bind themselves, 
through their conscience, against the dictates of 
conscience itself, and had declined to swear an 
active •compliance witli their own How 

could a man of common flesh and blood endure, 
that those, who but the other day had skulked 
unobserved in their antichambers, scornfully in¬ 
sulting men, illustrious in their rank, sacred in 
their function, and venerable in their character, 
now in decline of life, and swimnling on the 
iwecks of thek* fortunes, that those miscreants 

should 
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should tell such men scornfully and outrageously, 
after they had robbed them of all tlieir propert}, 
that it is more than enough if they are allowed 
what will keep them from absolute famine, and 
that, for the rest, they must let their grey hairs fall 
over the plough, to make out a scanty subsistence 
with the labour of their hands! Last, and worst, 
who could endure to hear tliis unnatural, inso¬ 
lent, and savage despotism called liberty ? If, at 
this distance, sitting quietly by my fire, I cannot 
read their decrees and speeches without indigna¬ 
tion, shall I condemn those who have fled from 
the actual sight and hearing of all these horrours ? 
No, no! mankind has no title to demand that 
we should be slaves to their guilt and insolence; 
or that wc should serve them in spite of them¬ 
selves. Minds, sore with the poignant sense of in¬ 
sulted virtue, filled with high disdain against l;he 
pride of triumphant baseness, often have it not in 
their choice to stand their ground. Their com¬ 
plexion (which might defy the rack) cannot go 
through such a trial. Something very high must 
fortify mel^ to that proof. But when I am driven 
to comparison, surely I cannot hesitate for a mo¬ 
ment to prefer to such men as are common, th. re 
heroes, who, in the midst of despair, perform all 
the tasks of hope; who subdue their feelings to 
their dutids j who, in the cause of humanity, li¬ 
berty, and honqur, abandon all the satisfactions,of 

> life 
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•life, and every day incur a fresh risk of life it¬ 
self. Do me the justice to believe that I never 
can prefer any fastidious virtue (virtue still) to the 
unconquercd perseverance, to the affectionate pa¬ 
tience of those who watch day and night, by the 
bed-side of their delirious country, who, for their 
love to that dear and venerable name, bear all the 
dis^sts, and all the buffets they receive from their 
frantick mother. Sir, I do look on you as true 
martyrs; I regard you as soldiers who act far 
more in the spirit of our Commander in chief, 
and the Captain of our salvation, than those who 
have left you; though I must first bolt myself 
very thoroughly, and know that I could do better, 
before I can censure them. I assure you. Sir, 
that, when I consider your unconquerable fidelity 
to your sovereign, and to your country; the cou¬ 
rage, fortitude, magnanimity, and long suffering 
of yourself, and the Abbd* Maury, and of Mr. Ca- 
zales, and of many worthy persons of all orders, 
in^youi* Assembly, I forget, in the lustre of these 
great qualities, that on your side has bean display¬ 
ed an eloquence so rational, manly, and convinc¬ 
ing, that no time or country, perhaps, has ever 
excelled. But your talents disappear in my ad¬ 
miration of your virtues. 

As to Mr, Mounier and Mr. Lally,^ have al¬ 
ways wished to do justice to their parts, and their 
eloquence, and the general purity oT their motives. 

voi/vi, E Indeed 
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Indeed I saw very well, from the beginning, the 
mischiefs which, with all these talents and good 
intentions, they would do their country, through 
their confidence in systems. But their distemper 
was an epidemick malady. They were young and 
inexperienced; and when will young and inexpe¬ 
rienced men learn caution and distrust of them¬ 
selves? And when will men, young or old, if'sud¬ 
denly raised to far higher power than that which 
absolute kings and emperours commonly enjoy, 
learn any thing like moderation ? Monarchs, in 
general, respect some settled order of things, which 
they find it difficult to move from its basis, and 
to which they are obliged to conform, even when 
there are no positive limitations to their power. 
These gentlemen conceived that they were chosen 
to new model the state, and even the whole order 
of civil society itself. No wonder that th^ enter¬ 
tained dangerous visions, when the king’s minis¬ 
ters, trustees for the sacred deposit of the mo¬ 
narchy, were so infected with the contagion of 
project aitd system (I can hardly think it black 
premeditated treachery), that they publickly ad¬ 
vertised for plans and schemes of government, as 
if they were to provide for the rebuilding of an 
hospital that had been burned down. What was 
this, but tp unchain the fury of rash speculation 
amongst a people of itself but too apt to be guided 
by a heated imagination, and a wild spirit of ‘ad¬ 
venture ? 
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The tault of Mr. Mounier and Mr. Lally was 
very great; but it was very general. If those 
gentlemen stopped when they came to the brink 
of the gulf of guilt and publick misery, that 
yawned before them in the abyss of these dark 
and bottomless speculations, I forgive their first 
errour: in that they were involved with many. 
Theft repentance was their own. 

They who consider Mounier and Lally as de¬ 
serters, must regard themselves as murderers and 
as traitors: for from what else than murder and 
treason did they desert? For my part, I honour 
them for not having carried mistake into crime. 
If, indeed, I thought that they were not cured by 
experience; that they were not made sensible,that 
. those, who would reform a state, ought to assume 
somp actual constitution of government which is 
to be reformed; if they are not at length satis^e^ 
that it is become a necessary preliminary to liberty 
in France, to commence by the re-establishment of 
or(Jer and property of every kind, and, through the 
re-establishment of their monarchy, of ’every one 
of the old habitual distinctions and classes of the 
state; if they do not see that these classes are not 
to be confounded in order to be afterwards re¬ 
vived and separated; if they are not convinced 
that the scheme of parochial and clq^ govern¬ 
ments takes up the state at the wrong end, and is 
a low and senseless contrivance making the 

sole 
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sole constitution of a supreme power) I should 
then allow that their early rashness ought to be 
remembered to the last moment of their lives. 

You gently reprehend me, because, in holding 
out the picture of your disastrous situation, I sug¬ 
gest no plan for a remedy. Alas ! Sir, the propo¬ 
sition of plans, without an attention to circum¬ 
stances, is the very cause of all your misfortunes ; 
and never shall you find me aggravating, by the 
infusion of any speculations of mine, the evils 
which have arisen from the speculations of others. 
Your malady, in this respect, is a disorder of re¬ 
pletion. You seem to think that my keeping 
back my poor ideas may arise from an indiffer- 
ence to the Avelfare of a foreign, and, sometimes, 
an hostile nation. -No, Sir, I faitlifully assure you, 
my reserve is owing to no such causes. Is*this 
letter, swelled to a second book, a mark of na¬ 
tional antipathy, or even of national indifference? 1 
should act altogether in the spirit of the same cau¬ 
tion, in a similar state of our own domestick affairs. 
If I were*to venture any advice, in any case, it 
would be my best. The sacred duty of an adviser 
(one of the most inviolable that exists) would lead 
me, towards a real enemy, to act as if my best 
friend were the party concerned. But I dare not 
risk a speculation with no better yiew of your 
affairs than at present I can command; my cau¬ 
tion is not from disregard, but from solicitude for 

vouv 
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•y^our welfare. It is suggested solely from my 
dread of becoming the author of inconsiderate 
counsel. 

It is not, that, as this strange series of actions 
has passed before my eyes, I have not indulged 
my mind in a great variety of political specula¬ 
tions concerning them. But compelled by no such 
positive duty as does not permit me to evade an 
opinion : called upon by no ruling power, Mith- 
out authority as I am, and without confitlence, 1 
should ill answer my own ideas of what would 
become myself, or Avhat would be serviceable to 
others, if I were, as a volunteer, to obtnide any 
project of mine upon a nation, to whose circum¬ 
stances I could not be sure it might be applicable. 

Permit me to say, tliat if I were as confident, 
as I’ ought to be diffident in my own loose, gene¬ 
ral ideas, I never should venture to broach them, 
if but at twenty leagues distance from the centre 
of your affairs. I must see with my own eyes, I 
must, in a manner, touch with my own hands, 
not only the fixed, but the momentafy circum¬ 
stances, before 1 could venture to suggest any po¬ 
litical project whatsoever. I must know the power 
and disposition to accept, to execute, to persevere. 
I must see all the aids, and all the obstacles. 
I must see •the means of correcting^ the plan, 
where correctives would be wanted. 1 must see 
the* things; I must see the men. Without a 
. E 3 (•oncurrfncc 
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concurrence and adaptation of these to the design, 
the very best speculative projects might become not 
only useless but mischievous. Plans must be mad e 
for men. We cannot think of making men, and 
binding nature to our designs. People at a dis¬ 
tance must judge ill of men. They do not always 
answer to their reputation when you approach 
them. Nay, the perspective varies, and shews 
them quite otherwise than you thought them. At 
a distance, if we judge uncertainly of men, we 
must judge worse of opportunities, which continu¬ 
ally vary their shapes and colours, and pass away 
like clouds. The Eastern politicians never do any 
thing without the opinion of the astrologers on 
the fortunate moment. They are in the right if 
they can do no better; for the opinion of fortune 
is something towards commanding it. Statecmen 
of a more judicious prescience look for the for¬ 
tunate moment too; but they seek it, not in the 
conjunctions and oppositions of planets, but in the 
conjunctions and oppositions of men and thipgs. 
These form their almanack. 

To illustrate the mischief of a wise plan, with¬ 
out any attention to means and circumstances, it 
is not necessary to go farther than to your recent 
history. In the condition in which France was 
found three years ago, what better system could 
be proposed, what less, even savouring of wild 
theory, what fitter to provide for all the exigencies, 
, whilst 
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whilst it reformed all the abuses of government, 
than the convention of the states-general? I 
think nothing better could be imagined. But I 
have censured, and do still presume to censure 
your parliament of Paris for not having suggest¬ 
ed to the king, that this proper measure was of 
all measures the most critical and arduous; one 
in •which the utmost circumspection and the 
greatest number of precautions were the most ab¬ 
solutely necessary. The very confession that a 
government wants either amendment in its con¬ 
formation, or relief to great distress, causes it to 
lose half it§ reputation, and as great a proportion 
. of its strength as depends upon that reputation. 
It was therefore necessary, first to put government 
out of danger, whilst at its own desire it suffered 
such an operation, as a general reform at Ae 
hands of those who were much more filled with 
a sense of the disease, than provided with rational 
means of a cure. 

, It may be said, that this care, and these precau¬ 
tions, were more naturally the duty df the king’s 
ministers, tlian that of the parliament. They were 
so; but every man must answer in his estimation 
for the advice he gives, when he puts the conduct 
of his measure into hands who he does not know 
will execute his plans according to his jdeas. Three 
or four ministers were not to be trusted with the 
Ifeing of the French monarchy, of all the orders, 

E 4 . and 
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and^f all the distinctions, and all the property of^ 
the kingdom. What must be the prudence of 
those who could think, in the then known tem¬ 
per of the people of Paris, of assembling the 
states at a place situated as Versailles? 

The parliament of Paris did worse than to in¬ 
spire this blind confidence into the king. For, as 
if names were things, they took no notice of “(in¬ 
deed they rather countenanced) the deviations 
which were manifest in the execution, from the 
true ancient principles of the plan which they re¬ 
commended. These deviations (as guardians of 
the anciej^t laws, usages, and constitution of the 
kingdom) the parliament of Paris ought not to, 
have sufl’ered, without the strongest remonstrances 
to the throne. It ought to have sounded the 
alarm to the whole nation, as it had often done 
on things of infinitely less importance. Under 
pretence of resuscitating the ancient constitution, 
the parliament saw one of the strongest acts of in¬ 
novation, and the most leading in its consequences, 
carried inte eifect before their eyes; and ah inno¬ 
vation through the medium of despotism; that is, 
they suifered the king’s ministers to new model 
the whole representation of the tiers etaty and, in 
a great measure, that of the clergy too, and to 
destroy the ancient proportions of ^he orders. 
These changes, unquestionably, the king had no 
right to make; Mnd here the parliaments failed *in 

' theiv 
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•their duty, and, along with their country, l^ve 
perished by this failure. 

What a number of faults have led to this mul¬ 
titude of misfortunes, and almost all from this 
one source,—that of considering certain general 
maxims, without attending to circumstances, to 
times, to places, to conjunctures, and to actors; 
If ^fe do not attend scrupulously to all these, the 
medicine of to-day becomes the poison of to-mor¬ 
row. If any measure was in the abstract better 
than another, it was to call the states— ea visa so¬ 
lus mprientibus una. —Certainly it had the appear¬ 
ance.—But see the consequences of no^attending 
to critical moments, of not regarding the symp¬ 
toms which discriminate diseases, and which dis¬ 
tinguish constitutions, complexions, and humours: 

Max erat hoc ipsum txitio; furiisque refectt, 
Ardebant\ ipsique suos,jam morte sub <Egra, 
Discissos nudis kmiabant dentibus artus. 

Thus fhe potion which was given to# strengthen 
the constitution, to heal divisions, and to compose 
the minds of men, became the source of debility, 
phrensy, discord, and utter dissolution. 

In this, perhaps, I have answered, 1 think, an¬ 
other of your questions—^Whether the British 
constitution is adapted to your circumstances? 
When I praised the British constitution, and wished 
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it be well studied, 1 did not mean that its ex¬ 
terior form and positive arrangement shcHild be¬ 
come a model for you, or for any people servilely 
to copy. I meant to recommend the principks 
from which it has grown, and the policy on which 
it has been progressively improved out of elements 
common to you and to us. 1 am sure it is no 
visionary theory of mine. It is not an advice'ihat 
subjects you to the hazard of any experiment. 1 
believed the ancient principles to be wise in all 
cases of a large empire that would be free. I 
thought you possessed our principles in yoyr old 
forms, in^ great a perfection as we did originally. 
If your states agreed (as I think they did) with 
your circumstances, they were best for you. As 
you had a constitution formed upon principles 
similar to ours, my idea was, that you might have 
improved them as we have done, conforming 
them to the state and exigencies of the times, and 
the condition of property in your country; having 
the conservation of that property, and the sub¬ 
stantial bacis of your monarchy, as principal ob¬ 
jects in all your reforms. 

1 do not advise a house of lords to you. Your 
ancient course by representatives of the noblesse 
(in your circumstances) appears to me rather a 
better institution. I know, that, with you, a set 
of men of rank have betrayed their constituents, 
their honour, their trust, their king, and their 

ebuntrj^ 
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•country, and levelled themselves with their foot¬ 
men, that through this degradation they mtght 
afterwards put themselves above their natural 
equals. Some of these persons have entertained 
a project, that, in reward of this their black per¬ 
fidy and corruption, they may be chosen to give 
rise to a new order, and to establish themselves 
into a house of lords. Do you think that, under 
the name of a British cmistitution, I mean to re¬ 
commend to you such lords, made of such kind 
of stuff? I do not however include in this descrip¬ 
tion all of those who are fond of this scheme. 

If you were now to form such a house of 
. peers, it would bear, in my opinion, but little re¬ 
semblance to ours in its origin, character, or the 
purposes which it might answer, at the same time 
that it would destroy your true natural nobility: 
but if you are not in a condition to fraSne a 
house of lords, still less are you capable, in my 
opinion, of framing any thing which virtually and 
substantially could be answerable (for the purposes 
of a stable, regular government) to pur house of 
commons. That house is, within itself, a much 
more subtle and artificial combination of parts 
and powers, than people are generally aware of. 
What knits it to the other members of the constitu¬ 
tion ; what fits it to be at once the great support, 
and the great control of government; what makes 
ft of such admirable service ta that monarchy 

which, 
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which, if it limits, it secures and strengthens, would 
require a long discourse, belonging to the leisure of 
a contemplative man, not to one whose duty it is 
to join in communicating practically to the people 
the blessings of such a constitution. 

Your tiers etat was not in effect and substance 
a house of commons. You stood in absolute need 
of something else to supply the manifest deftets 
in such a body as your tiers etat. On a sober 
and dispassionate view of your old constitution, as 
connected with all the present circumstances, I 
was fully persuaded, that the crown, standing as 
things have stood (and are likely to stand, if you 
are to have any monarchy at all) was and is inca¬ 
pable, alone and by itself, of holding a just balance 
between the two orders, and at the same time of 
effecting the interiour and exterior purposes of a 
protecting government. I, whose leading prin¬ 
ciple it is, in a reformation of tlie state, to make 
use of existing fnaterials, am of opinion, that the 
representation of the clergy, as a separate order, 
was an institution which touched all the orders 
more nearly than any of them touched the other; 
that it was well fitted to connect them; and to 
hold a place in any wise, monarchical common¬ 
wealth. If I refer you to your original constitu¬ 
tion, and think it, as I do, substantidly a good 
one, I do not amuse you in this, more than in 
nther things, with any inventions of mine. A 

certain 
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^certain intemperance of intellect is the disease of 
the time, and the source of all its other diseases. 

I will keep myself as untainted by it as I can. 
Your architects build without a foundation. I 
would readily lend a helping hand to any super¬ 
structure, when once this is effectually secured— 
but first I would say Jo? vra rw. 

You think, Sir, and you might think rightly, 
upon the first view of the theory, that to provide 
for the exigencies of an empire, so situated and so 
related as that of France, its king ought to be in¬ 
vested with powers very much superiour to those 
which the king of England pos.sesses under tlic 
letter of our constitution. Every degree of power 
necessary to the state, and not destructive to the 
rational and moral freedom of individuals, to that 
personal liberty, and personal security, which con¬ 
tribute so much to the vigour, the prosperit;f, the 
happiness, and the dignity of a nation—every 
degree of power which docs not fuppose the total 
absence of all controul, and all responsibility on the 
part df ministers,—a king of France,i in common 
sense, ought to possess. But whether the exact 
measure of authority, assigned by the letter of tlic 
law to the king of Great Britain, can answer to 
the exterior or interiour purposes of the French 
monarchy is a point which I cannot venture to 
judge upon. Here, both in the pov/er given, and 
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much indeed, whether France is at all ripe for, 
liberty on any standard. Men are unqualified for 
civil liberty in exact proportion to their disposition 
to put moral chains upon their own appetites; in 
proportion as tlieir love to justice is above their 
rapacity; in proportion as their soundness and 
sobriety of understanding is above their vanity and 
presumption; in proportion as they are more \lis- 
posed to listen to the counsels of the wise and good, 
in preference to the flattery of knaves. Society 
cannot exist unless a controulling power upon will 
and appetite be placed somewhere, and the less of 
it there is within, the more there must be without. 
It is ordained in the eternal constitution of tilings, 
that men of intemperate minds cannot be free. 
Their passions forge their fetters. 

This sentence the prevalent part of your copn- 
tryxilen execute on themselves. They possessed not 
long since, what was next to freedom, a mild pater¬ 
nal monarchy. They despised it for its weakness. 
They were offered a well-poised, free constitution. 
It did not suit their taste nor their temper. 
They carved for themselves; they flew out, mur¬ 
dered, robbed, and rebelled. They have succeeded, 
and put over their country an insolent tyranny 
made up of cruel and inexorable masters, and 
that too of a description hitherto not known in 
the world. The powers and policies by which they 
have succeeded are not those of great statesmen, 
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^ great military commanders, but the practice.s 
of incendiaries, assassins, housebreakers, robbers, 
spreaders of false news, forgers of false orders 
from authority, and other delinqueneies, of which 
ordinary justice takes cognizance. Accordingly 
the spirit ^ their rule is exactly correspondent to 
the means by which they obtained it. They act 
mor» in the manner of thieves who have got pos¬ 
session of a house, than of conquerors who have 
subdued a nation. 

Opposed to these, in appearance, but in appear¬ 
ance only, is another band, who call themselves 
the moderate. These, if I conceive rightly of their 
Qonduct, are a set of men who approve heartily 
of the whole new constitution, but wish to lay 
heavily on the most atrocious of those crimes, by 
which this fine constitution of theirs has been ob¬ 
tained. They are a sort of people who alFect’to 
proceed as if they thought that men may deceive 
without fraud, rob without injustice, and over¬ 
turn every thing without violence. They are men 
who would usurp the government of their country 
with decency and moderation. In fact they are 
nothing more or better, than men engaged in des¬ 
perate designs, with feeble minds. They are not 
honest ,* they are only ineffectual and unsyste- 
matick in their iniquity. They ai'e persons who 
want not 'the dispositions, but the enci^y and vi¬ 
gour, that is necessary for great cvilsnachinations. 

VOL. F The> 
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They find that in such designs they fall at best intp 
a secondary rank, and others take the place and 
lead in usurpation, which they are not qualified 
to obtain or to hold. They envy to their com¬ 
panions the natural fruit of their crimes ; they 
join to run them down w'ith the hue and cry of 
mankind, which pursues their common ofl’ences ; 
and then hope to mount into their places oa the 
credit of the sobriety with which they shew them¬ 
selves disposed to carry on what may seem most 
plausible in the mischievous projects they pursue 
in common. But these men are naturally de¬ 
spised by those who have heads to know', and 
hearts that are able to go through the necessary 
demands of bold wicked enterprises. They are 
naturally classed below the latter description, and 
will only be used by them as inferiour instruments. 
They will be only the Fairfaxes of your Crom¬ 
wells. If they mean honestly, whj’- do they not 
strengthen the arms of honest men, to support 
their ancient, legal, wise, and free government, 
given to,them in the spring of 1788, against the 
inventions of craft, and the theories of ignorance 
and folly? If they do not, tliey must continue 
the scorn of both parties; sometimes the tool, 
sometimes the incumbrance of that, whose views 
they approve, whose conduct they decry. These 
people a^e only made to be the sport 6f tyrants. 
They never v.’an obtain or communicate freedom. 

' Vou 
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You ask me too, whether we have a committee 
of research. No, Sir,—God forbid! It is the 
necessary instrument of tyranny and usurpation ; 
and therefore I do not wonder that it has had an 
early establishment under your present lords. We 
do not want it. 

Excuse my length. I have been somewhat oc- 
cupi(!d since I was honoured with your letter ; 
and I should not have been able to answer it at 
all, but for the holidays, which have given me 
means of enjoying the leisure of the country. I 
am called to duties which I am neither able nor 
willing to evade. I must soon return to my old 
Cdonflict with the corruptions and oppressions which 
have prevailed in our eastern dominions. I must 
turn myself wholly from those of France. 

In, England we ca?mot work so hard as French¬ 
men. Frequent relaxation is necessary to us, Vou 
are naturally more intense in your application. 1 
did not know this part of your national character, 
until I went into France in 1773. At present, this 
your disposition to labour is rather encreased than 
lessened. In your Assembly you do not allow your¬ 
selves a recess even on Sundays. We have two 
days in the week, besides the festivals; and be¬ 
sides five or six months of the summer and au¬ 
tumn. This continued, unremitted effort of the 
members of your Assembly, 1 take to be one among 
the tauses of the mischief they have* done. They 

F 2 who 
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who always labour can have no true judgment 
You never give yourselves time to cool. You 
can never survey, from its proper point of sight, 
the work you have finished, before you decree its 
final execution. You can never plan, the future 
by the past. You never go into the country, so¬ 
berly and dispassionately to observe the effect of 
your measures on their objects. You canno* feed 
distinctly how far the people are rendered better 
and improved, or more miserable and depraved, 
by what you have done. You cannot see with 
your own eyes the sufferings and afflictions you 
cause. You know them but at a distance, on the 
statements of those who always flatter the reign¬ 
ing power, and who, amidst their representations 
of the grievances, inflame your minds agaimst those 
who are oppressed. These are amongst the effects 
of 'unremitted labour, when men exhaust their 
attention, bum out their candles, and are left in 
the dark .—Malo mtorum negligentiam, quam 
istonm obscuram diligentiam. 

I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) EDMUND BURKE, 


Beaconsfield, 
January 1791- 
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THERE are some corrections in 
this Edition, which tend to render the sense less 
obscure in one or two places. The order of the 
Iwo last me/nhcrs is also changed, and I believe 
for the better. This change was made on the 
' suggestion of a very learned pcr.\on, to the par¬ 
tiality of whose friendship 1 owe much ; to the 
severity of whose judgment 1 owe more. 




An appeal , 

From The NEW to The OLD WIIKiS, 

At Mr. Burke's time of life, and in his dis ■ 
positions, pderc honestam vi'mmiem was all lit* 
had to do with his political associates. This boon 
they have not chosen to grant him. With many 
expressions of good-will, in effect they tell him 
he has loaded the stage too long. They con¬ 
ceive it, though an harsh yet a necessary office, in 
full parliament to declare to the present age, and 
to as late a posterity as shall take any concern in 
the proceedings of our day, that by one book he 
has disgraced the whole tenour of his life.—yiius 
they dismiss their old partner of the w'ar. He is 
advised to retire, whilst they continue to serve 
the publick upon wiser principles, and under better 
auspices. 

Whether Diogenes the Cynic was a true philo¬ 
sopher, cannot easily be determined. He has writ¬ 
ten nothing. But the sayings of his which arc 
handed down by others are lively; and may be 
easily and aptly applied on many occasions by 
those whose wit is not so perfect as tjjieir memory. 
This Diocenes fas everv one will recollect) was 

citizen 
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citizen of a little, bleak town situated on the coast 
of the Euxine, and exposed to all the buffets of 
that inhospitable sea. He lived at a great distance 
from those weather-beaten walls, in ease and indo¬ 
lence, and in the midst of literary leisure, when he 
was informed that his townsmen had condemned 
him to ]>e banislied from Sinope ; he answered 
coolly, “ And I condemn them to live in Sinope.” 

The gentlemen of the party in which Mr. Burke, 
has always acted, in passing upon him the sentence 
of retirement,* have done nothing more than to 
confix-m the sentence which he had long before 

* Newspaper intelligence ought always to be received with 
some degree of caution. I do not know that the following pa¬ 
ragraph is founded on any authority ; but it comes with an air 
of authority. The paper is professedly in the interest of the 
modern tVhigs, and under their direction. The paragraph is 
not disclaimed on their part. It professes to be the doci^on 
of those whom its author calls “ the great and firm body of 
the Whigs of F.ngland.” Who are the Whigs of a difierent 
composition, which the promulgator of the sentence considers 
as composed of fleeting and unsettled particles, 1 know not, 
nor whether there be any of that desciiption. The definitive 
sentence of “,the great and firm body of the Whigs'of Eng¬ 
land ” (as this paper gives it out) is as follows: 

** The great and firm body of the Whigs of England, true 

to their principles, have decided on the dispute between Mr. 
“ Fox and Mr. Burke; and the former is declared to have 
" maintained the pure doctrines by which they are bound to- 
*• gether, and upon which they have invariably acted. The 
** consequence is, that Mr. Burke retires from parliament,”— 
Mornir/v Chromic, May 12, l7Qi. 
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'']f>assed upon himself. When that «retreat was 
elioice, which the tribunal of his peers inflict a.s 
punishment, it is plain he does not think their sen¬ 
tence intolerably severe. Whether they, who are 
to continue in the Sinope which shortly he is to 
leave, will .«pend the long years which, I hope, 
remain to them, in a manner more to their satis¬ 
faction, than he shall slide down, in silence and 
obscurity, the slope of his declining days, is best 
known to Him wdio measures out years, and days, 
and fortunes. 

'Fhe quality of the sentence docs not however 
decide on the justice of it. Angry friendship is 
sometimes as bad as calm enmity. For this rea¬ 
son the cold neutrality of abstract justice is, to a 
good and clear cause, a more desirable thing than 
an*affection liable to be any way disturbed. When 
the trial is by friends, if the decision should hap¬ 
pen to be favourable, the honour of the acquittal 
is lessened ; if adverse, the condemnation is ex¬ 
ceedingly embittered. It is aggravated by coming 
from lips professing friendship, and pronouncing 
judgment w-ith sorrow and reluctance. Taking in 
the whole view of life, it is more safe to live un¬ 
der the jurisdiction of severe but steady reason, 
than under the empire of indulgent, but capri¬ 
cious passion. It is certainly well for Mr. Burke 
that there are impartial men in the world. To 
J address myself, pending fhe appeal which 

on 
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on his pai't is made from the living to the dead, 
from the modern Whigs to the ancient. 

The gentlemen, who, in the name of the party, 
have passed sentence on IMr. Burke’s book, in tlic 
light of literary criticism, are judges above all 
challenge. He did not indeed flatter himself, tliat 
as a writer he could claim the approbation of men 
whose talents, in his judgment and in the publick 
judgment, approach to prodigies; if ever such 
persons should be disposed to estimate the merit 
of a composition upon the standard of their own 
ability. 

In their critical censure, though Mr. Burke may 
find himself humbled by it as a writer, as a man, 
and as an Englishman, he finds matter not only of 
consolation, but of pride. He proposed to convey 
to a foreign people, not his o^vn ideas, but the 
prevalent opinions and sentiments of a nation, re¬ 
nowned for wisdom, and celebrated in all ages for 
a well understood and well regulated love of free¬ 
dom. This was the avowed purpose of the fa,r 
greater part of bis work. As that work has not 
been ill received, and as his criticks w'ill not only 
admit but contend, tliat this reception could not 
be owing to any excellence in the composition ca¬ 
pable of perverting the publick judgment, it is 
clear that he is not disavowed by the nation whose 
sentiments ho'had undertaken to describe. His re¬ 
presentation is afithcnticated by the verdict of hfs 

rountrv 
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country. Had his piece, as a work of skill, been 
thought worthy of commendation, some doubt 
might have been entertained of the cause of his 
success. But the matter stands exactly as he 
wishes it. He is more happy to have his fidelity 
in representation recognised by the body of the 
people, than if he were to be ranked in point of 
ability (and higher he could not be ranked) with 
those whose critical censure he has had the mis¬ 
fortune to incur. 

It is not from this part of their decision which 
the author wishes an appeal. There are things 
which touch him more nearly. To abandon them 
.would argue, not diffidence in his abilities, but 
treachery to his cause. Had his work been recog¬ 
nised as a pattern for dexterous argument, and 
powerful eloquence, yet if it tended to establish 
maxims, or to inspire sentiments, adverse tcp the 
wise and free constitution of this kingdom, he 
would only have cause to lament, that it possessed 
qualities fitted to perpetuate the memory of his 
ofl’enco. Oblivion would be the onl;^ means of 
his escaping the reproaclies of posterity. But, 
after receiving the common allowance due to the 
common weakness of a man, he wishes to owe no 
part of the indulgence of the w'orld to its forget¬ 
fulness." He is at issue with the party, before the 
present, aifd if ev»‘r he can roach iV before the 
cuiuing generation. 


The 
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The author, several months previous to his pub¬ 
lication, well knew, that two gentlemen, both of 
them possessed of the most distinguished abilities, 
and of a most decisive authority in the party, had 
differed with him in one of the most material 
points relative to the French Revolution ; that is, 
in their opinion of the behaviour of the French 
soldiery, and its revolt from its officers. At<the 
time of their publick declaration on this subject, 
lie did not imagine the opinion of these two 
gentlemen had extended a great way beyond 
themselves. He was however Avell aware of the 
probability, that persons of their just credit and 
influence would at length dispose the greater num¬ 
ber to an agreement with their sentiments; and 
perhaps might induce the whole body to a tacit 
acquiescence in their declarations, under a natujral, 
and'not always an improper dislike of shewing a 
difference with those who lead their party. I will 
not deny, that in general this conduct in parties 
is defensible; but within W'^hat limits the practice 
is to be cir/iumscribed, and with w hat exceptions 
the doctrine which supports it is to be received, it 
is not my present purpose to define. The present 
question has nothing to do with their motives; 
it only regards the publick expression of their 
sentiments. 

The authdr is compelled, however reluctantly, 
to receive the sentence pronounced upon him “in 

' the 
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the house of commons as that of the party. It 
proceeded from the mouth of him who must be 
regarded as its autheiitick organ. In a discussion 
which continued for two days, no one gentleman 
of the opposition interposed a negative, or even a 
doubt, in favour of him or his opinions. If an 
idea consonant to the doctrine of his book, or fa- 
vovwrable to his conduct, lurks in the minds of any 
persons in that description, it is to be considered 
only as a peculiarity ahich they indulge to their 
own private liberty of thinking. The author can¬ 
not reckon upon it. It has nothing to do with 
them as members of a party. In their publick 
. capacity, in every thing that meets the publick 
ear, or publick eye, the body must be considered 
as unanimous. 

They must have been animated with a very 
warm zeal against those opinions, because‘they 
were under no necessity of acting as they did, from 
any just cause of apprehension that the errours of 
this writer should be taken for theirs. They might 
■ffisapprove; it was not necessary the^ should dis¬ 
avow him, as they have done in the whole, and in 
all the parts of his book; because neither in the 
whole nor in any of the parts, were they directly, 
or by any implication, involved. The author was 
known indeed to have been warmly, strenuously, 
and affectibnately, against all allurentents of ambi¬ 
tion, and all possibility of alienation from pride, 


or 
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or personal pique, or peevish jealousy, attached to 
the Whig party. With one of them he has had 
a long friendship, which he must ever remember 
with a melancholy pleasure. To the great, real, 
and amiable virtues, and to the unequalled abili¬ 
ties of that gentleman, he shall always join with 
his country in paying a just tribute of applause. 
There are others in that party for whom, without 
any shade of sorrow, he bears as high a degree of 
love as can enter into the human heart; and as 
much veneration as ought to be paid to human 
creatures; because he firmly believes, that they 
are endowed with as many and as great virtues, 
as the nature of man is capable of producing, 
joined to great clearness of intellect, to a just judg¬ 
ment, to a wonderful temper, and to true wisdom. 
His sentiments with regard to them can ncyer 
vary, without subjecting him to the just indigna¬ 
tion of mankind, who are bound, and are gene¬ 
rally disposed, to look up with reverence to the 
best patterns of their species, and such as give a 
dignity to the nature of which we all participate. 
For the whole of the party he has high respect. 
Upon a view indeed of the composition of all 
parties, he finds great satisfaction. It is, that in 
leaving the service of his country, he leaves par¬ 
liament without all comparison richer in abilities 
than he found' it. Very solid and very brilliant 
talents distinguish the ministerial benches. Tlw 

Opposite 
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opposite rows are a sort ot‘ seminary of genius, 
and have brought forth such and so great talents 
as never before (amongst us at least) liave appear¬ 
ed together. If their owners are disposed to serve 
their country, (he trusts ^hcy are) they are in a 
condition to render it services of the highest im¬ 
portance. If through mistake or passion, they are 
led tp contribute to its ruin, we shall at least have 
a consolation denied to the ruined country that 
adjoins us—we shall not be destroyed by men of 
mean or secondary capacities. 

All these considerations of party attachment, of 
personal regard, and of personal admiration, ren¬ 
dered the Author of the Reflections extremely 
cautious, lest the slightest suspicion should arise of 
his having undertaken to express the sentiments 
even of a single man of that description. His 
words at the outset of his Reflections are thestf: 

“ In the first letter I had the honour to write 
“ to you, and which at length I send, I wrote nei- 
“ ther for, nor from any description of men ; nor 
“ ^all I in this. IMy errours, if any, ar,e my own. 
“ My reputation ahne is to answer for them." 
In another place, he says (p. 126 ,) “ I have no 
“ 7nans proxy. I speak only from 7nyself, when I 
“ disclaim, as I do, with all possible earnestness, 
“ all communion with the actors in that triumph, 
“ or with th^ admirers of it. When !• assert anv 
“ thing else, as concerning the people of England, 
“ I speak from observation, not from authority." 

VOL. VI *To 
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To say then, that the book did not contain the 
sentiments of their party, is not to contradict t^e 
author, or to clear themselves. If the party had 
denied his doctrines to be the current opinions of 
the majority in the na];ion, they would have put 
the question on its true issue. There, I hope and 
believe, his censurers will find on the trial, that 
the author is as faithful a representative of the 
general sentiment of the people of England, as 
any person amongst them can be of the ideas of 
his own party. 

The French Revolution can have no connexion 
with the objects of any parties in England formed 
before the period of that event, unless they choose 
to imitate any of its acts, or to consolidate any 
principles of that Revolution with their own opi¬ 
nions. The French Revolution is no part of their 
original contract. The matter, standing by itself, 
is an open subject of political discussion, likfc all the 
other revolutions (and there are many) which 
have been attempted or accomplished in our age. 
But if any considerable number of British subjccts, 
taking a factious interest in the proceedings of 
France, begin publickly to incorporate themselve.s 
for the subversion of nothing short of the whole 
constitution of this kingdom ; to incorporate 
themselves for the utter overthrow of the body 
of its law^, civil and ecclesiastical, and with them 
of the whole system of its manners, in favour of 
the new constitution, and of the modetn usages 

of 
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of the French nation, 1 think no parly principle 
could bind the autlior not to express his senti> 
meats strongly against such a faction. On the 
contrary, he was perhaps bound to mark his dis¬ 
sent, when the leaders of the parly were daily 
going out of their way to make publick declara¬ 
tions in parliament, which, notwithstanding the 
purity of their intentions, had a tendency to en¬ 
courage ill-designing men in their practices against 
our constitution. 

The members of this faction leave no doubt of 
tlie nature and the extent of the mischief they mean 
to produce. They declare it openly and decisively. 
Their intentions are not left equivocal. They are 
put out of all dispute by the thanks which, formally 
and as it were officially, tliey issue, in order to re¬ 
commend, and to promote the circulation of the 
most atrocious and treasonable libehs againsf all 
the hitherto cherished objects of the love and ve¬ 
neration of this people. Is it contrary to the duty 
of a good subject, to reprobate such proceedings ? 
Is it alihn to the office of a good mcml^r of par¬ 
liament, when .such practices increase, and when 
the audacity of the^conspirators grows with their 
impunity, to point out in his place their evil tend¬ 
ency to the happy constitution wduch he is chosen 
to guard ? Is it wrong, in any sense;, to render 
the people of England sensible how'much they 
miftt suffer, if, unfortunately, such a wicked faction 

G 2 should 
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should become possessed in this country of thcr 
same power which their allies in the very next to 
us have so perfidiously usurped, and so outrage¬ 
ously abused ? Is it inhuman to prevent, if pos¬ 
sible, the spillingblood, or imprudent to guard 
against the efiusion of our own ? Is it contrary to 
any of the honest principles of party, or repug¬ 
nant to any of the known duties of friend^ip, 
for any senator, respectfully, and amicably, to 
caution his brother members against countenanc¬ 
ing, by inconsiderate expressions, a sort of proceed¬ 
ing which it is impossible they should deliberately 
approve ? 

He had undertaken to demonstrate by argu¬ 
ments, which he thought could not be refuted, 
and by documents, which he was sure could not 
be denied, that no comparison was to be made 
between the British government and the French 
usurpation.—^Tliat they who endeavoured madly 
to compare them, were by no means making the 
comparison of one good system with another good 
system, which varied only in local and circumstan¬ 
tial differences; much less, that they were hold¬ 
ing out to us a superiour pattern f legal liberty, 
which we might substitute in the place of our old, 
and, as they described it, superannuated constitu¬ 
tion. He meant to demonstrate, that the French 
scheme wak not a comparative good, but a posi¬ 
tive evil.—That the question did not at all tflrn. 


as 
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as had been stated, on a parallel between a mo¬ 
narchy and a republick. He denied that the pre¬ 
sent scheme of things in France did at all deserve 
the respectable name of a republick ; he had there¬ 
fore no comparison between monarchies and re- 
publicks to make.-^That what was done in France 
was a wild attempt to methodize anarchy; to 
perjKituate and fix disorder. That it was a foul, 
impious, monstrous thing, wholly out of the course 
of moral nature. He undertook to prove, that it 
was generated in treachery, fraud, falseliood, hy¬ 
pocrisy, and unprovoked murder.—He offered to 
make out, that those who have led in that busi¬ 
ness had conducted themselves with the utmost 
perfidy to their colleagues in function, and with 
the most flagrant perjury both towards their king 
and their constituents; to the one of whom the 
Assembly had sworn fealty, and to the other, wRen 
under no sort of violence or constraint, they had 
sworn a full obedience to instructions.—That, by 

the terrour of assassination, they had driven aw’ay 

• •# 

a very gfeat number of the members, so rfis to pro¬ 
duce a false appearance of a majority.- -That this 
fictitious majority had fabricated a constitution, 
which, as now it stands, is a tyranny far beyond 
anv example that can be found in the civilized 
European world of our age; that therefore the 
lovers of it must be lovers, not of ^btfrty, but, if 

G 3 ^hey 
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they really understand its nature, of the lowest 
and basest of all servitude. 

He proposed to prove, that the present state of 
things in France is not a transient evil, produc¬ 
tive, as some have too favourably represiented it, 
of a lasting good ; but that *^he present evil is 
only the means of producing future, and (if that 
were possible) woree evils.—That it is not, aVi un¬ 
digested, imperfect, and crude scheme of liberty, 
which may gradually be mellowed and ripened 
into an orderly and social freedom ; but that it is 
so fundamentally wrong, as to be utterly inca¬ 
pable of correcting itself by any length of time, or 
of being formed into any mode of polity, ©f 
which a member of the house of commons could 
publickly declare his approbation. 

If it had been permitted to Mr. Burke, he 
would have shewn distinctly, and in detail, that 
what the Assembly, calling itself National, had held 
out as a large and liberal toleration, is in reality 
a cruel and insidious religious persecution ; infi¬ 
nitely mwe bitter than any which had been heard 
of within this century.—That it had a feature in 
it worse than the old persecutions.—Tliat the old 
persecutors acted, or pretended to act, from zeal 
towards some system of piety and virtue: they 
gave strong preferences to their own ; and if they 
drove peopledVom one religion, they provided for 

them 
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them another, in which men might take refuge 
and expect consolation.—That their new persecu¬ 
tion is not against a variety in conscience, but 
against all conscience. Tliat it professes contempt 
towards its object; and whilst it treats all religion 
with scorn, is nol^ so much as neutral about the 
modes : it unites the opposite evils of intolerance 
and*of indifference. 

He could have proved, that it is so far.from re¬ 
jecting tests (as unaccountably had been asserted) 
that the Assembly had imposed tests of a peculiar 
hardship, arising from a cruel and premeditated 
pecuniary fraud ; tests against old principles, sanc- 
iioned by the laws, and binding upon the con¬ 
science.—That these tests were not imposed as titles 
to some new honour or some new benefit, but to 
enable men to hold a poor compen.sation for their 
legal estates, of which they had been unjustly*de¬ 
prived ; and, as they had before been reduced 
from affluence to indigence; so,on refusal to swear 
against their conscience, they are now driven from 
indigence to famine, and treated with,every pos¬ 
sible degree of outrage, insult, and inhumanity.— 
That these tests, which their imposers well knew 
would not be taken, were intended for the very 
purpose of cheating their miserable victims out of 
tlie compensation which the tyramrick impostors 
of the Assembly had previously ,artll purposely 

rendered 
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rendered the publick unable to pay. That thus their 
ultimate violence arose from their orijjinal fraud. 

He would have shewn that the universal peace 
and concord amongst nations, which these com¬ 
mon enemies to mankind had held out with the 
same fraudulent ends and pretences with which 
they had uniformly conducted every part of their 
proceeding, was a coarse and clumsy deception, 
unworthy to be proposed as an example, by an 
informed and sagacious British senator, to any 
other country.—That far from peace and good¬ 
will to men, they meditated war against all other 
governments; and proposed systematically to ex¬ 
cite in them all the very worst kind of seditions, 
in order to lead to their common destruction.— 
That they had discovered, in the few instances in 
which they have hitherto had tlie power of. dis¬ 
covering it, (as at Avignon,, and in the Comtat, 
at Cavailhon and at Carpentras) in what a savage 
manner they mean to conduct the seditions and 
wars they have planned against their neighbours, 
for the sake of putting themselves at tlie' head of 
a confederation of republicks as wild and as mis¬ 
chievous as their own. He would have shewn in 
what manner that wicked scheme was carried on in 
those places, without being directly either owned or 
disclaimed, in hopes that the undone people should 
at length *'be obliged to fly to their tyrannick 

protection, 
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protection, as some sort of refuge from their bar¬ 
barous and treacherous hostility. He would have 
shewn from those examples, that neither this nor 
any other society could be in safety as long as such 
a publick enemy was in a condition to continue di¬ 
rectly or indirectly such practices against its peace. 
—That Great Britain was a principal object of 
theif machinations; and that they had begun by 
establishing correspondences, communications, 
and a sort of federal union with the factious here. 
—That no practical enjoyment of a thing so im¬ 
perfect and precarious as human happiness must 
be, even under the very best of governments, could 
he a security for the existence of these govern¬ 
ments, during the prevalence of the principles of 
France, propagated from that grand school of 
evei’y disorder, and every vice. 

He was prepared, to shew the madness of ilieir 
declaration of the pretended rights of man ; the 
childish futility of some of their maxims; the 
^ross and stupid absurdity, and the palpable falsity 
of othfers ; and the mischievous tendfucy of all 
such declarations to the well-being of men and of 
citizens, and to the safety and prosperity of every 
just commonwealth. He was prepared to shew 
that, in their conduct, the Assembly had directly 
violated not only every sound principle of govern¬ 
ment, but every one, without excepfion, of their 
oil^n false or futile maxim.'!; and indeed every 

rul( 
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rule they had pretended to lay down for their 
own direction. 

In a word, he, was ready to shew, that those 
who could, after such a full and fair exposure, 
continue to countenance the French insanity, 
were not mistaken politicians, but bad men ; but 
he thought that in this case, as in many others, 
ignorance had been the cause of admiration. <- 

These are strong assertions. They required strdhg 
proofs. The member who laid down these posi¬ 
tions was and is ready to give, in his place, to 
each position decisive evidence, correspondent to 
the nature and quality of the several allegations. 

In order to judge on the propriety of the inter-, 
ruption given to Mr. Burke, in his speech in the 
committee of the Quebec bill, it is necessary to 
inquire, first, whether, on general principles, he 
ought to llhve been suffered to prove his allega¬ 
tions ? Secondly, whether the time he had chosen 
was so very unseasonable as to make his exercise 
of a parliamentary right productive of ill efi'ects 
on his friepds or his country ? Thirdly, whetKer 
the opinions delivered in his book, and which he 
had begun to expatiate upon that day, were in 
contradiction to his former principles, and incon¬ 
sistent with the general tenour of his publick con¬ 
duct? 

They, who have made eloquent pan'egyricks on 
the French Revolution, and who think a free 

diilcussion 
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discussion so very advantageous in every case, and 
under every circumstance, ought not, in my opi¬ 
nion to have prevented their eulogies from being 
tried on the test of facts. If their panegyrick had 
been answered with an invective (bating the dif¬ 
ference in point of eloquence) the one would have 
been as good as the other: that is, tliey would 
bothf of them have been good for nothing. The 
pa&egyrick and the satire ought to be suffered to 
go to trial; and that which shrinks from it must 
be contented to stand, at best, as a mere decla¬ 
mation. 

I do not think Mr. Burke was wrong in die 


course he took. That, which seemed to be recom 
mended* to him by Mr. Pitt, was rather to extol 
the English constitution, than to attack the French. 
I do not determine what would be best for Mr. 
Pitt to do in his situation. I do not d^ny thdl he 
may have good reasons for his reserve. Perhaps 
they might have been as good for a similar re¬ 
serve on the part of Mr. Fox, if his zeal had suf- 
fered him to listen to them. But there were no 
motives of ministerial prudence, or of that pru¬ 
dence which ought to guide a man perhaps on the 
eve of being minister, to restrain the author of the 
Reflections. He is in no office under the Crown; 
he is not the organ of any party. 

The excellencies of the British constitution had 
ali%ady exercised and exhausted the talents of the 

best 
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best thinkers, and the most eloquent writers and' 
speakers, that the world ever saw. But in the 
present case, a sjjstem declared to be far better, 
and which certainly is much newer (to restless 
and unstable minds no small recommendation) 
was held out to the admiration of the good peo¬ 
ple of England- In that case, it was surely pro¬ 
per for those,*who had far other thoughts of* the 
French constitution, to scrutinize that plan which 
lias been recommended to our imitation by active 
and zealous factions, at home and abroad. Our 
complexion is such, that we are palled with en¬ 
joyment, and stimulated with hope; that we be¬ 
come less sensible to a long-possessed benefit, from, 
the very circumstance that it is become habitual. 
Specious, untried, ambiguous prospects of new ad¬ 
vantage, recommend themselves to the spirijt of 
advfenture,®which more or less prevails in every 
mind. From this temper, men and factions, and 
nations too, have sacrificed the good, of which 
tliey had been in assured possession, in favour of 
wild and jrrational expectations. What ‘should 
hinder Mr. Burke, if he thought this temper 
likely, at one time or other, to prevail in our 
country, from exposing to a multitude, eager to 
game, the false calculations of this lottery of 
fraud ? 

I allow, as I ought to do, for tie effusions 
which come from a general zeal for liberty. This 
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is to be indulged, and even to be encouraged, as 
long as the question is general. An orator, above 
all m^n, ought to be allowed a full and free use of 
the praise of liberty. A common place in favour 
of slavery and tyranny, delivered to a jiopular 
assembly, would indeed be a bold defiance to all 
the principles of rhetorick. But in a question 
whcflier any particular constitution is or is not a 
plan of rational liberty, this kind of rhetorical 
flourish in favour of freedom in general is surely 
a little out of its place. It is virtually a begging 
of the question. It is a song of triumph before 
the battle. 

* “ But Mr. Fox does not make the panegyrick 
“ of the new constitution ; it is the destruction 
only of the absolute monarchy he commends.” 
When tliat nameless thing, which has l^een lately 
set up in France, was described as “ the most stu- 
“ pcndous and glorious edifice of liberty, which 
“ had been erected on the foundation of human 
“ integrity in any time or country,” it might at 
first have led the hearer into an opinion, that the 
construction of the new fabrick was an object of 
admiration, as well as the demolition of the old. 
Mr. Fox, however, has explained himself; and it 
would be too like that captious and cavilling spi¬ 
rit, which I so perfectly detest, if I were to pin 
down the language of an eloquent* and ardent 
mthd to the punctilious exactness of a pleader. 

Then 
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Then Mr. Fox did not mean to applaud that 
monstrous thing, which, by the courtesy of France, 
they call a constitution. I easily believe it. Far 
from meriting the praises of a great genius like 
Mr. Fox, it cannot be approved by any man of 
common sense, or common information. He can¬ 
not admire the change of one piece of barbarism 
for another, and a worse. He cannot rejoide at 
the destruction of a monarchy, mitigated by man¬ 
ners, respectful to laws and usages, and attentive, 
perhaps but too attentive to publick opinion, in 
favour of the tyranny of a licentious, ferocious, 
and savage multitude, without laws, manners, or 
morals, and which, so far from respecting the ge 
neral sense of mankind, insolently endeavours to 
alter all the principles and opinions, which have 
hitherto guided and contained the world, ard to 
force them into a conformity to their views and 
actions. His mind is made to bet^r things. 

That a man should rejoice and triumph in the 
destruction of an absolute monarchy; that in such 
an event -he should overlook the captivity, dis¬ 
grace, and degradation of an unfortunate prince, 
and the continual danger to a life which exists 
only to be endangered ; thaft he should overlook 
the utter ruin of whole orders and classes of men, 
extending itself directly, or in its nearest conse¬ 
quences, to* at least a million of our kind, and to 
at least the temporary wretchedness of a whole 

community, 
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community, I do not deny to be in some sort na¬ 
tural : because when people see a political object, 
which they ardently desire, but in one point of 
view, they are apt extremely to palliate, or under¬ 
rate the evils which may arise in obtaining it. 
This is no reflection on the humanity of those 
persons. Their good nature I am the last man in 
the^orld to dispute. It only shew* that they are 
not sufficiently informed, or sufficiently consider¬ 
ate. When they come to reflect seriously on the 
transaction, they will think tliemselves bound to 
examine what the object is that has been acquired 
by all this havock. They will hardly assert that 
.the destruction of an absolute monarchy is a thing 
good in itself, witliout any sort of reference to the 
antecedent state of things, or to consequences 
which result from the change ; without any con¬ 
sideration whether under its ancient rule a coun¬ 
try was to a considerable degree flourishing and 
populous, highly cultivated, and highly commer¬ 
cial ; and whether, under that domination, though 
personal liberty had been precarious ai^d insecure, 
property at least w'as ever violated. They cannot 
take the moral sympathies of tlie h\iman mind 
along with them, i^ abstractions separated from 
the good or evil condition of the state, from the 
quality of actions, and the character of the actors. 
None of ifs love absolute and uncontrolled mo¬ 
narchy ; but we could not rejoice at the sufferings 

of 
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of a Mp^cjus Aurelius, or a Trajan, who were ab¬ 
solute raoriarchs, as we do when Nero is con¬ 
demned by" the senate to be punished nwrc mqjo- 
rem: nor^ when that monster was obliged to fly 
with his wife Sporus, and to drink puddle, were 
men affected in the same manner, as when the 
venerable Galba, with all his faults and errours, 
was murdered by a revolted mercenary soldbry. 
With such things before our eyes, our feelings 
contradict our theories; and when this is the case, 
the feelings arc true, and the theory is false. What 
I contend for is, that in commending the de- 

'll 

struction of an absolute monarchy, alt the circum¬ 
stances ought not to be wholly overlooked, as 
“ considerations fit only for shallow and superficial 
“ minds.”—The words of Mr. Fox, or to that effect. 

The subversion of a government, to deserve any 
praise, must be considered but as a step prepara¬ 
tory to the formation of something better, either 
in the scheme of the goyernment itself, or in the 
persons who administer it, or in both. These 
events cannot in reason be separated. For instance, 
when we praise our Revolution of 1688, though 
the nation, in that act was on die defensive, and 
was justified in incurring all^e evils of a defen¬ 
sive war, we do not rest there. We always com¬ 
bine with the subversion of the old government 
the happy settlement which followed. * When we 
estimate that revolution, we mean to comprehend 
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in our calculation both the value of the thing 
parted with, and the value of the thing received 
in exchange. 

The burthen of proof lies heavily on%ose who 
tear to pieces the whole frame and contexture of 
their country, that they could find no other way 
of settling a government fit to obtain its rational 
end?, except that which they have pursued by 
means unfavourable to all the present happiness of 
millions of people, and to the utter ruin of several 
hundreds of thousands. In their political arrange¬ 
ments, anen have no right to put the well-being 
of the jwesent generation wholly out of the ques- 
tton. Perhaps the only moral trust with any cer¬ 
tainty in our hands, is the care of our own time. 
With regard to futurity, we are to treat it Hke a 
ward. We arc not so to attempt an improvement 
of his fortune, as to put the capital of his estate 
to any hazard. 

It is not worth our while to discuss, like sophis- 
terg, whether, in no case, some evil, for the sake 
of some benefit, is to be tolerated. Ntrthing uni¬ 
versal can be rationally affirmed on any moral, or 
any political subject. Pure metaphysical abstrac¬ 
tion does not belong^o these matters. The lines 
of morality are not like ideal lines of mathe- 
maticks. They are broad and deep as well <as 
long. They admit of exceptions; tfiey demand 
modifications. These exceptions and modifications 

VOL. VI. H are 
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are not made by tHe process of logick, but by the 
rules of prudence. Prudence is not only the first 
in rank of the virtues political and moral, but she 
is the dirdfetor, the regulator, the standard of them 
all. Mctaphysicks cannot live without definition j 
but prudence is cautious how she defines. Our 
courts cannot be more fearful in suffering ficti¬ 
tious cases to be brought before them for eliciting 
their determination on a point of law, than pru¬ 
dent moralists are in putting extreme and hazard¬ 
ous cases of conscience upon emergencies not 
existing. Without attempting therefore to define, 
what never can be defined, the case of a revolu¬ 
tion in government, this, I think, may be safely 
affirmed, that a sore and pressing evil is to be re¬ 
moved, and that a good, great in its amount, 
and unequivocal in its nature, must be probable 
almost to certainty, before the inestimable price 
of our own morals, and the well-being of a num¬ 
ber of our fellow citizens, is paid for a revolu¬ 
tion. If ever we ought to be economists even to 
parsimony, it is in the voluntary production of 
evil. Every revolution contains in it something 
of evil. 

It must always be, to those who are the greatest 
amateurs, or even professors, of revolutions, a 
matter very hard to prove, that the late French 
government was so bad, that nothing worse in 
the infinite devices of men, could come its 

place. 
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place. They who have brought France to its pre¬ 
sent condition ought to prove also, by something 
better than prattling about the Bastile, that their 
subverted government was as incapalJle as the 
present certainly is, of all improvement and cor¬ 
rection. How dare they to say so who have never 
made that experiment ? They are experimenters 
by flieir trade. They have made an hundred 
others, infinitely more hazardous. 

Tlie English admirers of the forty-eight thou¬ 
sand republicks which form the French federation, 
praise them not for what they are, but for what 
they are to become. They do not talk as politi¬ 
cians but as prophets. But in whatever character 
they choose to found panegyrick on prediction, it 
will be thought a little singular to praise any work, 
not for its own merits, but for the merits^ of 
something else which may succeed to it. When 
any political institution is praised, in spite of great 
and prominent faults of every kind, and in all its 
pants, it must be supposed to have something ex¬ 
cellent in its fundamental principles. It must be 
shewn that it is right though imperfect; that it is 
not only by possibility susceptible of improvement, 
but that it contains in it a principle tending to its 
melioration. 

Before th^ attempt to shew this progression of 
their favourite work, from absolute pravity to 
finished, perfection, they will find themselves 

H 2 engaged 
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engaged in a civil war with those whose cause they 
maintain. What! alter our sublime constitution, 
the glory of France, the envy of the world, the 
pattern for mankind, the masterpiece of legisla¬ 
tion, the collected and concentrated glory of this 
enlightened age! Have we not produced it ready 
made and ready armed, mature in its birth, a 
perfect goddess of wisdom and of war, hamnacred 
by our blacksmith midwives out of the brain of 
Jupiter himself? Have we not sworn our devout, 
profane, believing infidel people, to an allegiance 
to this goddess, even before she had burst the 
dura mater, and as yet existed only in embryo ? 
Have we not solemnly declared this constitution 
unalterable by any, future legislature ? Have we 
not bound it on posterity for ever, though our 
abettors have declared that no one generation is 
competent to bind another ? Have we not obliged 
the members of every future assembly to qualify 
themselves for their seats by swearing to its con¬ 
servation ? 

c 

Indeed’the French constitution always must be 
(if a change is not made in all their principles and 
fundamental arrangements) a government wholly 
by popular representation. It must be this or no¬ 
thing. The French faction considers as an usurp¬ 
ation, as an atrocious violation of the indefeasible 
rights of man, every other description of govern¬ 
ment. Take it or leave it; there is no,medium. 

( Let 
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Let the irrefragable doctors fight out their own 
controversy in their own way, and with their own 
weapons ; and when they are tired let them com¬ 
mence a treaty of peace. Let the plenipotentiary 
sophisters of England settle with the diplomatick 
sophisters of France in what manner right is to be 
corrected by an infusion of wrong, and how truth 
ma3/»be rendered more true by a due intermixture 
of falsehood. 

Having sufficiently proved, that nothing could 
make it improper for Mr. Burke to prove 

what he had alleged concerning the object of this 
dispute, I pass to the second question, that is, 
whether he was justified in choosing the com¬ 
mittee on the Quebec bill as the field for this dis¬ 
cussion ? If it were necessary, it might be shewn, 
that he was not the first to bring these discussions 
into parliament, nor the first to renew them* in 
this session. The fact is notorious. As to the 
Quebec bill, they were introduced into the debate 
upon that subject for two plain reasons; first, tliat 
as he tlfOught it then not advisable to .make the 
proceedings of the factious societies the subject of 
a direct motion, he had no other way open to 
him. Nobody has attempted to shew, that it was 
at all admissible into any other business before the 
house. Here every thing was favourable. Here 
was a bill to^form a new constitution for a French 
prov*incc under English dominion. The (question 

uaturallv 
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naturally arose, whether we should settle that con¬ 
stitution upon English ideas, or upon French. 
This furnished an opportunity for examining into 
the value of the French constitution, either con¬ 
sidered as applicable to colonial government, or 
in its own nature. The bill too was in a com¬ 
mittee. By the privilege of speaking as often as 
he pleased, he hoped in some measure to supply 
the want of support, which he had but too much 
reason to apprehend. In a committee it was al¬ 
ways in his power to bring the questions from 
generalities to facts; from declamation to discus¬ 
sion. Some benefit he actually received from this 
privilege. These are plain, obvious, natural rea¬ 
sons for his conduct. I believe they are the true, 
and the only true ones. 

They who justify the frequent interruptions, 
which at length wholly disabled him from pro¬ 
ceeding, attribute their conduct to a very difierent 
interpretation of his motives. They say, that 
through corruption, or malice, or folly, he was 
acting his part in a plot to make his friend Mr. 
Fox pass for a republican; and thereby to prevent 
the gracious intentions of his sovereign from tak¬ 
ing elFect, which at that time had begun to dis¬ 
close themselves in his favour*. This is a pretty 

serious 

* To explain this, it will be necessary to advert to a^para- 
graph which appeared in a paper In the minority injcrcat some 

, time 
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serious charge. This on Mr. Burke’s part, would 
be something more than mistake; something 
worse than formal irregularity. Any contumely, 

any 

time before this debate. “ A very dark intrigue has lately been 
“ discorered, the authors of which are well known to us; but 
“ until the glorious day shall come, when it will not be a libel 
“ to ipll tlie TRUTH, we must not be so regardless of our own 
“ safety, as to publish tlieir names. We will, however, state 
“ the fact, leaving it to the ingenuity of our readers to dis- 
“ cover what we dare not publish. 

Since the business of the armament against Russia has 
“ been under discussion, a great personage has been heard to 
“ say, * that he was not so wedded to hir. Pitt, as not to be 
“ ‘ very willing to give his confidence to Mr. Fox, if the 
“ ‘ latter should be able, in a crisis like the present, to con- 
“ ‘ duct the government of the country wnth greater advan- 
“ * tage to the publick.’ 

“ Tills patriotrick declaration immediately alarmed the 
“ swarm of courtly insects that live only in die sunshine of 
“ ministerial favour. It was thought to be the forerunner of 
“ the dismission of Mr. Pitt, and every engine was set at work 
“ for the purpose of preventing such an event. The principal 
“ ci^ine employed on this occasion was calumnv. It was 
“ whispcrfcd in the ear of a great personage, that |dr. Fox was 
“ the last man in England to be trusted by a king, because 
“ he was by principle a republican, and consequently 
“ an enemy to monarchy. 

“ In the discussion of the Quebec bill which stood for yes* 
“ terday, it was the intention of some persons to connect witli 
“ this subject the French Revolution, in hopes that Mr. Fox 
“ would be watftied by a collision with Mr. I^urke, and in- 
“ duged to defend that Revolution in which so much power 
“ was takep from, and so little left in the crown. 


‘ Had 
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any outrage is readily passed over, by the indul¬ 
gence which we all owe to sudden passion. These 
things are soon forgot upon occasions in which 
all men are so apt to forget themselves. Deliberate 
injuries, to a degree must be remembered, because 
they require deliberate precautions to be secured 
against their retuni. 

I am authorized to say for Mr. Burke, thjft he 
considers that cause assigned for the outrage 

olfered 

“ Had Mr. Fox fallen into the snare, his speech on the 
“ occasion would have been laid before a great personage, as 
** a proof tliat a man who could defend such a Revolution, 
“ might be a very good republican, but could not possibly be 
“ a friend to monarchy. 

“ But those who laid the snare were disappointed ; for Mr. 
“ Fox, in the short conversation which took place yesterday in 
“ the house of commons, said, tliat he confessedly had thought 
“ favourably of the French Revolution; but tliat most cer- 
“ tainly he never had, citiier in parliament, or out of parlia- 

ment professed or defended republican principles." 

Argus, April 22d, 

Mr. Burke cannot answer for the truth, nor prove the false¬ 
hood of the story given by the friends of the party in this paper. 
He only knows that an opinion of its being well or ill authenti¬ 
cated had no influence on his conduct. He meant only, to the 
best of his power, to guard the publick against the ill designs 
of factions out of doors. What Mr. Burke did in parliament 
could hardly have been intended to draw Mr. Fox into any 
declarations unfavourable to bis principles, since (by the ac¬ 
count of those who are his friends) he had loAg before effec¬ 
tually prevented the success of any such scandalous designs. 
Mr. Fox’s friends have themselves done away that imputation 
on M,”. Burke. 
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offered to him, as ten times worse than the outrage 
itself. There is such a strange confusion of ideas 
on this subject, that it is far more diflBcult to un¬ 
derstand the nature of the charge, than to refute 
it when understood. Mr. Fox’s friends were, it 
seems, seized with a sudden panick terrour lest he 
should pass for a republican. I do not think they 
ha^ any ground for this apprehension. But let 
us admit they had. What was there in the Que¬ 
bec bill, rather than in any other, which could 
subject him or them to that imputation ? Nothing 
in a discussion of the French constitution, which 
might arise on the Quebec bill, could tend to make 
Mr. Fox pass for a republican; except he should 
take occasion to extol that state of things in France, 
which affects to be a republick or a confederacy 
of republicks. If such an encomium could make 
any unfavourable impression on the king's mind, 
surely his voluntary panegyricks on that event, 
not so much introduced as intruded into other 
debates, with which they had little relation, must 
have produced that effect with mucl\ more cer¬ 
tainty, and much greater force. The Quebec bill, 
at worst, was* only one of those opportunities, 
carefully sought, and industriously improved by 
himself. Mr. Sheridan had already brought fortli 
a panegyrick on the French system in a still higher 
strain, witl/ full as little demand from the nature 
of *the business before the house, in a speech too 

good 
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good to be speedily forgotten. Mr. Fox followed 
him without any direct call from the subject mat¬ 
ter, and upon the same ground. To canvass the 
merits of the French constitution on the Quebec 
bill, could not draw forth any opinions which were 
not brought forward before, with no small osten¬ 
tation, and with very little of necessity, or perhaps 
of propriety. Whut mode, or what time, of "^dis- 
cussing the conduct of the French faction in Eng¬ 
land would not equally tend to kindle this enthu¬ 
siasm, and afford those occasions for panegyrick, 
which, far from shunning, Mr. Fox has always in¬ 
dustriously sought ? He himself said very truly, in 
the debate, that no artifices w'ere necessary to draw 
from him his opinions upon that subject. But to 
fall upon Mr. Burke for making an use, at worst 
not more irregular, of the same liberty, is tanta- 
modnt to a plain declaration, that the topick of 
France is tabooed or forbidden ground to Mr. 
Burke, and to Mr. Burke alone. But surely Mr. 
Fox is not a republican; and what should hinder 
him, when,^uch a discussion came on, froiii clear¬ 
ing himself unequivocally (as his friends say he had 
done near a fortnight before) of all such imputa¬ 
tions ? Instead of being a disadvantage to him, he 
would have defeated all his enemies, and Mr. 
Burke, since he has thought proper to reckon 
him amongst them. 

But it seems, .some newspaper or other lihd 

. 

imputed 
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imputed to him republican principles, on occasion 
of his conduct upon the Quebec bill. Supposing 
Mr. Burke to have seen these newspapers (which is 
to suppose more than 1 believe to be true) I would 
ask, when did the newspapers forbear to charge 
Mr. Fox, or Mr. Burke himself, w'ith republican 
principles, or any other principles which they 
tho«ght could render both of them odious, some¬ 
times to one description of people, sometimes to 
anothjer ? Mr. Burke, since the publication of his 
pamphlet, has been a thousand times charged in 
the newspapers with holding despotick principles. 
He could not enjoy one moment of domestic 
quiet, he could not perform the least particle of 
publick duty, if he did not altogether disregard 
the language of those libels. But however his sen¬ 
sibility might be affected by such abuse, it would 
in him have been thought a most ridiculous redson 
for shutting up the mouths of Mr. F'ox or Mr. 
Sheridan, so as to prevent their delivering their 
sentiments of the French Revolution,—that for¬ 
sooth, *“ the newspapers had lately cl^arged Mr. 
“ Burke with being an enemy to liberty.” 

I allow that those gentlemen have privileges to 
which Mr. Burke has no claim. But their friends 
ought to plead those privileges; and not to assign 
bad reasons, on the principle of what is fair be¬ 
tween marf and man, and thereby to put them- 
seiVes on a level with those, who can so easily 

refute 
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refute them. Let them say at once that his reputa¬ 
tion is of no value, and that he has no call to assert 
it; but that theirs is of infinite concern to the 
party and die publick ; and to dial consideration 
he ought to sacrifice all his opinions, and all his 
feelings. 

In that language I should hear a style corre¬ 
spondent to the proceeding ; lofty, indeed,' but 
plain and consistent. Admit, however, for a mo¬ 
ment, and merely for argument, that this gcnde- 
man had as good a right to continue as they had 
to begin these discussions ; in candour and equity 
they must allow that their voluntary descant in 
praise of the French constitution was as much an 
oblique attack on Mr. Burke, as Mr. Burke’s in¬ 
quiry into the foundation of this encomium could 
possibly be construed into an imputation upon 
them. They well knew, that he felt like other 
men ; and of course he would think it mean and 
unworthy to decline asserting in his place, and in 
the front of able adversaries, the principles of what 
he had penned in his closet, and without* an op¬ 
ponent before him. They could not but be con¬ 
vinced, that declamations of this kind would rouse 
him; that he must think, coming from men of 
their calibre, they were highly mischievous ; that 
they gave countenance to bad men, and bad de¬ 
signs ; and, dhough he was aware thstC the hand¬ 
ling such matters in parliament was delicate, Jfet 

he 
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lie was a man very likely, whenever, much against 
his will, they were brought there, to resolve, that 
there they should be thoroughly sifted. Mr. I'ox, 
early in the preceding session, had publick notice 
from Mr. Burke of the light in which he con¬ 
sidered every attempt to introduce the example 
of France into the politicks of this country ; and 
of Ins resolution to break with his best friends, 
and to join with his worst enemies to prevent it. 
He hoped that no such necessity would ever exist. 
But in case it should, his determination was made. 
The party knew perfectly that he would at least 
defend himself. He never intended to attack Mr. 
Fox, nor did he attack him directly or indirectly. 
Ilis speech kept to its matter. No personality was 
employed even in the remotest allusion. He never 
did impute to that gentleman any republican prin¬ 
ciples, or any other bad principles or bad conduct 
whatsoever. It was far from his words ; it was 
far from his heart. It must be remembered, that, 
nqltwithstanding the attempt of Mr. Fo.v to fix on 
Mr. Burke an unjustifiable change of opinion, and 
the foul crime of tiiaching a set of maxims to a 
boy, and afterw'urds, when these maxims became 
adult in his mature age, of abandoning both the 
disciple and' the doctrine, Mr. Burke never at¬ 
tempted, in any one particular, either to criminate 
or to recriminate. It may be said, tliat he had no¬ 
thing o^ the kind in his power. This he does not 

controvert. 
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controvert. He certainly had it not in his inclina¬ 
tion. That gentleman had as little ground for the 
charges which he was so easily provoked to make 
upon him. 

The gentlemen of the party (I include Mr. Fox) 
have been kind enough to consider the dispute 
brought on by this business, and the consequent 
separation of Mr. Burke from their corps, ks a 
matter of regret and uneasiness. I cannot be of 
opinion, that by his exclusion they have had any 
loss at all. A man whose opinions are so very ad¬ 
verse to theirs, adverse, as it was expressed, “ as 
“ pole to pole,” so mischievously as well as so di¬ 
rectly adverse, that they found themselves undeV 
the necessity of solemnly disclaiming them in full 
parliament, such a man must ever be to them a 
most unseemly and unprofitable incumbrance# A 
co-operation with him could only serve to embar¬ 
rass them in all their councils. They have besides 
publickly represented him as a man capable of 
abusing the docility and confidence of ingenupus 
youth; and, for a bad reason, or for no'reason, 
of disgracing his whole publick life by a scanda¬ 
lous contradiction of every one of his own acts, 
writings, and declarations. If these charges be 
true, their exclusion of such a person from their 
body is a circumstance which does equal honour 
to their justice and their prudence. If they ex¬ 
press a degree of sensibility in being obliged to 

execute 
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execute this wise and just sentence, from a con¬ 
sideration of some amiable or some pleasant qua¬ 
lities which in his private life their former friend 
may happen to possess, they add, to the praise of 
their wisdom and firmness, the merit of great ten¬ 
derness of heart, and humanity of disposition. 

On their ideas, the new Whig party have, in my 
opimon, acted as became them. The author of 
the Reflections, however, on his part, cannot, 
without great shame to himself, and without en¬ 
tailing everlasting disgrace on his posterity, admit 
the truth or justice of the charges which have been 
made upon him; or allow that he has in those 
Reflections discovered any principles to which ho¬ 
nest men are bound to declare, not a shade or two 
of dissent, but a total fundamental opposition. He 
must believe, if he does not mean wilfully to aban¬ 
don his cause and his reputation, that principles, 
fundamentally at variance with those of his book, 
are fundamentally false. What those principles, 
the antipodes to his, really are, he can only dis¬ 
cover from their contrariety. He is \^ry unwil¬ 
ling to suppose, that the doctrines of some books 
lately circulated are the principles of the party; 
though from the vehement declarations against 
his opinions, he is at some loss how to judge 
otherwise. 

For tlie ytesent, my plan does not /euder it ne- 
ceslary to say any thing further concerning the 

merits 
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merits either of the one set of opinions or the 
other. The author would have discussed the me¬ 
rits of both in his place, but he was not permitted 
to do so. 

I pass to the next head of charge, Mr. Burke’s 
inconsistency. It is certainly a great aggravation 
of his fault in embracing false opinions, that in 
doing so he is not supposed to fill up a void*, but 
that he is guilty of a dereliction of opinions that 
are true and laudable. This is the great gist of 
the charge against him. It is not so much that he 
is wrong in his book (that however is alleged 
also) as that he has therein belied his whole life. 
I believe, if he could venture to value himself 
upon any thing, it is on the virtue of consistency 
that he would value himself the most. Strip him 
of this, and you leave him naked indeed. 

In the case of any man who had written some¬ 
thing, and spoken a great deal, upon very multi¬ 
farious matter, during upwards of twenty-five 
years public service, and in as great a variety of 
important events as perhaps have ever happened 
in the same number of years, it would appear a 
little hard, in order to charge such a man with in¬ 
consistency, to see collected by his friend, a sort of 
digest of his sayings, even to such as were merely 
sportive and jocular. This digest, however, 
has been fnade, with equal pains aid partiality, 
and without bringing out those passag^es oV his 

writings 
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writings which might tend to shew with what re¬ 
strictions any expressions, quoted from him, ought 
to have been understood. From a great statesman 
he did not quite expect this mode of inquisition. 
If it only appeared in the works of common 
pamphleteers, Mr. Burke might safely trust to his 
reputation. When thus urged, he ought, perha])s, 
to cle a little more. It shall be as little as jmssible, 
for I hope not much is wanting. To be totally 
silent on his charges would not be respectful to 
Mr. Fox. Accusations sometimes derive a weight 
from the persons who make them, to which they 
are not entitled for their matter. 

. He who thinks, tlxat the British constitution 
ought to consist of the throe members, f)f three 
very difl'ereiit natures, of which it does actually 
consist, and thinks it his duty to preserve each of 
those membei*s in its proper place, and with'its 
proper proportion of power, must (as each shall 
happen to be attacked) vindicate the three several 
pai-ts on the several principles peculiarly belong¬ 
ing to them. He cannot assert the dejnocratick 
part on the principles on which monarchy is sup¬ 
ported, nor can he support monarchy on the prin¬ 
ciples of democracy; nor can he maintain aristo¬ 
cracy on the grounds of tlie one or of the other, 
or of both. All these he must support on grounds 
that arc tot^ly difterent, though practically they 
may •be, and happily with us they are, brought 
VOL. vj. into 
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into one harmonious body. A man could not be 
consistent in defendinfr such various, and, at first 
view, discordant parts of a mixed constitution, 
witliout that sort of inconsistency with wliich Mr. 
Burke stands charged. 

As any one of the great members of this consti¬ 
tution happens to be endangered, he that is a 
friend to all of them chooses and presscc the 
topicks necessary for the siipport of the part at¬ 
tacked, with all the strength, the earnestness, the 
vehemence, with all the power of stating, of argu¬ 
ment, and of colouring, which he happens to pos¬ 
sess, and which the case demands, lie is not to 
embarrass the minds of his hearers, or to incuml*er, 
or overlay his speech, by bringing into view at 
once (as if he were reading an aeademick lecture) 
all that may and ought, when a just occasion pre¬ 
sents itself, to be said in favour of the other mem¬ 
bers. At that time they are out of the court; 
there is no question concerning them. Whilst he 

opposes his defence on the part where the attack 

• 

is made, the presumes, that for his regaVd to the 
just rights of all the rest, he has credit in every 
candid mind. He ought not to apprehend, that 
his raising fences about popular privileges this 
day, will infer that he ought, on the next, to con¬ 
cur with those who would pull down the throne ; 
because, dii the next, he defends ilie throne, it 
ought not to be supposed that he has abandoned 
the rights of the people. 


A man, 
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A man, who, among various objects of his equal 
regard, is secure of some, and full of anxiety for 
the fate of others, is apt to go to much greater 
lengths in his preference of the objects of his im¬ 
mediate solicitude than Mr. Burke has ever done. 
A man so circumstanced often seems to under¬ 
value, to vilify, almost to reprobate and disown, 
thos«^ that are out of dansxcr. This is the voice of 
nature and truth, and not of inconsistency and 
false pretence. The danger of any thing very dear 
to us removes, for the moment, every oth(;r ati'ec- 
tion from the mind. When Priam had his whole 
thoughts employed on the body of his Hector, he 
ruifels with indignation, and drives from him with 
a thousand reproaches, his surviving sons, who 
with an officious piety crowded about him to offer 
their assistance. A good critick (there is no better 
than Mr. Fox) would say, that this is a master¬ 
stroke, and marks deep understanding of nature 
in the father of poetry. lie would despise a 
Zoilus, who would conclude from this passage that 
Homer iheant to represent this man of •affliction 
as hating, or being indifferent and cold in his af¬ 
fections to the poor rclicks of his house, or that he 
preferred a dead carcass to his living children. 

Mr. Burke docs not stand in need of an allow¬ 
ance of this kind, which, if he did, by candid 
criticks ougl^ to be granted to him. If the prin¬ 
ciple! of a mixed constitution be admitted, he 

•I wants 
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wants no more to justify to consistency every thing 
he has said and done during the course of a poli¬ 
tical life just touching to its close. I believe that 
gentleman has kept himself more clear of running 
into the fashion of wild, visionary theories, or of 
seeking popularity through every means, than any 
man perhaps ever did in the same situation. 

He was the first man who, on the hustings; at a 
popular election, rejected the authority of instruc¬ 
tions from constituents: or who, in any -place, 
has argued so fully against it. Perhaps the dis¬ 
credit into which that doctrine of compulsive in¬ 
structions under our constitution is since fallen, 
may be due, in a great degree, to his opposiftg 
himself to it in that manner, and on that occa¬ 
sion. 

The reformers in representation, and the bills 
for shortening the duration of parliaments, he 
uniformly and steadily opposed for many years 
together, in contradiction to many of his best 
friends. These friends, however, in his better 
days, wlvjn they had more to hope from*' his ser¬ 
vice and more to fear from his loss than now they 
have, never chose to find any inconsistency be¬ 
tween his acts and expressions in favour of liberty, 
and his votes on those questions. But there is a 
time for all things. 

Against the opinion of many liiends, even 
against the solicitation of some of ^them, he 

opposed 
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opposed those of the church clergy, who had peti¬ 
tioned the house of commons to be discharged 
from the subscription. Although he supported 
the dissenters in their petition for the indulgence 
which he had refused to the clergy of the establish¬ 
ed church ; in this, as he was not guilty of it, so 
he was not reproached with inconsistency. At the 
same time he promoted, and against the wish of 
several, the clause that gave the dissenting teachers 
another subscription in the place of that which was 
then taken away. Neither at that time was the 
reproach of inconsistency brought against him. 
Peorde could then distinguish between a difference 
Ml conduct under a variation of circumstances, 
and an inconsistency in principle. It was not 
then thought necessary to be freed of him as of 
an incumbrance. 

These instances, a few among many, are pro¬ 
duced as an answer to the insinuation of his hav¬ 
ing pursued high popular courses, which in his 
late book he has abandoned. Perhaps in his whole 
life he has never omitted a fair occasion, with 
whatever risk to him of obloquy as an indivi¬ 
dual, with whatever detriment to his interest as a 
member of opposition, to assert the very same doc¬ 
trines which appear in that book. He told the 
House, upon an important occasion, and pretty 
early Jn his i^^rvice, that " being warned by the 
“ ill effeet of a contrary procedure in great 

13 “ examples. 
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“ examples, he had taken his ideas of liberty very 
“ low; in order that they should stick to him, 
“ and that he might stick to them to the end of 
“ his life.” 

At popular elections the most rigorous casuists 
will remit a little of their severity. They will al¬ 
low to a candidate some unqualified effusions in 
favour of freedom, without binding him to ad¬ 
here* to them in their utmost extent. But Mr. 
Burke put a more strict rule upon himself than 
most moralists would put upon others. At his 
first offering himself to Bristol, where he was al¬ 
most sure he should not obtain, on that or any oc¬ 
casion, a single Toiy vote, (in fact he did obfSin 
but one) and rested wholly on the Whig interest, 
he tliought himself bound to tell to the electors, 
both before and after his election, exactly what a 
representative they had to exj)cct in him. 

“ The distinguishing part of our constitution (he 
“ said) is its liberty. To preserve that liberty in- 

violate, is the pecidiar duty and proper tryst of 
“ a mcftibcr of the house of commons. But the 
“ liberty, the liberty I mean, is a liberty con- 
“ nected witli order, and that not only exists with 
“ order and virtue, but cannot exist at all without 
“ them. It inheres in good and steady govern- 
“ ment, as in its substance and vital principle." 

The liberty to which Mr. Burke V'leclared him¬ 
self attached is not French liberty. Tib&t liberty 
• is 
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is nothing but the rein given to vice and confu¬ 
sion. Mr. Burke was then, as he was at the writ¬ 
ing of his Reflections, awfully impressed with the 
difficulties arising from the complex state of our 
constitution and our empire, and that it might re¬ 
quire, in different emergencies, different sorts of 
exertions, and the successive call upon all the va¬ 
rious principles which uphold and justify it. This 
will appear from what he said at the close of the 
poll. 

“ To be a good member of parliament is, let 
“ me tell you, no easy task; especially at this time, 
“ when there is so strong a disposition to run into 

tlie perilous extremes of servile compliance, or 
“ wild populariti/. To unite circumspection with 
“ vigour, is absolutely necessary ; but it is ex- 
“ tremely difficult. We are now members for a 
“ rich commercial citi/ ; tliis city, however, is but 
“ a part of a rich commercial nation, the interests 
“ of which arc various, multifonn, and intricate. 

We arc members for that great nation which, 
“ howdVer, is itself but a part of a great empire,. 
“ extended by our virtue and our fortune to the 
“ farthest limits of the east and of tlie west. All 
“ these wide-spread interests must be considered ; 
“ must be compared ; must be reconciled, if possible. 
“We are members for a free country; and surely 
“ we all kj0w that the machine of a f^e constitu- 
“ tibn no simple thing ; but as intricate and as 
* 14 “ delicate. 
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“ delicate, as it is valuable. We are members in a 
“ great and ancient monaiichy ; and we must 
“ preserve religiously the true legal rights of the 
“ sovereign, which form the keystone that binds 
“ together the noble and wcll-cunstructcd arch of 
“ our empire and our constitution. A constitution 
“ made up of balanced powers, must ever be a eri- 
“ lical thing. As such I mean to touch thabpart 
“ of it which comes within my reach.” 

In this manner Mr. Burke spoke to his consti¬ 
tuents seventeen years ago. He spoke, not like a 
partisan of one particular member of our consti¬ 
tution, but as a person stron^y, and on principle, 
attached to them all. lie thought these great*aRvI 
essential members ought to be preserved, and pre¬ 
served each in its place ; and that the monarchy ^ 
ought not only to be secured in its peculii'r ex¬ 
istence, but in its pre-eminence too, as the pre¬ 
siding and connecting principle of the whole. Let 
it be considered, whether the language of his book, 
printed in 1790, differs from his speech at Bristol 
in 1774.* 

With equal justice his opinions on the Ameri¬ 
can war are introduced, as if in his late work he 
had belied his conduct and opinions in the de¬ 
bates which arose upon that great event. On the 
American war he never had any opinions which 
he has seefn occasion to retract, or \^iich he has 
ever retracted. He indeed differs essen^allyYrom 

Mr. 
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Mr. Fox as to the cause of that war. Mr. Fox 
lias been pleased to say, that the Americans re¬ 
belled, “ because they thought they had not en- 
“ joyed liberty enough.” This cause of the war 
from him 1 have heard of for the first time. It is 
true that those who stimulated the nation to that 
measure, did frequently urge this tdpick. They 
contended, that the Americans had from the be¬ 
ginning aimed at independence ; that from the 
beginning they meant wholly to throw otf the 
authority of the crown, and to break their con¬ 
nexion with the parent country. This Mr. Burke 
never believed. WJien he moved his second con- 
rliiatory proposition in the year 177O, he entered 
into the discussion of this point at very great 
length; and, from nine several heads of presump¬ 
tion. endeavoured to prove the charge upon that 
people not to be true. 

If the principles of all he has said and wrote on 
the occasion be viewed with common temper, the 
gentlemen of the party will perceive, that, on a 
supposTtion that the Americans had rebejled merely 
in order to enlarge their liberty, Mr. Burke would 
have thought very dift'erenlly of the American cause. 
What might have been in the secret thoughts of 
some of their leaders it is impossible to say. As 
far as a man, so locked up as Dr. Frankiin, could 
be expect^ to communicate his idcas^*! believe he 
opened tliem to Mr. Burke. It was, I think, the 

very 
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very day before be set out for America, that a 
very long conversation passed between them, and 
with a greater air of openness on the doctor’s side 
than Mr. Burke had observed in him before. In 
this discourse Dr. Franklin lamented, and with 
apparent sincerity, the separation which he feared 
was inevitable between Great Britain and her co¬ 
lonics. He certainly spoke of it as an event which 
gave him the greatest concern. America, he said, 
would never again sec such happy days as she had 
passed under the protection of England. He ob¬ 
served, that ours was the only instance of a great 
empire, in which the most distant parts and mem¬ 
bers had been as well governed as the metroponi* 
and its vicinage : but that the Americans were 
going to lose the means which secured to them 
this rare and precious advantage. The question 
with them was not whether they were to remain 
as they had been before the troubles, for better, 
he allowed, they could not hope to be; but whe¬ 
ther they were to give up so happy a situation 
without a struggle ? Mr. Burke had severiil other 
conversations with him about that time, in none 
of which, soured and exasperated as his mind cer¬ 
tainly was, did he discover any other wish in fa¬ 
vour of America than for a security to its ancient 
condition. Mr. Burke’s conversation with other 
Americans was large indeed, and his ii^quiries ex¬ 
tensive and diligent. Trusting to the resi^lt of all 

these 
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these means of information, but trusting much 
more in the publick presumptive indications I 
have just referred to, and to the reiterated, solemn 
declarations of their assemblies, he always firmly 
believed that they were purely on the defensive in 
that rebellion. He considered the Americans as 
standing at that time, and in that controversy, in 
thff same relation to England, as England did to 
king James the Second, in 1688. He believed, 
that they had taken up arms from one motive 
only; tliat is, our attempting to tax them with¬ 
out their consent; to tax them for the purposes 
of maintaining civil and military establishments, 
if this attempt of ours could have been practically 
established, he thought, with them, that their as¬ 
semblies would become totally useless ; that, under 
the system of policy which was then pursued, the 
Americans could have no sort of security for their 
laws or liberties, or for any part of them; and 
that the very circumstance of our freedom would 
h5|.ve augmented the weight of their slavery. 

Considering the Americans on thgt defensive 
footing, he thought Great Britain ought instantly 
to have closed with them by the repeal of the tax¬ 
ing act. lie was of opinion that our general rights 
over that country would have been preserved by 
this timely concession.* When, instead of this, a 

Boston 

* See^is speech on iViucricaa taxation, the 19th of April, 
»774. 
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Boston port bill, a Massachuset’s cliartcr bill, a 
Fishery bill, an Intercourse bill, I know not how 
many hostile bills, rushed out like so many tem¬ 
pests from all points of the compass, and were ac¬ 
companied first with great fleets and armies of 
English, and followed afterwards with great bo¬ 
dies of foreign troops, he thought that their cause 
grew daily better, because daily more defensivfe; 
and that ours, because daily more offensive, grew 
daily worse. lie therefore, in two motions, in two 
successive years, proposed in parliament many con¬ 
cessions beyond what he had reason to think in 
the beginning of the troubles would ever be se¬ 
riously demanded. 

So circumstanced, he certainly never could and 
never did wish the colonists to be subdued by 
arms. He was fully persuaded, that if such should 
be the event, they must be held in that subdued 
state by a great body of standing forces, and per¬ 
haps of foreign forces. He was strongly of opi¬ 
nion that such armies, first victorious over Eng¬ 
lishmen, int a conflict for English constitutional 
rights and privileges, and afterwards habituated 
(though in America) to keep an English people in 
a state of abject subjection, would prove fatal in 
Ihe end to the liberties of England itself; that in 
the mean time this military system would lie as 
an oppressive* burthen upon the national finances; 
that it would constantly breed and fee^ new 

discussions, 
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discussions, full of heat and acrimony, leading pos¬ 
sibly to a new series of wars; and that foreign 
powers, whilst we continued in a state at once 
burthencd and distracted, must at length obtain a 
decided superiority over us. On what part of his 
late publication, or on what expression that might 
have escaped him in that work, is any man autho¬ 
rized to charge Mr. Burke with a contradiction 
to the line of his conduct, and to the current of 
his doctrines on the American war ? The pamph¬ 
let IS in the hands of his accusers, let them point 
out the passage if they can. 

Indeed, the author has been well sifted and scru- 
lliuzed by his friends. lie is even called to an 
account for every jocular and light expression. 
A ludicrous picture, which he made with regard 
to a passage in the speech of a late minister,* has 
been brought up against him. That passage con¬ 
tained a lamentation for the loss of monarchy to 
the Americans, after they had separated from 
Great Britain. He thought it to be unseasonable, 
ill judged, and ill sorted with the circumstances of 
all the parties. Mr. Burke, it seems, considered 
it ridiculous to lament the loss of some monarch 
or other, to a rebel people, at the moment they 
had for ever quitted their allegiance to their and 
our sovereign ; at the time when they had broken 
off all connexion with this nation, and had allied 


* Lord Lansdowii. 
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themselves with its enemies. lie certainly must 
have thought it open to ridicule: and, now that 
it is recalled to his memory, (he had, I believe, 
wholly forgotten the circumstance) he recollects 
that he did treat it with some levity. But is it 
a fair inference from a jest on this unseasonable 
lamentation, that he was then an exiemy to mo¬ 
narchy either in this or in any other country? 
The contrary perhaps ought to be inferred, if any 
thing at all can be argued from pleasantries good 
or bad. Is it for this reason, or for any thing he 
has said or done relative to the American war, 
that he is to enter into an alliance oftensivc and 
defensive with every rebellion, in every countr)>7 
under every circumstance, and raised upon what¬ 
ever pretence ? Is it because he did not wish the 
Americans to be subdued by arms, that he must 
be inconsistent with himself, if he niprobatcs the 
conduct of those societies in England, who alleg¬ 
ing no one act of tyranny or (>ppre.ssion, and com¬ 
plaining of no hostile attempt against our ancient 
laws, righhx, and usages, are now endeavoiiring to 
work the destruction of the crown of this king¬ 
dom, and the whole of its constitution? Is he 
obliged, from the concessions he wished to be 
made to the colonies, to keep any terms with 
those clubs and federations, who hold out to us as 
a pattern for* imitation, the proceed in gs^jn France, 
in which a king, who had voluntarily ind 

formally 
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formally divested himself of the right of taxation, 
and of all other species of arbitrary power, has 
been dethroned ?—Is it because Mr. Burke wished 
to have America rather conciliated than vanquish¬ 
ed, that he must wish well to the army of repub- 
licks which are set up in France; a country wherein 
not the people, but the monarch was wholly on 
the»defcnsivc (a poor, indeed, and feeble defen¬ 
sive) to preserve sojnefragments of the royal autho¬ 
rity against a determined and desperate body of 
conspirators, whose object it was, with whatever 
certainty of crimes, with whatever hazard of war, 
and every other species of calamity, to annihilate 
lli'e whole of that authority; to level all ranks, 
orders, and distinctions in the state ; and utterly 
to destroy property, not more by their acts than in 
their principles ? 

Mr. Burke has been also reproached Avith an in¬ 
consistency between his late writings and his for¬ 
mer conduct, because he had proposed in parlia¬ 
ment several economical, leading to several con- 
stitutiObal reforms. Mr. Burke thou^it, •wdtli a 
majority of the house of commons, that the in¬ 
fluence of the crown at one time was too great; 
but after his majesty had, by a gracious message, 
and several subsequent acts of parliament, reduced 
it to a standard which satisfied Mr. Fox himself, 
and, apparently at least, contented whoever wash¬ 
ed to go^arthest in that reduction, is Mr. Burke 

to 
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to allow that it would be right for us to proceed 
to indefinite lengths upon that subject ? tlifit it 
would therefore be justifiable in a people owing- 
allegiance to a monarchy, and professing to main¬ 
tain it, not to reduce, but wholly to take away all 
prerogative, and all influence whatsoever?—Must 
his having made, in virtue of a plan of economical 
regulation, a reduction of the influence of*.-the 
crown, compel him to allow, that it would be 
right in the French or in us to bring a king to so 
abject a state, as in function not to be so respectable 
as an under-sherifl’, but in person not to difl’er 
from the condition of a mere prisoner ? One 
would think that such a thing as a medium had ' 
never been heard of in the moral world. ' 


This mode of arguing from your having done 
anif thing in a certain line, to the necessity of do¬ 
ing thing, has political consequences of other 
moment than those of a logical fallacy. If no man 
can propose any diminution or modification of an 
invidious or dangerous powtw or influence in go- 
vemment^ without entitling friends turned , into 
adversaries to argue him into the destruction of 
all prerogative, and to a spoliation of the whole 
patronage of royalty, I do not know what can 
more effectually deter persons of sober minds from 
engaging in any reform; nor how the worst ene¬ 


mies to the* liberty of the subject could contrive 
any method more fit to bring all coA<^tive6 on 

. the 
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the power of the Crown into suspicion and disre¬ 
pute. 

If, say his accusers, the dread of too great in¬ 
fluence in the Crown of Great Britain could justify 
the degree ©f reform which he adopted, the dread 
of a return under the despotism of a monarchy 
might justify the people of France in going much 
further, and reducing monarchy to its present no¬ 
thing. IVIr. Burke does not allow that a sufficient 
argument ad hoyninem is inferable from these pre¬ 
mises. If the horrour of the excesses of an absolute 
monarchy furnishes a reason for abolishing it, no 
monarchy once absolute (all have been so at one 
pi-iiod or other) could ever be limited. It must 
be destroyed ; otherwise no way could be found to 
quiet the fears of those who were formerly sub¬ 
jected, to that sway. But the principle of Mr. 
Burke’s proceeding ought to lead him to a very 
different conclusion ;—to this conclusion,—that a 
monarchy is a thing perfectly susceptible of re¬ 
form : perfectly susceptible of a balance of power; 
and tliatj when reformed and balanced, f«r a great 
country, it is the best of all governments. The 
example of our country might have led France, 
as it has led him, to perceive that monarchy is not 
only reconcilable to liberty, but that it may be 
rendered a great and stable security to its perpe¬ 
tual enjoyment. No correctives whicli he pro¬ 
posed *oJ^c power of the Crown could lead him 
voiy'vr. K to 
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to approve of a plan of a republick (if so it may 
be reputed) which has no correctives, and which 
he believes to be incapable of admitting any. No 
principle of Mr, Burke’s conduct or writings 
obliged him, from consistency, to become an ad¬ 
vocate for an exchange of mischiefs; no principle 
of his could compel -him to justify the setting up 
in the place of a mitigated monarchy, a new* and 
far more despotick jiower, under which there is 
no trace of liberty, except what appears in con¬ 
fusion and in crime. 

Mr. Burke does not admit that tlie faction pre¬ 
dominant in France have abolished their monar¬ 
chy and the orders of their state, from any dread- 
of arbitrary power that lay heavily on the minds of 
the people. It is not very long since he has been 
in that country. Whilst there he conversed with 
many descriptions of its inhabitants. A few per¬ 
sons of rank did, he allows, discover strong and 
manifest tokens of such a spirit of liberty, as 
might be expected one day to. break all bounds. 
Such •gcn/lemen have since had more reason to re¬ 
pent of their want of foresight than 1 hope any of 
the same class will ever have in this country. But 
this spirit was far from general even amongst the 
gentlemen. As to the*lower orders and those a 
little above them, in whose name the present 
powers doniineer, they wore far from discovering 
any sort of dis.sati.sfaction with the '^we? and 

pren-.gatives 
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prerogatives of the Crown. That vain people were 
rather proud of them: they ratlier despised the 
English for not having a monarch possessed of such 
high and perfect authority. Tlicy had felt nothing 
from Ixttres de Cachet. The Bastile could inspire 
no horrours into them. This was a treat for their 
betters. It was by art and impulse; it was by the 
sinister use made of a season of scarcitv; it was 
under an infinitely diversified succession of wicked 
pretences, wholly foreign to the question of mo¬ 
narchy or aristocracy, that this light people were 
inspired with their present spirit of levelling. 
Their old vanity was led by art to take another 
lum ; It was dazzled and seduced by military li¬ 
veries, cockades, and epaulets ; until the French 
populace was led to become the willing, but still 
the proud and thoughtless instrument and victim 
of another domination. Neither did that people 
despise, or hate, or fear their nobility. On the 
contrary, they valued themselves on the generous 
qualities which distinguished the chiefs of their 
nation. , 

So far as to the attack on Mr. Burke, in con¬ 
sequence of his reforms. 

To shew that he has in his last publication 
abandoned those priuci])les of liberty which have 
given energy to his youth, and in spite of his cen¬ 
sors will afford repose and consolation to his de¬ 
clining a^, those, who have thought proper in 

K 2 parliament 
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parliament to declare against his book, ought to 
have produced something in it, which directly or 
indirectly militates with any rational plan of free 
government. It is something extraordinary, that 
they, whose memories have so well served them 
with regard to light and ludicrous expressions 
which years had consigned to oblivion, should not 
have been able to quote a single passage in a jpicce 
so lately published, which contradicts any thing 
he has formerly ever said in a style either ludi¬ 
crous or serious. They quote his former speeches, 
and his former votes, but not one syllable from 
the book. It is only by a collation of the one 
with the other that the alleged inconsistency caiT 
be established. But as they are unable to cite any 
such contradictory passage, so neither can they 
shew any thing in the general tendency and spirit 
of the whole work unfavourable to a rational and 
generous spirit of liberty ; unless a warm opposi¬ 
tion to the spirit of levelling, to the .spirit of im¬ 
piety, to the spirit of proscription, plunder, piur- 
der and cannibalism, be adverse to the true prin¬ 
ciples of freedom. 

I’he author of that book is supposed to have 
passed from extreme to extreme; but he has al¬ 
ways kept himself in a medium. This charge is 
not so wonderful. It is in the nature of things, 
that they ^ho are in the centre of a qircle should 
appear directly opposed to those whoVie/V them 

, from 
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from any part of the circumference. In that 
middle point, however, he will still remain, though 
he may hear people who . themselves run beyond 
Aurora and the Ganges, cry out, that he is at the 
extremity of the west. 

In the same debate Mr. Burke was represented by 
Mr. Fox as arguing in a manner which implied that 
the ^British constitution could not be defended, but 
by abusing all republicks ancient and modern. He 
said nothing to give the least ground for such a 
censure. He never abused all rep^ablicks. He has 
never professed himself a friend or an enemy to 
fcpviblicks or to monarchies in the abstract. He 
thought that the circumstances and habits of every 
country, which it is always perilous and produc¬ 
tive of the greatest calamities to force, are to de¬ 
cide upon the form of its government. There is 
nothing in his nature, his temper, or his faculties, 
which should make him an enemy to any repub- 
lick modem or ancient. Far from it. He has 
stuclicd the form and spirit of republicks very 
early in life; he has studied them with* great at¬ 
tention ; and with a mind undisturbed by affec¬ 
tion or prejudice. He is indeed convinced that 
the science of government uould be poorly cul¬ 
tivated without that study. But the result in his 
mind from that investigation has been, and is, 
that neithe^England nor France, without infinite 
dfciriiiifej^J^xo them, as well in the event as in the 

K 3 experiment. 
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experiment, could be brought into a republican 
form ; but that every thiug republican which can 
be introduced with safety into either of them, 
must be built upon a monarchy; built upon a real, 
not a nominal monarchy, as its essential basis ; that 
all such institutions, whether aristocratick or de- 
mocratick, must originate from their crown, and 
in all their proceedings must refer to it; tliafc by 
the energy of that main spring alone those repub¬ 
lican parts must be set in action, and from thence 
must derive their whole legal effect, (as amongst 
us they actually do) or the whole will fall into 
confusion. These republican members have no 
other point but the crown in which they can‘ 
possibly unite. 

This is the opinion expressed in Mr. Burke s ■ 
book. He has never varied in that opinion since 
he came to years of discretion. But surely, if at 
any time of his life he had entertained other no¬ 
tions, (which however he has never held or pro¬ 
fessed to hold) the horrible calamities brought 
upon a great people, by the wild attempt to force 
their country into a republick, might be more 
than sufficient to undeceive his understanding, and 
to free it for ever from such destructive fancies. 
He is certain, that many, even in France, have 
been made sick of their theories by their very suc¬ 
cess in realizing them. 

To fortify the imputation of a descif^.-ou' from 

^ his 
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his principles, his constant attempts to reform 
abuses have been brought forward. It is true? 
it has been the business of his strength to. reform 
abuses in government; and his last feeble efforts 
are employed in a struggle against them. Politi¬ 
cally he has lived in that element; politically he 
will die in it Before he departs, I will admit for 
him*that he deserves to have all his titles of merit 
brought forth, as they have been, for grounds 
of condemnation, if one word, justifying or sup¬ 
porting abuses of any sort, is to be found in that 
book which has kindled so much indignation in 
the mind of a great man. On the contrary, it 
spares no existing abuse. Its very purpose is to 
make war with abuses ; not, indeed, to make war 
with the dead, but with those which live, and 
flourish, and reign. 

The purpose^ for which the abuses of govern¬ 
ment are brought into view, forms a very mate¬ 
rial consideration -in the mode of treating them. 
Then complaints of a friend are things very differ¬ 
ent from the invectives of an enemy. iTie charge 
of abuses on the late monarchy of France was not 
intended to lead to its reformation, but to justify 
its destruction. They, who have raked into all 
history for the faults of kings, and who have 
aggravated every fault they have found, have 
acted consistently; because they acted as enemies. 
Im o maQ^n be a friend to a tempered monarchy 

K. v.»ho 
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who bears a decided hatred to monarchy itself. 
He, who, at the present time, iff favourable, or 
even fair to that system, must act towards it as 
towards a friend with frailties, who is under the 
prosecution of implacable foes. I think it a duty, in 
that case, not to inflame the publick mind against 
the obnoxious person, by any exaggeration of his 
faults. It is our duty rather to palliate his erfours 
and defects, or to cast them into the shade, and 
industriously to bring forward any good qualities 
that he may happen to possess. But when the man 
is to be amended, and by amendment to be pre¬ 
served, then the line of duty takes another direc¬ 
tion. When his safety is effeetually provided for, 
it then becomes the office of a friend to urge his 
faults and vices with all the energy of enlightened- 
affection, to paint them in their most vivid co¬ 
lours, and to bring the moral patient to a better 
habit. Thus I think with regard to individuals ; 
thus I think with regard to ancient and re¬ 
spected governments and orders of men. A spirit 
of refornfation is never more consistent with it¬ 
self, than when it refuses to be rendered the means 
of destruction. 

I suppose that enough is said upon these heads 
of accusation. One more 1 had nearly forgotten, 
but I shall soon dispatch it. The author of the 
Reflections, in the opening of the last parliament, 
entered on the Journals of the House or^pihmons 

aVotioii 
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a motion for a remonstrance to the Crown, which 
is substantially a defence of the preceding parlia> 
ment, that had been dissolved under displeasure. 
It is a defence of Mr. Fox. It is a defence of the 
Whigs. By what connexion of argument, by 
what association of ideas, this apology for Mr. Fox 
and his party is, by him and them, brought to 
erftninate his and their apologist, I cannot easily 
divine. It is true, that Mr. Burke received no 
previous encouragement fronv Mr. Fox, nor any 
the least countenance or support, at the time when 
the motion was made, from him or from any 
gentleman of the party ; one only excepted, from 
whose friendship, on that and on other occasions, 
he derives an honour to which he must be dull 
indeed to be insensible*. If that remonstrance 
therefore was a false or feeble defence of the mea¬ 
sures of the party, they were in no wise affected 
by it. It stands on the Journals. This secures to 
it a permanence which the author cannot expect 
tc^ any other work of his. Let it speak for itself 
to tlnTpresent age, and to all posterity.* The party 
had no concern in it; and it can never be quoted 
against them. But in the late debate it was pro¬ 
duced, not to clear the party from an improper 
defence in which they had no share, but for the 
kind purpose of insinuating an inconsistency be¬ 
tween the principles of Mr. Burke’l defence of 

I the 
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the dissolved parliament, and those on which he 
preceded in his late Reflections on France. 

It requires great ingenuity to make out such a 
parallel between the two cases, as to found a 
chargq, of inconsistency in the principles assumed 
ill argxiir." the one and the other. What relation 
had IMr. Fox’s India bill to the constitution of 
France ? What relation had that constitution' of 
the qT.estion of right, in a house of commons, to 
give or to witliold* its confidence from ministers, 
■and to state that opinion to the Crown? What 
had this discussion to do with Mr. Burke’s ideas in 
of the ill consequences which must in the 
end arise to the Crown from setting up the com- 
rnons at large as an opposite interest to the com¬ 
mons in parliament ? What has this discussion to 
do with a recorded warning to the people of tlieir 
rashly forming a precipitate judgment against their 
representatives ? What had Mr. Burke’s opinion 
of the danger of introducing new theorctick lan¬ 
guage, unknown to die records of the kingdcKTu, 
and calculated to excite vexatious questions, into 
a parliamentary proceeding, to do with the French 
assembly, which defies all precedent, and places 
its whole glory in realizing what had been thought 
the most visionary theories ? What had this in 
common with the abolition of the French mo¬ 
narchy, or ivith the principles upon ^hich the 
English Revolution was justified ; a revoilMytifin in 
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which parliament, in all its acts and all its decla¬ 
rations, religiously adheres to tlie form of sound 
“ words,” without excluding from private dis¬ 
cussions such terms of art as may serve to con¬ 
duct an inquiry for which none but private per¬ 
sons are responsible ? These were the topicks of 
Mr. Burke’s proposed remonstrance; all of which 
tpIJicks suppose the existence and mutual relation 
of our three estates ; as well as the relation of the 
East India Company to the Crown, to parliament, 
and to the peculiar laws, rights, and usages, of the 
people of Hindostan. What reference, I say, had 
these topicks to the constitution of France; in 
which there is no king, no lords, no commons, no 
India company to injure or support, no Indian em¬ 
pire to govern or oppress ? What relation had all 
or any of these, or any question which could arise 
between the prerogatives of tlic Crown and the 
privileges of parliament, with the censure of those 
factious persons in Great Britain, whom Mr. Burke 
stg.tes to be engaged, not in favour of privilege 
against prerogative, or of prerogative against pri¬ 
vilege, but in an open attempt against our Crown 
and our parliament; against our constitution in 
church and state ; against all the parts and orders 
which compose the one and the other ? 

No persons were more fiercely active against 
Mr. Fox, and against the measures bf the house 
of IX mtj^ons dissolved in 1784, which Mr. Burke 
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defends in that remonstrance, than several of those 
revolution-makers, whom Mr. Burke condemns 
alike in his remonstrance, and in his book. These 
revolutionists indeed may be well thought to vary 
in their conduct; He is, however, far from ac¬ 
cusing them, in this variation, of the smallest de¬ 
gree of inconsistency. He is persuaded, that they 
are totally indifferent at which end they begin the 
demolition of the constitution.—Some are for com¬ 
mencing their operations with the destruction of 
the civil powers, in order the better to pull down 
the ecclesiastical; some wish to begin with the ec¬ 
clesiastical in order to facilitate the ruin of the 


civil; some would destroy the house of commons 
through the Crown; '^ome the Crown through the 
house of commons; and some would overturn 
both the one and the other through what they ^all 
the people. But I believe that this injured writer 
will think it not at all inconsistent with his.present 
duty, or with his former life, strenuously to op¬ 
pose all the various partisans of destruction, ^t 
them begin where, or when, or how they will. 
No man would set his face more determinedly 
against those who should attempt to deprive them, 
or any description of men, of the rights they pos¬ 
sess. No man would be more steady in prevent¬ 
ing them from abusing those rights to the destruc¬ 


tion of that happy order under which they enjoy 
them. As to their title to any thing f\S;^eS7 it 
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ought to 1)6 grounded on the proof they give of 
the safety with which power may be trusted in 
their hands. When they attempt without disguise, 
not to win it from our affections, but to force it 
from our fears, they shew, in the character of their 
means of obtaining it, the use they would make 
of their dominion. That writer is too well read in 
mdn not to know how often the desire and design 
of a tyrannick domination lurks in the claim of an 
extravagant liberty. Perhaps in the beginning it 
always displays itself in that manner. No man has 
ever affected power which he did not hope from 
the favour of the existing government, in any otlier 
mode. 

The attacks on the author’s consistency relative 
to France are (however grievous they may be to 
his feelings) in a great degree external to him and 
to us, and comparatively of little moment to the 
people pf England. The substantial charge upon 
liim is concerning his doctrines relative to tlie re- 
v^ution of 1688. Here it is, that they who speak 
in the name of the party have thought proper to 
censure him the most loudly, and with the greatest 
asperity. Here they fasten; and, if they are riglit 
in their fact, with sufficient judgment in their se¬ 
lection. If he be guilty in this point ho is equally 
blamabic, whether he is consistent or not. If he 
endeavours to delude his countryufen by a false 
repii«s<j:itation of the spirit of tliat leading event, 

and 
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and of the true nature and tenure of the govern¬ 
ment formed in consequence of it, he is deeply re¬ 
sponsible ; he is an enemy to the free constitution 
of the kingdom. But he is not guilty in any sense. 
I maintain that in his Reflections he has stated 
the Revolution and the Settlement upon their 
true principles of legal reason and constitutional 
policy. '■ 

His authorities are the acts and declarations of 
parliament given in their proper words. So far 
as these go, nothing can be added to what he has 
quoted. The question is, whether he has under¬ 
stood them rightly. I think they speak plainly 
enough. But we must now see whether he pro¬ 
ceeds with other authorily than his own construc¬ 
tions ; and if he does, on what sort of authority 
he proceeds. In this part, his defence will not be 
made by argument, but by wager of law. He 
takes his compurgators, his vouchers, his guaran¬ 
tees, along with him. I know, that he will not 
be satisfied ivith a justiAcation proceeding on ge¬ 
neral reasons of policy. He must be defended on 
party grounds too; or his cause is not so tenable 
as I wish it to appear. It must be made but for 
him, not only, that, in his construction of these 
publick acts and monuments, he cfuiforms himself 
to the rules of fair, legal, and logical interpreta¬ 
tion ; but it must be proved that his construction 
is in perfect harmony with that of tliXs-ricient 

Artiigs, 
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ivhigs, to whom, against the sentence of the mo¬ 
derns, on his part, I here, appeal. 

This July, it will be twenty-six years * since he 
became conneeted with a man whose memory will 
ever be precious to Englishmen of all parties, as 
long as the ideas of honour and virtue, publick 
and private, are understood and cherished in thi.s 
natibn. That memory will be kept alive with 
particular veneration by all rational and honour¬ 
able whigs. Mr. Burke entered into a connexiou 
with that party, through tha man, at an age, far 
from raw and immature; at those years when men 
are all they are ever likely to beAune ; wdicn he 
was in the prime and vigour of his life ; when the 
powers of his understanding, according to their 
standard, were at the best; his memory exercised ; 
his judgment formed; and his reading, much 
fresher in the recollection, and much readier in 
the application, than now it is. He w’as at that 
time as likely as mo.st men to know what were 
whig and wdiat were tory principles. was in 
a situation to discern what sort of wliig»prineiplcs 
they entertained with whom it was his iiish to 
form an eternal connexion. Fooli.sh he would 
have, been at that time of life (more foolisli tlian 
any man who undertakes a publick trust would be 
thought) to adhere to a cause, whicli he, amongst 
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all those who were engaged in it, had the least san¬ 
guine hopes of a road to power. 

, There are who remember, that on the removal 
of the Whigs in the year 1766 , he was as free to 
choose another connexion as any man in the 
kingdom. To put himself out of the way of the 
negociations which were then carrying on very 
eagerly, and through many channels, with the Earl 
of Chatham, he went to Ireland very soon after 
the change of ministry, and did not return until 
the meeting of parliament. lie M’^as at that time 
free from any thing which looked like an engage¬ 
ment. He wa^ further free at the desire of his 
friends; for, the very day of his return, the Mar¬ 
quis of Rockingham dvished him to accept an 
employment under the new system. He believes 
he might have had such a situation ; but again he 
cheerfully took his fate with the party. 

It would be a serious imputation upon the pru¬ 
dence of my friend, to have made even such tri¬ 
vial sacrifices as it was in his power to make,^for 
principles 'which he did not truly embrace, or did 
not perfectly understand. In either case the folly 
would have been great. The question now is, 
whether, when he first practically professed whig 
principles, he understood what principles he pro¬ 
fessed ; and whether, in his book, he has faithfully 
expressp'^ tTipm 
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When he entered into tlie vvliig parly, he did 
not conceive that they pretended to any disco¬ 
veries. They did not ali'ect to be better whigs 
than those were who lived in the days in which 
principle was put to the test. Some of the whigs 
of those days were then living. They were what 
the whigs had been at the Revolution ; what the\ 
had*bcen during the reign of cpicen Anne ; what 
they had been at the accession of the present rov'al 
family. 

W hat they were at those periods is to be seen. 
It rarely happens to a party to have the opportu¬ 
nity of a clear, authcntick, recorded declaration of 
■licir ])olit,ical tenets upon the subject of a great 
constitutional event like tjiat of the Revolution. 
The whigs had that opportunity, or, to speak more 
properly, they made it. The impeachment of 
Dr. Sacheverel was undertaken by a whig minis¬ 
try and a whig house of commons, and carried 
on before a prevalent and steady majority of w'hig 
peers. It was carried on for the express purpose 
of stathig the true grounds and prineijiles of the 
Revolution; what the commons emphatically call¬ 
ed foumhitiov. It was carried on for the pur¬ 
pose of condemning the pripciple.s on which the 
Revolution was first opjmsed, and afterwards ca¬ 
lumniated, in order, by a juridical sentence of ihi' 
highest authority, to confirm and fix •w'hig prin¬ 
ciple. . as they had operated both in the resistance 

V 01 ^‘ V! I. j to 
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to king James, and in the subsequent Settlement; 
and to fix them in the extent and witli the limi¬ 
tations wkh which it was meant they should be 
understood by posterity. The ministers and ma¬ 
nagers for the commons were persons who had, 
many of them, an active share in the Revolution. 
Most of them had seen it at an age capable of re¬ 
flection. The grand event, and all the discussions 
which led to it, and followed it, were then alive 
iii the memory and conversation of all men. The 
managers for the commons must be supposed to 
have spoken on that subject tlie prevalent ideas of 
the leading party in the commons, and of the 
whig ministry. Undoubtedlj'^ they spoke also their 
own private opinions ; and the private opinions 
of such men are not without weight. They were, 
not nmbratiles doctores, men who had studied a free 
constitution only in its anatomy, and upon dead 
systems. Tlicy knew it alive and in action. 

In this ^proceeding, tlie whig principles, as ap¬ 
plied to the Revolution and Settlement, are tj^ be 
found, or they arc to be found no where. ' I wish 
the whig readers of this appeal first to turn to 
Mr. Burke s Reflections from page 49 to page 81; 
and then to attend to the following extracts 
from the trial of Dr. Sachcverel. After this, 
they will consider two things; first, whether the 
doctrine in* Mr. Burke’s Reflections be consonant 
to that of the whigs of that period , and^^o&ndly, 

\V<icthcr 
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whether they choose to abandon the principles 
which belonged to the progenitors of some of 
them, and to the predecessors of them all, and 
to learn new principles of whiggism, imported 
from France, and disseminated in this country 
from dissenting pulpits, from federation societies, 
and from the pamphlets, which (as containing the 
political creed of those synods) arc industriously 
circulated in all parts of the two kingdoms. This 
is their affair, and they will make their option. 

These new whigs hold, that the sovereignty, 
whether exercised by one or many, did not only 
orisrinate from the people (a position not denied 
nor worth denying or as.senting to) but that, in 
the people the same sovereignty constantly and 
unalienably resides ; that the people may lawfully 
depo.se kings, not only for misconduct, but with¬ 
out any misconduct at all; that they may set up 
any new fashion of government for themselves, or 
continue without any government at their plea¬ 
sure; that the people are essentially their own mle, 
and their will the measure of their conduct; that 
the tenure of magistracy i.s not a proper subject of 
contract; because magistrates have duties, but no 
rights ; and that if a contract de facto is made with 
them in one age, allowing that it binds at all, it 
only binds those who are immediately concerned 
in it, but does not pass to posterity., ^hese doc¬ 
trines concerning the pcoj)lc (a term which they 

L 2 lire 
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are far from accurately defining, but by which, 
from many circumstances, it is plain enough they 
mean tlieir own faction, if they should grow by 
early arming, by treachery, or violence, into the 
prevailing force) tend, in my opinion, to the utter 
subversion, not only of all government, in all' 
modes, and to all stable securities to rational free¬ 
dom, but to all the rules and principles of mora'lity 
itself. 

I assert, that the ancient whigs held doctrines, 
totally different from those I have last mentioned. 

I assert, that the foundations laid down by the 
commons, on the trial of Dr. Sachevcrcl, for jus¬ 
tifying the Revolution of 1688, arc the very same 
laid down in Mr. Burke’s Reflections ; that is to 
say,—a breach of the orig/wrt/rflwfrrtci, implied and. 
expressed in the constitution of this country,- as a 
scheme of government fundamentally and invio¬ 
lably fixed in king, lords, and commons.—That 
the fundamental subversion of this ancient consti¬ 
tution, by one of its parts, having been attempted, 
and iucfl’eht accomplished, justified the Revolution. 
That it was justified only upon the necessily of the 
case ; as the only means left for the recovery of 
that ancient constitution, formed by the original 
contract of the British state ; as well as for the fu¬ 
ture preservation of the nanic government. These 
arc the points to be proved. 

A general opening to the charge agm^t Dr. 

Sacheverel 
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Sacheverel was made by the attorney-general, Sir 
John Montj^e : but as there is nothing in that 
opening speech which tends very accurately to 
settle the principle upon which the whigs pro¬ 
ceeded in the prosecution (the plan of the speech 
not requiring it) I proceed to that of Mr. Lech- 
racre, the manager, who spoke next after him. 
The "following are extracts, given, not in the ex¬ 
act order in which they stand in the printed trial, 
but in that which is thought most fit to bring the 
ideas of the whig commons distinctly under our 
view. 


MK. LECJIMEUE*. 

‘ It becomes an indispcmablc duty upon us, who 
‘ appear in the name and on the behalf of all the 
‘ commons of Great Britain, not only to demand 
‘ your lordships justice on such a criminal [Dr. 

‘ Sachcvcrel] but ckarly and openly to assert our 
' foitndUions.' - 

‘ The nature of our constitution is that of a li- Ti,nt ii,c 
‘ niUcd monarchy ; wherein the supreme power is [[ulTiui 
‘ communicated and divided between queen, lords, Ini'"xpr«. 
‘ and commons; tliough the executive power and 
‘ administration be wholly in the Crown. The 
' terms of such a constitution do not onl^ suppose, 

t*iit 


’ State Trials, vol. v. p. G51, 
J 3 
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but express, an original contract between the 
Crown and the people ; by which that supreme 
power was (by mutual consent, and not by ac¬ 
cident) limited and lodged in more bands than 
one. And t/ie uniform preservation tpf such a 
constitution for so many ages, without any fun¬ 
damental change, demonstrates to your lordships 

the continuance of the same contract.' - - — 

‘ Tlie consequences of such a frame of govern¬ 
ment are obvious. That the laws are the rule 
to both ; the common measure of the power of 
the Crown, and of tlie obedience of the subject; 
and if the executive part endeavours the subver¬ 
sion and total destruction of the government, the. 
original contract is tliereby broke,. and the right 
of allegiance ceases; that part of the government, 
thus fundamentally injured, liath a right lo save 
or recover that constitution in which it had an 

original interest.’- 

‘ The necessary means (which is the phrase used 
by the commons in their first article) arc words 
made choice of by them with the greatest caution. 
Those means are described (in the preamble to 
tlieir charge) to be, that glorious enterprise, 
which his late Majesty undertook, with an arm¬ 
ed force, to deliver this kingdom from popery 
and arbitrary power; the concurrence of many 
subjects of the realm, who came over with him 
in that enterprise, and of many otliQrs of all 
' ranks 
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‘ ranks and orders, who appeared in arms in many 
‘ parts of the kingdom in aid of that enterprise. 

‘ These were the means that brought about the 
‘ Revolution; and which the act that passed soon 
‘ after, declaring the rights and liberties of the 
' sultjcct, and settling the succession of the Crovn, 

‘ intends, when his late majesty is therein called the 
‘ gtorious instrument of delivering the kingdom; 

‘ and which the commons, in the last part of their 
‘ first article, express by the word 7'esistance. 

‘ But the commons, who will never be unmind- K^garti oi 

* lilt coni- 

‘ ful of the alkgiancc of tlie subjects to the Crown to 
‘ of this realm, judged it highly incumbent upon L’lancc lo 
* them, out of regard to the safety of her majesty s anVw Uie 
‘ person and govc7'nment, and the a/icient a/id legal clmltuli- 
‘ constitution of this kingdom, to call that resistance 
‘ the 7ieccssa7'y 77iea7is ; thereby plainly founding 
‘ that power, right, and resistance, which was ex- 
‘ ercised by the people at the time of the happy 
‘ Revolution, and which the duties of self-presc7'- 
‘ vfftion and religion called them to, upon the NE- 
‘ CESSITY of the case, and at the sahe tbne ef- 
‘ fectually seciv'mg her 77iaj€stfs gove7'7i77ie7tt, a77d 

‘ the d/ie allegmice of all her subjects' - 

‘ The nature of such an 0 }'igmal contract of go- 
‘ vemment proves, that there is not only a power "“f- 
‘ in the people, who have i/iherited this freedom, to ' 
‘ assert their own title to it: but they are bound ““d 

the same 

L 4 in conitllu- 

tiou. 
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‘ ill duty to transmit the same constitution to their 
‘ posterity also.’ 


Mr. Lechmere made a second speech. NotwilJi- 
standing the clear and satisfactory manner in which 
he delivered himself in his first, upon this arduous 
question, he thinks himself bound again distinctly 
to assert the same foundation •, and to justify the 
Revolution on the case of necessity only, upon prin¬ 
ciples perfectly coinciding with those laid down 
in Mr. Burke's letter on the French affairs. 


-MK. LECHMERE. 

‘ Your lordships were acquainted, in opening 
‘ the charge, with how great caution, and with 
‘ what unfeigned regard to her majesty and her 
‘ government, and the duty and allegiance. or«licr 
‘ subjects, the commons made use of the words 
‘ necessary means, to express the resistance that was 
‘ made use of to bring about the Revolution, and 
‘ with the condemning of which the doctor is 
' charged by this article; not doubting but that the 
‘ honour apd justice of that resistance, front the 
‘ necessity of that case, and to which alone vx have 

‘ strictly 
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‘ strictly conjimd ourselves, when duly considered, 

‘ would confirm and strengthen f, and be under- 
‘ stood to be an effectual security for an allegiance ‘’'®* 

^ tilicj'iancc 

‘ of the subject to the Crown of this realm, in every "““''i ''f 

. insccu.c 

‘ other case where there is not the same necessity ; «itiumt 

tills restric 

‘ and that the right of the people to self-defence, tion. 

‘ and preservation of their liberties, by resistance 
‘ as their last ronedy, is the result of a case of 
‘ such necessity only, and by which the original 
‘ contract between king and people is broke. 

‘ This was the principle laid down and carried 
‘ through all that was said with respect to alle- 
‘ giance; and on which foundation, in the name 
‘ and on the behalf of all the commons of Great 
‘ Britain, we assert and justify that resistance by 
■ which the lute happy Revolution was brought 
‘ about.' - 

‘ It appears to your lordships and the world, 

^ that breaking the orighinl contract betieccn 
‘ king and people, were the words made choice of 
‘ Jsy that house of commons, [the house of commons 
‘ which originated the Declaration of flight,] with 
‘ the greatest deliberation and judgment, and ap- 
‘ proved of by your lordships, in that first and fun- 
‘ damental step towards the re-establishnicnt of 
‘ the government, which had received so great a 
‘ shock from the evil counsels which had been 
‘ given to that unfortunate prince.’ * 


Sit 
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Sir John Hawles, another of the managers fol¬ 
lows the steps of his brethren, positively affirming 
the doctrine of non-resistance to government to 
be the general, moral, religious, and political rule 
for the subject; and justifying the Revolution on 
the same principle with Mr. Burke, that is, as an' 
euveption from mcessitif. — Indeed he carries the 
doctrine on the general idea of non-resistance much 
further than Mr. Burke has done; and full as far 
us it can perhaps be supported by any du^ of 
perfect obligation ; however noble and hcroick it 
may be in many cases to .sulier death rather than 
disturb the tranquillity of our country. 


SIR JOHN HAWLES*. 

‘ Certainly it must be granted, that the doctrine 
‘ that commands obedience to the suprt;me power, 
‘ though in things contrary to nature, even to suf- 
‘ fer death, which is the highest injustice that can 
‘ bo done a*man, rather than make an opposition to 
‘ the supreme power [is reasonable;] t because the 
‘ death of one, or some few private persons is a 

* Page 67G. 

The words necessary to the completion of the sentence are 
wanting in the {printed trial—but the construction of the sen¬ 
tence, as well as the foregoing [lart of the speech, justifies the 
insertion of some such supplemental words as the above." 

*' less 
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* less evil than disturbing the whole government; 
‘ that law must needs be understood to forbid the 
‘ doing or saying any thing to disturb the goveni- 
‘ ment; the rather because the obeying that law 
‘ cannot be pretended to be against nature : and 
‘ the doctor's refusing to obey that implicit law, 
‘ is the reason for which he is now prosecuted ; 
‘ ‘though he would have it believed, that the rea- 
‘ son he is now prosecuted, was for the doctrine 
‘ he asserted of obedience to the supreme power; 
‘ which he might have preached as long as he had 
‘ pleased, and the commons would have taken no 
‘ offence at it, if he had stopped there, and not 
‘ have taken upon him, on that pretence or occa- 
‘ sion, to liave cast odious colours upon the Revo- 
‘ lution.' 


Cicncral Stanhope was among the managers; 
tie begins his speech by a rcicrence to the opinion 
of his fellow managers, which he hcJJ^Jcd had put 
l)eyond all doubt the limits and qualifications that 
the commons had placed to their doctrines con¬ 
cerning the Revolution; yet, not satisfied with this 
general reference, after condemning the principle 
of non-resistance, which is asserted in the sermon 
without any exception, and stating, that, under 
the specious ^pretence of preaching a peaceable 

debt line. 
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doctrine, Sachevcrel and the Jacobites meant, in 
reality, to excite a rebellion in favour of the pre¬ 
tender, he explicitly limits his ideas of resistance 
and the boundaries laid down by his colleagues, 
and by Mr. Burke. 


GENEllAL STANHOPE. 

‘ The constitution of England is founded upon 
‘ compact; and the subjects of this kingdom have, 
‘ in their .several publiek and private capacities, as 
‘ legal a title to what arc their riglits by law, as a 
‘ prince to the possession of his crown. 

‘ Your lordships, and most that hear me, are 
‘ witnesses, and must remember the nc(:essities of 
‘ those times which brought about the Revolution: 
‘ that 710 other remedy was left to preserve our re- 
‘ ligion and liberties ; that 7'esistance teas neccs- 
‘ sary, a/al co)isc(juc)itly just.' - 

‘ Had the doctor, in the remaining part of his 
' sermon, preached up peace, ([uietness, and the 
‘ like; and’ shewn how happy we are under her 
‘ majesty’s administration, and exhorted obedience 
‘ to it; he had never been called to answer a char<>:c 
‘ at your lordships bar. But the tenor of all his 
‘ subsequent discour.se is one continued invective 
‘ against the government. 

X- # ' 
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Mr. Walpole (afterwards Sir Robert) was one 
of the managers on this occasion. He was an ho¬ 
nourable man and a sound whig. He was not, as 
the Jacobites and discontented w higs of his time 
have represented him, anJ as ill-informed people 
Still represent him, a prodigal and corrupt mini¬ 
ster. They charged him, in their libels and sedi- 
tioifc conversations, with having first reduced cor¬ 
ruption to a system. Such was their cant. But 
he was far from governing by corruption. He 
governed by party attachments. The charge of 
.systematick corruption is less applicable to him, 
perhaps, than to any minister who ever served the 
Crown for so gi’cat a length of time. He gained 
over very few from the opposition. Without being 
a genius of the first class, he was an intelligent, 
prudent, and safe minister. lie loved peace: and 
he helped to communicate the same disposition to 
nations at least as warlike and restless as that in 
which he had the chief direction of affairs. Though 
he gerved a master who w'as fond of martial fame, 
he* kept all the establishments very k)w. The 
land tax continued at tw'o shillings in the pound 
for the greater part of his administration. The 
other impositions were moderate. The profound 
repose, the equal liberty, the firm protection of 
just laws during the long period of his power, 
were the principal causes of tha# prosperity 
which aftcrAvards took such rapid strides towards 

perfection; 
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perfection; and which furnished to this nation ability 
to acquire the military glory which it has since 
obtained, as well as to bear the burthens, the cause 
and consequence of that warlike reputation. With 
many virtues, public and private, he had his 
faults; but his faults were superficial. A careless,' 
coarse, aud over familiar style of discourse, with¬ 
out sufficient regard to persons or occasions, find 
an almost total want of political decorum, were 
the errours by which he was most hurt in the 
publick opinion; and those through whicli his 
enemies obtained the greatest advantage over him. 
But justice must be done. The prudence, steadi¬ 
ness, and vigilance of that man, joined to the 
greatest possible lenity in his character and his 
politicks, preserved the crown to this royal family; .. 
and with it, their laws and liberties to this coun¬ 
try. Walpole had no other plan of defence for 
the Revolution, than that of the other managers, 
and of Mr. Burke; and he gives full as little coun¬ 
tenance to any arbitrary attempts, on the part of 
restless anck factious men, for framing new govern¬ 
ments according to their fancies. 


.nu. WALPOI.E. 


Case of re- Resistance is no where enacted to be legal, but 

sisiaucc out _ _ " 

of t'jc law, ‘ subjected, ‘by all the laws now in being, to the 
lii^hciit of- ‘ greatest penalties, ft is what is not, cannot, nor 

feucc. , 

qyght 
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* ought ever to be described, or affirmed in any 
‘ positive law, to be excusable : when, and upon 
‘ what nevcr-tO"be-ea'pected occasions, it may be ex- 
‘ ercised, no man can foresee ; and it ought never 
‘ to he thought of, but whoi an uttih' subversion of 
% the laws of the realm threatens the whole frame 
‘ of our co)istitution, and no redress can other- 
‘ tme be hoped for. It therefore does, and ought for 
‘ ever, to stand, in the eye and letter of the law, as 
‘ the highest offence. But because any man, or 
‘ party of men, may not, out of folly or wantonness, 

‘ commit treason, or make their own discontents, 

‘ ill principles, or disguised affections to another in¬ 
terest, a pretence to resist the supreme power, 

‘ will it follow from thence that the utmost ncces- ««■ 

ccasily 

‘ sitp ought not to engage a nation in its ojwj *' 

‘ defence for the preso'vation of the whole? 


Sir Joseph Jekyl was, as 1 have always heard 
and.believcd, as nearly as an individual could be, 
the very standard of whig principles hi his age. 
He was a learned, and an able man; full of ho¬ 
nour, integrity, and publick spirit; no lover of 
innovation; nor disposed to change his solid prin¬ 
ciples for tlie giddy fashion of the hour. Let us 
hear this whig. 


SIR 
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, SIR JOSEPH JEKYL. 

doMoTstate * clearinUfup and vindicating the justice of 
•lie imiiisof i iIjjj Revolution, whicli was the second tiling pro-, 
‘ posed, it is far from the intent of the commons 
‘ to state the limits and bounds of the subjects ^ub- 
‘ mission to the sovereign. That which the law 
‘ hath been wisely silent in, the commons desire to 
‘ be silent in too ; nor will they put an^ case of a 
‘ justifiable resistance, but that of the Revolution 
‘ only; and they persuade themselves that the. 
‘ doing right to that resistance ivill be so far from 
‘ promoting popular license or confusion, that it 
To secure ‘ icill liuvc o Contrary effect, and be' a means of 
thermTy ‘ Settling vicns miiids in the love, of, and renera- 
Revoiutlon. ‘ fo)', the luus ; to rescue and secure which, 

‘ was the ONLY aim and intention if those con- 
‘ cerned in resistance.' 


Dr. Sacheverers counsel defended him on this 
principle, namely—that whilst he enforced I'rom 
the pulpit the general doctrine of non-resistance, 
be was not obliged to take notice of tlic tlieonitick 
limits which ought to modify that doctrine. Sir 
Joseph Jckyl, in his rojily, whilst he controverts its 
application to the doctor's defence, fully admits 
I ' . ami 
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and even enforces the principle itself, and sup¬ 
ports the Revolution of 1688 , as he and all the 
managers had done before, exactly upon the same 
grounds on which Mr. Burke has built, in his 
Reflections on the French Revolufon. 


SIR JOSEPH JEKYL. 

‘ If the Doctor had pretended to have-stated Biamabie 
* the particular bounds and limits of non-resist- bounds of 
‘ ance, and told the people in what cases they 
‘ might, or might not resist, he would have been 
‘ much to blame ; nor was one word said in the 
‘ articles, o’* by the managers, as if that was ex- 
‘ pected from him; but, on the contrary, we have 
‘ incisted, that in NO case can resistance be law- Resistance 
‘ ful, but in case of extreme necessity; and R’Acpc |n“I,“|""^ 
‘ the constitution cannot otherwise be pmemd; 

‘ and such necessity ought to be plain and obvious 
‘ to the sense and judgment of the whole nation; 

‘ and this was the case at the Revolution' 


The counsel for Doctor Sachevercl, in defend¬ 
ing their client, were (friven in reality to abandon 
the fundamental principles of his doctrine, and to 
confess, that an exception to the general doctrine 
vo;.. VI. M of 
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of passive obedience and non-resistance did exist 
in the case of the Revolution. This the managers. 
for the commons considered as having gained their 
cause; as their having obtained the whokoi what 
tliey contenddi for. They congratulated them¬ 
selves and the nation on a civil victory, as glorious 
and “as honourable as any that had be^ obtained 
in arms during that reign of triumphs. 

Sir Joseph Jckyl, in his reply to Harcourt, and 
the other great men who conducted the cause for 
the tory side, spoke in the following membrable 
terms, distinctly stating the whole of what tlie 
whig house of commons contended for, in tlie 
name of all their constituents:—• 


SIR JOSEPH JEKTL. 


‘ lo^^ds, the concessions [Uie concessions of 

* Sacheverel’s counsel] are tliese:—^That necessity 
f caw'*of" * creates an exception to the general rule of sub- 
theutraSt * ^‘^ission to the prince;—tliat such exception is 
the'dimand' ^^^cpstood OP implied in the laws that require 
of the Com- ‘ such submission;—and that the case of the Re- 

laons . 

‘ volution was a case of necessity, 

‘ These are concessions so ample, and do so/«%* 
‘ answer the drift of the commons in tliis article, 

* and are fej the utmost extent of their meaning in 
^ it, that I can’t forbear congratulating them upon 


this 
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* this success of their impeachment; that in full 
‘ parliament, this erroneous doctrine of unlimited 
‘ non-resistance is given up and disclaimed. Anj^ 
‘ may it not, in after ages, be an addition to the 
‘ glories of this bright reign, that s8 many of those 

* who are honoured with being in her majesty’s 

* service have been at your lordships bar, thus 

* srifccessfully contending for the national rights of 
‘ her people, and proving they are not precarious 

* or remediless ? 

‘ But to return to these concessions; I must 
‘ appeal to your lordships, whether they are not 
‘ a total departure from the Doctor’s answer.* 


I now proceed to shew that the whig managers 
for the commons meant to preserve the govern¬ 
ment on a firm foundation, by asserting the per¬ 
petual validi^ of the settlement then made, and 
its coercive power upon posterity. I mean to^hew 
that they gave no sort of countenance t8 any doc¬ 
trine tending to impress the people, taken sepa¬ 
rately from the legislature which includes the 
Crown, with an idea that they had acquired a mo- 
jTal or civil competency to alter (without breach of 
the original compact on the part of the king) the 
succession to the crown, at their pleasure: much 
less that they had acquired any right, in the case 

M2 of 
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of such an event as caused the Revolution, to set 
up any new form of government. The author 
v^e Reflections, I believe, thought that no man of 
common understanding could oppose to this doc* 
trine, the ordinary sovereign power as declared in 
the act of queen Anne. That is, that the kings of 
queens of the realm, with the consent of parlia¬ 
ment, are competent to regulate and to settle the 
succession of the Crown. This power is mid ever 
was inherent in the supreme sovereignty; and 
was not, as the political divines vainly tafk, ac¬ 
quired by the Revolution. It is declared in the old 
statute of queen Elizabeth. Such a power must 
reside in the complete sovereignty of every king¬ 
dom ; and it is in fact exercised in all of them. 
But this right of competence in the legislature, not, 
in the people, is by the legislature itself to be.exer¬ 
cised with sound discretion ; that is to say, it is to 
be exercised or not, in conformity to the funda¬ 
mental principles of this government; to the rules 
of n^oral obligation; and to the faith of pacts, 
either contained in the nature of the transaction, 
nr entered into by the body corporate of the king¬ 
dom ; which body, in juridical construction, nev^r 
dies; and in fact never loses its members at once 
by death. 

Whether this. doctrine is reconcilable to the 
modern philosophy of government, I believe the 
author neither knows nor cares; as he has little 

yespect 
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respect for any of that sort of philosophy. This 
' may be because his capacity and knowledge do' 
not reach to it. If such be the case, he cannot he 
blamed, if he acts on the sense of that incapacity ; 
he cannot be blamed, if in the most arduous and 
britical questions w'hich can possibly arise, and 
which affect to the quick the vital parts of our 
conititution, he takes the side which leans most to> 
safety and settlement; that he is resolved not “ to< 
“ be wise beyond what is written” in the legisla¬ 
tive record and practice ; that when doubts arise 
on them, he endeavours to interpret one statute 
by another; and to reconcile them all to established 
recognised morals, and to the general, ancient, 
kno wn policy of the laws of England. T wo things' 
are equally evident, the first is, that the legislature 
possesses the power of regulating the succession of 
the Crown; the second, that in the exercise of that 
right it has uniformly acted as if under the re- 
straints which the author has stated. That author 
makes what the ancients call mos majorum, qpt in¬ 
deed his sole, but certainly his principal rule of 
policy, to guide his judgment in whatever regards- 
our laws. Uniformity and analogy can be pre¬ 
served in them by this process only. That point 
being fixed, and layin^4 fast hold of a strong bot¬ 
tom, our speculations may swing in all directions, 
without publick detriment, because they will ride 
with sure anchorage. 

M 3 
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In this manner these things have been always 
considered by our ancestors. There are some in¬ 
deed who have the art of turning the very acts of 
parliament which were made for securing the he¬ 
reditary succession in the present royal family, by 
rendering it penal to doubt of the validity of those* 
acts of parliament, into an instrument for defeat¬ 
ing all their ends and purposes: but upon grounds 
so very foolish, that it is not worth while to take 
further notice of such sophistry. 

To prevent any unnecessary subdivision, l"shall 
here put together what may be necessary to shew 
the perfect agreement of the whigs with Mr. 
Burke, in his assertions, that the Revolution made 
no “ essential change in the constitution of the 
“ monarchy, or in any of its ancient, sound, and . 
“ legal principles; that the succession was settled 
in the Hanover family, upon the idea, and in 
“ the mode of an hereditary succession qualified 
** with Protestantism; that it was not settled upon 
elective principles, in any sense of the word elec- 
“ tive, or’bnder any modification or description 
“ of election whatsoever; but, on the contrary, 
** that the nation, after the Revolution, renewed 
by a fresh compact the spirit of the original 
“ compact of the state, biij &ing itself, both in its 
“ existing members and all its posterity , to adhere 
“‘to the settlement of an hereditary succession in 
“ the Protestant line, drawn from James the First, 

“ lis the stock of inheritance.” 

SIH 
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SItt JOHN HAWLES. 

* If he [Dr. Sacheverel] is of the opinion he Necejsiyoi 

»ettlingthe 

* pretends, I cannot imagine how it comes to pass, nei't of <•'« 
• ‘ that he that pays that deference to the supreme submission 

^*^11 1 • 1 to the set- 

* power has preached so directly contrary to the tUment. 

‘ determinations of the supreme power in this 

‘ government; he very well knowing that the 

* lawfulness of the Revolution, and of the means 

* whereby it was brought about, has already been 
‘ determined by the aforesaid acts of parliament: 

‘ and do it in the worst manner he could invent. 

‘ For questioning the right to the Crown here in 
‘ England has procured the shedding of more 

* blood, and caused more slaughter, than all the 
‘ other matters, tending to disturbances in the go- 
‘ vernment, put together. If, therefore, the doc- 
‘ trine which the apostles had laid down, was only 

* to continue the peace of the world, as thinking 
‘ the death of some few particular persons better 
‘ to be borne with than a civil war; ^hre it is the 
‘ highest breach of that law to question the first 
‘ principles of this government’ 

‘ If the Doctor had been contented with the 
‘ liberty he took of jlreaching up die duty of pas- 
‘ sive obedience, in me most extensive manner he 
‘ had thought fit, and would have stopped there, 

* your lordships would not have had tli^ trouble, 

M i 
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' in relation to him, that you now have; but it is 

* plain that he preached up his absolute and un- 
‘ conditional obedience, not to cmitinm the peace 
‘ atid tranquillity of this nation, but to set the sub- 
‘ jects at strife, and to raise a war in the bowels of 

* this nation', and it is for this that he is now pro- 
‘ secuted; though he would fain have it believed 
‘ that the prosecution was for preaching the peaee- 

* able doctrine of absolute obedience.’ 


SIR JOSEPH JEKYL. 


Wliule 
Trame of 
jovern- 
:Dent re* 
Morcd un¬ 
hurt, on the 
Revolution. 


The whole tenor of the administration, then 

* in being, was agreed by all to be a total depar- 
‘ ture from the constitution. The nation was at 
*• that time united in that opinion, all but the cri- 

* minal part of it. And as the nation joined in the 

* judgment of their disease, so they did in the re- 
‘ medy. They saw there was no remedy left byt 
‘ the last; &nd when that remedy took place, the 
‘ whole frame of the governmerU was restored en- 
‘ tire and unhurt.* This shewed the excellent 

* temper 


* < What we did was, in truth ^.id substance and in a con- 

* stituUonal lig^t, a revolution, not made, but prevented. We 

* took solid securities; we settled doubtful questions; we cor> 
' rected anomalies in our law. In the stable, fundamental parts 

of 
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‘ temper the nation was in at that time, that, after 
‘ such provocations from an abuse of the regal 
‘ power, and such a convulsion, wo owe part of the, 
‘ constitution was altered, or suffered the least 
‘ damage: but, on the contrary, the whole re- 
'• ccived new life and vigour' 


The tory counsel for Dr. Sacheverel having in¬ 
sinuated, that a great and essential alteration in 
the ednstitution had been wrought by the Revolu¬ 
tion, Sir Joseph Jekyl is so strong on this point, 
that he takes fire even at the insinuation of his 
being of such an opinion. 

SIR JOSEPH JEKTL. 

‘ If the Doctor instructed his counsel to in- No innoTR. 
‘ sinuate that there was any innovation in the r "voL** 

* constitution^'*"'' 

* of our constitution, we made no revolution; no, nor any 
‘ alteration at all. We did not impair the monarchy. Per- 
‘ haps it might be shewn tliat we strengthened Tt very consi- 

* derably. The nation kept the same ranks, the same orders, 

‘ the same privileges, the same franchises, the same rules for 
< property, the same subordinations, the same order in the 
‘ law, in the revenue, and in the magistracy; the same lords, 

‘ tho same commons, the ume corporations, the same elec- 

* tors.* Jlir. Burie't ^eeca in the house o/" commons, gfA Te- 
hruartj 1790. It appears how exactly he coincide in every 
thing with Sir Joseph Jekyl. 
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‘ constitution wrought by the Revotution, it is an 
‘ addition to his crime. The Revolution did not 
f introduce any innovation; it was a restoration 
‘ of the ancient fundamental constitution of the 

* kingdom^ and giving it its proper force and 

* energy.’ * 


The solicitor general, Sir Robert Eyre, distin¬ 
guishes expressly the case of the Revolution, and 
its principles, from a proceeding at pleasure, on 
the part of the people, to change their ancient 
constitution, and to frame a new government for 
themselves. He distinguishes it with the same 
care from the principles of regicide, and republi¬ 
canism, and the sorts of resistance condemned by • 
the doctrines of the church of England, *and, 
which ought to be condemned by the doctrines' 
of all churches professing Christianity. 

MR. SOLICITOR GENERAL, SIR ROBERT EViJE. 

‘ The resistance at the Revolution, which was 

* founded in unavoidable necessity, could be no de- 
‘ fence to a man that was attacked for asserting 
‘ that the people might cokicel their dkgiance at 
‘ pleasure, or dethrone m;;d murder thsir sove- 

* reign by a judiciary sentence. For it can never 
‘ be inferred from the lawfulness of resistance, at 

a time 
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‘ a time when a total subversion of the gooern- 

* ment both in church and state was intended^ 

* that a people may take up arms, and call their so- 
‘ vereign to account at pleasure ; and, therefore, 

‘ since the Revolution could be of no service in giv- 
' ing%he least colour for asserting any such wicked 

* principle, the doctor could never intend to put it 
‘ into the mouths of those new preachers, and new 

* politicians, for a defence; unless it be his opinion, 

‘ th;t,t the resistance at the Revolution can bear any Revolution 

* parallel with the execrable murder of the royal'^cmeW^ 
‘ martyr, so justly detested by the whole nation. rim!” *''* 

‘ It is plain that the Doctor is not impeached 
‘ for preaching a general doctrine, and enforcing 
‘ the general duty of obedience, but for preaching 
‘ against an excepted case after he has stated the 

* exception. He is not impeached for preaching the 

* general doctrine of obedience, and the utter ille- 

* gality of resistance upon any pretence whatso- 
‘ ever; but because, having first laid down the 
<* general doctrine as true, without any exception, 

‘ he states the excepted case, the Reitolution, in 

* express terms, as an objection; and then assum- 

* ing the consideration of that excepted case, de- 
‘ nies there was any resistance in the Revolution; 

‘ and asserts, that to i jipute resistance to the Revo- 
‘ lution, would cast black and odious colours upon 
‘ it. This is not preaching the doctrine of non- 
‘ resistance, in the general terms used by the 

‘ hom’ilies, 
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‘ homilies, and the fathers of the church, where 

* cases of necessity may be understood tg be e.vcepted 
*. by a tacit impUcation, as the counsel have allowed; 

* but is preaching directly against the resistance 
‘ at the Revolution, which, in the course of this de- 

* bate, has been all along admitted to be neBssary 

* and just, and can have no other meaning than to 
‘ bring a dishonour upon the Revolution, and an 
‘ odium upon those great and illustrious pereons, 
‘ those friends to the monarchy and the church, 
‘ that assisted in bringing it about. For had the 
‘ doctor intended any thing else, he would have 
‘ treated the case of the Revolution in a different 
‘ manner, and have given it the true and fair 

* answer ; he would have said, that tli^ resistance 
‘ at the Revolution was of absolute necessity, and 
‘ the only means left to revive the constitution; 

‘ and must therefore be taken as an excepted case, 

* and could never come within the reach and in- 
‘ tention of the general doctrine of the church. 

* Your lordships take notice on what grounds 
‘ the Doctor continues to assert the same position 
‘ in his answer. But is it not most evident, that 
‘ the general exhortations to be met with in the 

* homilies of the church of England, and such like 
‘ declarations in the statutj's of the kingdom, are 
*■ meant only as rules for thffcivil obedience of the 
' subject to the legal administration of the supreme 
‘ power in ordinary cases? And it is equally 

absurd. 
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‘ absurd, to construe any words in a positive law to 
‘ authorize the destruction of the whole, as to ex- 
‘ pect that king, lords,, and commons should, in 
‘ express terms of law, declare such an ultimate re- 
‘ sort as the right of resistance, at a time when the 
i cas^sujjposes that the force of all laws is ceased*. 

‘ The commons must always resent, with the (/ommons 

* utmost detestation and abhorrence, every posi- whatever 

* tion that may shake the authority of Aat act of lubmUsion 

* parliament, whereby the crown is settled upon 
‘ hef'majesty, and whereby the lords spiritual 

‘ temporal and commons do, m the name of all the 

* people of England, most humbly and faithfully 
‘ submit themselves, their heirs and posterities, to 
‘ her majesty, which this general principle of abso- 
‘ lute non-resistance must certainly shake. 

‘ For, if the resistance at the Revolution was 
‘ illegal, the Revolution settled in usurpation, and 
‘ this act can have no greater force and authority, 

‘ than an act passed under an usurper. 

‘ And the commons take leave to observe, that 
‘ tlie authority of the parliamentary settlement is 
‘ a matter of tlie greatest consequence to maintain, 

‘ in a case where the hereditary right to the crow'n 
‘ is contested. 

‘ It appears by the Jeveral instances mentioned 

* in the act declaring yie rights and liberties of the 
‘ subject, and settling die succession c/f the crown, 

* See Reflections, p. 121'2*S. 


‘ jthat 
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* that at the time of the Revolution there was a 

* total subversion of the constitution of govem- 
ment both in church and state, which is a case 

‘ that the laws of England could never suppose, 

* provide for, or have in view' 

• ***«*' 

Sir Joseph Jekyl, .so often quoted, consideced 
the preservation of the monarchy, and of the 
rights and prerogatives of the Crown, as essential 
objects with all sound whigs ; and that they'were 
bound, not only to maintain them when injured 
or invaded, but to exert themselves as much for 
their re-establishment, if they should happen to be 
overthrown by popular fiiry, as any of their own 
more immediate and popular rights and privileges, 
if the latter should be at any time subverted by 
the Crown. For this reason he puts the cases of the 
Revolution and the Restoration, exactly upon the 
same footing. He plainly marks, that it was the 
object of all honest men, not to sacrifice one part 
of the conf titution to another ; and much ‘more, 
not to sacrifice any of them to visionary theories 
of the rights of man; but to preserve our whole 
inheritance in the constitution, in all its members 
and all its relations, entire,iiand unimpaired, from 
generation to generation, ^n this Mr. Burke ex¬ 
actly agreesi)With him. 


SIR 
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SIR JOSEPH JEKYL. 


* Nothing is plainer than that the people have a wiiat «re 

11 • • mi • • 1 the rights of 

‘ right to the laws and the constitution. This right the people. 

‘ the nation hath asserted, and recovered out of 

• 

‘ the hands of those who had dispossessed them of 
‘ it,at several times. There j^re of this tm famous 
instauces in the knowledge of the present age; I 
‘ mean that of the Restoration, and that of the jRc- Restoration 
‘ volietion ; in both of these great events were the imiou. 

‘ regal power, and the rights of the people reco- 
‘ vered. And it is hard to say in which the people People 
^ have the greatest interest ; for the commons are an eqoai 
‘ sensible that there is not one legal power be- the legal 


‘ longing to the Crmm, but they have an interest Vu'crown 
‘ in it; and I doubt not but they will akvays 
‘ as careful to support the rights of the Crown 
‘ as their own privileges' 

The other whig managers regarded (as he did) 
the overturning of die monarchy by a republican 
factioii* with the very same horrour and detestation, 
with which they regarded the destruction of the 
privileges of the people by an arbitrary monarch. 


MR. LfcCHMERE, 

Speaking of our constitution, states ft as * a con¬ 
stitution which happily recovered itself, at the 

‘ Restoration, 
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Omstitu- * Restoration, from the confusions and disorders 
veredatthe* which, fAc horrid and detestable proceedings of 
and Rcvol' / foctton and usurpation had thrown it into, 
I gjjjj ^]jafter many convulsions and struggles, 
‘ was providentially saved at the late happy Revo- 
‘ lution; and, by the many good laws passed since 
‘ that time, stands now upon a firmer foundation : 
‘ togetlier with the most comfortable prospect of 
‘ security to all posterity, by the settlement of the 
‘ crown in the protestant line.’ 


I mean now to shew that the whigs, (if Sir Jo¬ 
seph Jckyl was one) and if he spoke in conformity 
to the sense of the whig house of commons and, 
the wh% ministry who employed him, did .care¬ 
fully guard against any presumption that might 
arise from the repeal of the non-resistance oath of 
Charles the Second, as if, at the Revolution, the 
ancient principles of our government were at all 
changed—»or that republican doctrines were coun¬ 
tenanced—or any sanction given to seditious pro¬ 
ceedings upon general undefined ideas of miscon¬ 
duct—or for changing the form of government— 
or for resistance upon any|, other ground than the 
necessity so often mentioned for the purpose of self- 
preservatiofj. It will shew still more clearly the 
equal care of the then whigs, to prevent either the 
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regal power from being swallowed up on pretence 
of popular rights, or the popular rights from be¬ 
ing destroyed on pretence of regal prerogatives- 

SIR JOSEPH JEKYL. 

* further, I desire it may be considered, that Mi»chuf of 

’ •' liroaclmjK 

‘ tlfese Icg-islators [the legislators Arho framed the 

^ ® chical priii- 

‘ non-resistance oath of Charles the Second] were cipies. 

‘ guarding against the consequences of those per- 
‘ nicioHs and antimmarch teal principles, which 
‘ had been broached a Utile before in this nation ; 

‘ and those large declarations in favour of non- 
‘ resistance were made to encounter or obviate the 
‘ mischief cf those principles; as appears by tlic 
‘ preamble to the fullest of those acts, which is tlie 
‘ militia act, in the 13th and Mtli of king Charles 
‘ the Second. The words of that act are these : 

‘ And during the late usurped governments, manyi: WO cases 
‘ evil and rebellious principles have been instilled aiice, one 
‘ into the minds of the people of this Jdngdom, ii.e'c7(mn7 
‘ wfii'ch niaif break forth, unless prevented, to the 
‘ disturbance of the peace and quiet thereof: jRe 
‘ it therefore enacted, ^c. Here your lordships 
‘ may see the reason that inclined those legislators 
‘ to express themselvesjin such a manner against 
‘ resistance. Ihey hadjsecn the regal rights swal- 
‘ lowed up under the pretence of pojfular ones; 

‘ and it is no imputation on them that they did 
VOL, VI. N ‘ ilot 
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‘ not then foresee a guile different case, as was 
‘ that of the Revolution; where, under the pretence 

of regal authority, a total subversion of the rights 
‘ of the subject was advanced, and in a manner 
‘ effected. And this may serve to shew, that it 
‘ was not the de.sign of those legislators to conr 
‘ demn re,si,stavice, in a case of absolute necessity, 

‘ for grresertung the constitution, when they were 
‘ guarding against principles which had so lately 
‘ destroyed it. 

‘ As to the truth of the doctriiu' in this dcclara- 
‘ tion which was repealed, 1 U'ill admit it to be as 
‘ true as the docloi's counsel assert it; that is, 
‘ with an c.vception of cases of necessity, and it was 
‘ not repealed because it was false understanding 
‘ it with that restriction; but it was repealed bc- 
‘ cause it might be interpreted in an uncoij/ined 
‘ sense, and evclusivc of that restriction ; and, be- 
‘ ing so understood, would reflect on the justice 
‘ of the Revolution; and this the legislature had at 
‘ heart, and were very jealous of; and, by this repeal 
‘ of that d«*claration, gave a parliamentary efr legis- 
‘ lative admonition, against asserting this doctrine 
‘ of non-resistance in an unlimited sense’ - 

‘ Though the general doctrine of non-resistance, 
‘ the doctrine of the churbh of England, as stated 
‘ in her homilies or elsewhere delivered, by which 
‘ the general duty of subjects to the higher powers 
‘ is taught, be owned to be, as unquestionably it 

i.s. 
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‘ is, a godly and wholesome doctrine ; thouf^h this 
‘ g;encral doctrine has been constantly inculcated 
‘ by the reverend fathers of the church, dead aitd 
‘ living, and preached by them as a preservative 
‘ against the poj)ish doctrine of deposing princes, 

/ and as the ordinary rule of obedience; and 
‘ though the same doctrine has been preached, 

‘ maintained, and avowed by our most orthodox 

* and able divines from the time of Uie Refor- 
‘ mat ion; and how innocent a man Dr. Sacheverid 

* had been, if irit/i an honest and well-meant zeal, 

‘ he had preached the same doctrine in the same 
*■ £r(.'n<;ral terms in which he found it delivered by 
■ the ajjostles of Christ, as taught by the homilies, 
‘ and t!ie r-vereud fathers of our church, and, in 
' imitation of those great examples, had only 
' pr< ssed the general duty of ol)edicncc, and the 
‘ illegalil}'^ of resistance, without taking notice of 
‘ any exception.’ 


Another of the managers for the house of com¬ 
mons, Sir ,lohn Holland, was not less careful in 
guarding against a confusion of the principles of 
the Revolution, with aly loose, genenil doctrines 
of a right in the indivij(i.ual, or even in the people, 
to undertake for themselves, on any preValent, tem¬ 
porary opinions of convenience or improvement, 

N 2 any 
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any fundamental change in the constitution, or to 
fabricate a new government for themselves, and 
thereby to disturb the publick peace, and to un¬ 
settle the ancient constitution of this kingdom. 


SIR JOHN HOLLAND. 
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‘ The commons would not be understood, as if 
* 

‘ they were pleading for a licentious resistance; as 
‘ if subjects were left to their good-will and'plea- 
‘ sure, when they are to obey, and when to resist. 

‘ No, my lords, they know they are obliged by all 
‘ the ties of social creatures and Christians, for 
‘ wrath and conscience sahe, to submit to their 
‘ sovereign. The commons do not abet humour- 
‘ some factious arms: they aver them to be xebcl- 
‘ lions. But yet they maintain, that that resistance 
‘ at the Revolution, which was so necessary, was 
‘ lawful and just from that necessity. 

‘ These general rules of obedience may, upon a 
‘ real neceoiity, admit a lawful ; an\l such 

‘ a necessary exception we assert the Revolution to 
* be. 

‘ Tis with this view of {.necessity only, absolute 
‘ necessity of preserving oiIt laws, liberties, and re- 
‘ ligion; ’tis with this linmation that we desire to 
‘ be understood, when any of us speak of resistance 
‘ in general. The necessity of the resistance at the 

‘ Revolution, 
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‘ Revolution was at that time obvious to every 
‘ man.’ 

#**«*• 

I shall conclude these extracts with a reference 
*to the, Prince of Orange’s declaration, in which 
he gives the nation the fullest assurance that, in 
his cnterj)ri.sc, "he "W’as far from the intention of in¬ 
troducing any change whatever in the funda¬ 
mental law and constitution of the state. He 
considered the object of his enterprise, not to be a 
precedent for further revolutions, but that it was 
t];e great end of his expedition to make such re¬ 
volutions, so far as human power and wisdom 
could provide, unnecessary. 

Extract from the Prince of Orange's 
Declaration. 

‘ All mag’istrates, who have iccH unjustly turned 
‘ opt. shall fortlncith resume their former cm- 
‘ ployments, as well as all the boroughs of England 
* shall return again to their ancient prescriptions, 
‘ and chai'ters: and more particularly, that the 
‘ ancient charter of thq great and famous city of 
‘ London shall be agy iu in force. And that the 
‘ writs for the membei4 of parliament ghall be ad- 
‘ dressed to. the proper officers according to law 
‘ and custoiJi.' - 


‘ And 
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‘ And for the doing of all other things, which 
‘ the two houses of parliament shall find necessary 
‘ ‘for the peace, honour, and safety of the nation, 

‘ so that there may be no danger of the nation's 
^falling, at am/ time hereafter, under arbitrary 
government.' 

Extract from the Prince of Orange's 
additional Declaration. 

‘ We are confident that no persons can,.have 
‘ such hard thoughts of us, as to imagi.’ic that we 
‘ have any other design in this undertaking, than 
‘ to procure a settlement of the religion, and of the 
‘ liberties and properties of the subjects, upon so 
‘ .sure a foumlat'ion, that there may he no danger 
‘ of the nations relapsing into the lilce miseries at 
‘ any time hereafter. And, as the forces that we 
‘ have brought along with us arc utterly dispropor- 
‘ tioned tothatwicked design of conquering the na- 
‘ tion, if we were capable of intending it; .so the 
‘ great numbers of the principal nobility aml gcri- 
‘ try, that are men of eminent qual'ity and estates, 
‘ and persons of known integrity and zeal, both for 
‘ the religion and govermiwjd of England, many of 
‘ them also being distingmshed by their constant 
^fidelity to the Crown, whqdo both accompany us 
‘ in this expedition, and have earnestly solicited us 
‘ to it, will cover us from all such malicions in- 
‘ .sinuations.’ 


In 
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In the spirit, and, upon one occasion, in the 
woijds *, of this declaration, the statutes passed in 
that reign made such provisions for preventing 
these dangers, that scarcely any thing short of 
combination of king, lords, and commons, for the 
'destruction of the liberties of the nation, can in 
any probability make us liable to similar perils. 
In that dreadful, and, I hope, not to be lookcd- 
for case, any opinion of a right to make revolu¬ 
tions, grounded on this precedent, would be but 
a poor resource.—Dreadful indeed would be our 
situation. 

These are the doctrines held by the whigs of the 
Revolutioriy delivered with as much solemnity, and 
as authentically at least, as any political dogmas 
were ever promulgated from the beginning of the 
world. If there be any difference between their 
tenets and those of Mr. Burke it is, that the old 
whigs oppose themselves still more strongly than 
he does against the doctrines which are now pro¬ 
pagated with so much industry by those who 
would be thought their successors. 

It will be said perhaps, that the old whigs, in 
order to guard tl^mselves against popular odium, 
pretended to assert tenp-ts contrary to those which 
they secretly held. This, if true, would prove, 
what Mr. Burke has ibniformly asserted, that the 
extravagant doctrines which he meant to expose. 
Declaration of Right. 

N 4 


were 
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were disagreeable to the body of the people; who, 
though they perfectly abhor a despotick govprn- 
ment, certainly approached more nearly to the 
love of mitigated monarchy, than to any thing 
which bears the appearance even of the best rc- 
publick. But if these old whigs deceived the* 
people, their conduct was unaccountable indeed. 
They exposed their power, as every one conver¬ 
sant in history knows, to the greatest peril, for the 
propagation of opinions which, on this hypothesis, 
they did not hold. It is a new kind of martyr¬ 
dom. This supposition does as little credit to 
their integrity as their wisdom: it makes them at 
once hypocrites and fools. I think of those great 
men very differently. I hold them to< have been, 
what the world thought them, men of deep un¬ 
derstanding, open sincerity, and clear hohour. 
However, be that matter as it may, what these 
old whigs pretended to be, Mr. Burke is. This 
is enough for him. 

I do indeed admit, that, though Mr. Burke,has 
proved that his opinions were those of the old 
whig party, solemnly declared by one house, in 
effect and substance by both hoi^es of parliament, 
this testimony standing byjitself will form no pro¬ 
per defence for his opinions, if he and the old 
whigs were both of them In the wrong. But it 
is his present concern, not to vindicate these old 
whigs, but to shew his agreement wdth them.— 

• He 
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He appeals to them as judges : he does not vindi¬ 
cate them as culprits. It is current that these old 
politicians knew little of the rights of men; that 
they lost their way by groping about in the dark, 
and fumbling among rotten parchments and musty 
•records. Great lights they say are lately obtained 
in the world; and Mr. Burke, instead of shrowd- 
in§ himself in exploded ignorance, ought to have 
taken advantage of tlie blaze of illumination which 
has been spread about him. It may be so. The 
enthusiasts of this time, it seems, like their prede¬ 
cessors in another faction of fanaticism, deal in 
lights.—lludibras pleasantly says of them, they 

“ Have lights, where better eyes are blind, 

“ As pigs are said to see the wind.'’ 

The author of the Reflections has heard a 
great deal concerning the modern lights ; but he 
has not yet had the good fortune to see much of 
them. He has read more than he can justify to 
any thing but the spirit of curiosity, 6f the works 
of these illuminators of the world. He has learn¬ 
ed nothing from thq^ar greater number of them, 
than a full certainty pf their shallowness, levity, 
pride, petulance, pr'Ssumption, and ignorance. 
Where the old authors whom he has read, and 
the old men whom he has conversed with, have 
left him in the dark, he is in the dark still. If 

others. 
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others, however, have obtained any of this extra¬ 
ordinary light, they will use it to guide them in 
their researches and their conduct. I have only to 
wish, that the nation may be as happy and as pros¬ 
perous under the influence of the new light, as it 
has been in the sober shade of the old obscurity.’ 
As to the rest, it will be difficult for the author of 
the Reflections to conform to the principles of ‘the 
avowed leaders of the party, until they appear 
otherwise than negatively. All we can gather 
from them is this, that their principles are diame¬ 
trically opposite to his. This is all that w'e know 
from authority. Their negative declaration obliged 
me to have recourse to the books which contain 
positive doctrines. They are indeed, to those Mr. 
Burke holds, diametrically opposite; and if it be 
true, (as the oracles of the party have said, I hope 
hastily) that their opinions differ so widely," it 
should seem they are the most likely to form the 
creed of the modern whigs. 

I have stated what were the avowed sentiments 
of the old Ti^fhigs, not in the way of argument, but 
narratively. It is but fair to set before the reader, 
in the same simple manner,, the sentiments of the 
modern, to which they sparf neither pains nor ex¬ 
pense to make proselytes. ! choose them from the 
books upon which most of ( hat industry and ex¬ 
penditure in circulation have been employed; I 
choose them not from those who speak with a 

politick 
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politick obscurity; not from tbosc who only contro¬ 
vert the opinions of the old whigs, vrithout ad¬ 
vancing any of their own, but from those who 
speak plainly and affirmatively. The whig reader 
may make his choice between the two doctrines. 

• The doctrine then propagated by these socie¬ 
ties, which gentlemen think they ought to be very 
tcn*der in discouraging, as nearly as possible in their 
own words, is as follows: that in Great Britain 
we arc not only without a good constitution, but 
that wc have “ no constitution.” That, “ though 
“ it is much talked about, no such thing as a con- 
“ stitution exists or ever did exist; and conse- 
“ quently that the people have a constitution pet to 
“ form ; that since William the Conquerer, the 
“ country has never yet regenerated itself, and is 
“ therefore without a constitution. That where 
“ it cannot be produced in a visible form there is 
“ none. That a constitution is a thing antecedent 
“ to government; and that the constitution of a 
“ country is not the act of its government, but of 
“ a people constituting a governmenff That every 
“ thing in the English government is the reverse of 
“ what it ought to bjx and what it is said to be in 
“ England. That thq right of war and peace re- 
“ sides in a metaphefr shewn at the Tower, for 
“ sixpence or a shillyig a piece.—^That it signifies 
“ not where the right resides, whether in the 
“ Crown or in parliament. War is the common 

“ harvest 
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“ harvest of those who participate in the division 
“ and expenditure of publick money. That the 
“ portion of liberty enjoyed in England is just 
“ enough to enslave a country more productively 
“ than by despotism.” 

So far as to the general state of the British con-' 
stitution.—As to our house of lords, the chief 
virtual representatives of our aristocracy, the gi’cat 
ground and pillar of security to the landed in¬ 
terest, and that main link by which it is con¬ 
nected with the law and the Crown, these worthy 
societies are pleased to tell us, that, “ whether we 
“ view aristocracy before, or behind, or sideways, 
or any way else, domestically or publickly, it is 
“ still a monster. That aristocracy in prance had 
one feature less in its countenance than what it 
“ has in some other countries; it did not tom- 
“ pose a body of hereditary legislators. It was 
“ not a corpor.ation of aristocracy—for such it 
seems that profound legislator M. de la Fayette 
describes tlic house of peers. “ That it is kept 
“ up by fa&iily tyranny and injustice—that there 
“ is an unnatural unfitness in aristocracy to be 
“ legislators for a nation—that dieir ideas of distri- 
“ butive justice are corrupftjd at the very source; 
“ they begin life by tramplmg on all their younger 
“ brothers and sisters, and rflations of every kind, 
“ and are faught and educated so to do.—That 
“ the idea of an hereditary legislator is as absurd 
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** as an hereditary mathematician. That a body 
“ holding themselves unaccountable to any body 
“ ought to be trusted by no body—that it is con- 
“ tinuing the uncivilized principles of govern- 
“ ments founded in conquest, and the base idea 

of man having a properly in man, and govern- 
“ ing him by a personal right—that aristocracy 
“ kas a tendency to degenerate the human 
“ species,” &c. &c. 

As to our law of primogeniture, which with 
few aod inconsiderable exceptions is the standing 
law of ah our landed inheritance, and which with¬ 
out question has a tendency, and I think a most 
happy tendency, to preserve a character of conse¬ 
quence, weight, and prevalent influence over 
others in the whole body of the landed interest, 
they call loudly for its destruction. They do this 
for political reasons that are very manifest. They 
have die confidence to say, “that it is a law against 
“ every law of nature, and nature herself calls for 
“ its destruction. Establish family justice, and 
“ aristocracy falls. By the aristocrakical law of 
“ primogenitureship, in a family of six children, 
“ five are exposed. Aristocracy has never but 
“ one child. The r?\A arc begotten to be de- 
“ voured. They arevlhrown to the cannibal for 
“ prey, and the natural parent prepares the un- 
“ natural repast.” 

As to the house of commons, they treat it far 

worse 
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worse than the house of lords or the Crown have 
been ever treated. Perhaps tliey thought they had 
a, greater right to take this amicable freedom with 
those of their own family. For many years it has 
been the perpetual theme of their invectives.— 
“ Mockery, insult, usurpation,” are amongst the 
best names tliey bestow upon it. They damn it 
in the mass, by declaring “ that it docs not at'ise 
“ out of the inherent rights of the people, as the 
“ National Assembly docs in France, and whose 
“ name designates its original.” 

Of the charters and corporations, to whose 
rights, a few years ago, these gentlemen were so 
tremblingly alive, they say, “ that when the people 
“ of England come to reflect upon them, they 
will, like France, annihilate those badges of op- 
“ pression, those traces of a conquered natioji.” 

As to our monarchy, they had formerly been 
more tender of that branch of the constitution, 
and for a good reason. The laws had guarded 
against all seditious attacks upon it, with a greater 
degree of f.trictness and severity. The tdlie of 
these gentlemen is totally altered since the French 
Revolution. They now declaim as vehemently 
against the monarchy, as oa^former occasions they 
treacherously flattered and»(Soothed it. 

“ When we survey the wretched condition of 
“ man undar the monarchical and hereditary sys- 
“ terns of government, dragged from his home 

“ by 
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by one power, or driven by another, and im- 
“ poverished by taxes more than by enemies, it 
becomes evident that those systems are bad, apd 
“ that a general revolution in the principle and 
“ construction of government is necessary. 

“ What is government more than the manage- 
“ ment of the affairs of a nation ? It is not, and 
“ jrom its nature cannot be, the property of any 
particular man or family, but of the w’hole com- 
“ munity, at whose expense it is supported; and 
“ th.'ugh by force or contrivance it has been 
“ usurped into an inheritance, the usurpation can- 
“ not alter the right of things. Sovereignty, as 
“ a matter of right, appertains to the nation only, 
“ and not to any individual ; and a nation has at 
“ all times an inherent indefeasible right to abolish 
“ any form of government it finds inconvenient, 
“ and establish such as accords with its interest, 
“ disposition, and happiness. The romantick and 
“ barbarous distinction of men into kings and 
“ subjects, though it may suit the condition of 
“ tourtiers, cannot that of citizens ^ and is ex- 
“ “ploded by the principle upon which govern- 
“ meuts are now founded. Every citizen is a 
“ member of the 8(?','weignty, and, as such, can 
“ acknowledge no personal subjection; and his 
“ obedience can be only to the laws.” 


Warmly 
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Warmly recommending to us the example of 
France, where they have destroyed monarchy, 
tljey say— 

“ Monarchical sovereignty, the enemy of man- 
“ kind, and the source of misery is abolished; 
“ and sovereignty itself is restored to its natural. 
“ and original place, the nation. Were this the 
“ case throughout Europe, the cause of wars 
“ would be taken away.” 


“ But, after all, what is this metaphor called a 
“ Crown, or rather what is monarchy ? Is it a 
thing, or is it a name, or is it a fraud ? Is it 
“ ‘ a contrivance of human wisdom,’ or of hu- 
“ man craft, to obtain money from a nation under 
“ specious pretences ? Is it a thing necessarjmo a 
“ nation? If it is, in what does that necessity con- 
“ sist, what services does it perform, what is its 
“ business, and what are its merits ? Doth the vir- 
“ tue consist in the metaphor, or in the man? 
“ Doth the ^'oldsmith that makes the crown make 
“ the virtue also ? Doth it operate like Forluria- 
“ tus’s wishing cap,or Harlepuin’s wooden sword? 
“ Doth it make a man a edlijuror? In fine, what 
“ is it ? It appears to be a Sbmething going much 
“ out of fashion, falling intOj.ridicule, and rejected 
“ in some dbuntries both as unnecessary and ex- 
“ pensive. In America it is considered as an 
‘ • ‘ “ absurdity ; 
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“ absurdity; and in France it has so far declined, 
“ that the goodness of the man, and the respect 
“ for his personal character, are the only things 
“ that preserve the appearanee of its existence.” 


“ Mr. Burke talks about what he calls an here- 
“ ditary crown, as if it were some production of 
“ Nature; or as if, like Time, it had a power to 
operate, not only independently, but in spite 
“ of man; or as if it were a thing or a subject 
“ universally consented to. Alas! it has none of 
“ those properties, but is the reverse of tliem all. 
“ It is a thing in imagination, the propriety of 
“ which is more than doubted, and the legality of 
“ which in a few years will be denied.” 


“ If I ask the farmer, the manufacturer, the 
“ merchant, the tradesman, and down through 
“ all the occupations of life to the common la- 
“ bouicr, what service monarchy is to»him? he 
“ can give me no answer. If I ask him what 
“ monarchy is, he believes it is something like a 
“ sinecure.” 


“ The French consti'ftition says, Tha^ the right 
“ of war and peace is in the nation. Where else 
VOL. VI, 0 “ should 
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“ should it reside, but in those who are to pay the 
“ expense ? 

« “ In England, this right is said to reside in a 
“ metaphor, shewn at the Tower for sixpence or 
“ a shilling a-piece: so arc the lions; and it would 
be a step nearer to reason to say it resided in 
“ them, for any inanimate metaphor is no more 
“ than a hat or a cap. We can all see the absupdity 
“ of worshipping Aaron’s molten calf, or Nebu- 
“ chadnezzar’s golden image; but why do men 
“ continue to practise themselves the absurdities 
“ they despise in others ?” 


The Revolution and Hanover succession had” 
been objects of the highest vcncrati'on to the old 
whigs. They thought them not only proofs of the 
sober and steady spirit of liberty which guided 
their ancestors, but of their wisdom and provident 
care of posterity.—^The modern whigs have quite 
other notions of these events and actions. They 
do not deny that Mr. Rurke has given tfaly the 
words of the acts of parliament which secured the 
succession, and the just sense of them. They 
attack not him but the J^w. 

“ Mr. Burke (say thuy) has done some service, 
“ not to his cause, but to his country, by bring- 
“ ing th«se clauses into f»ublick view. They serve 
** to demonstrate how necessary it is at all times 

“ to 
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** to watch against the attempted encroachment 
“ of power, and to prevent its running to excess. 
“ It is somewhat extraordinary, that the oficncC; 
“ for which James II. was expelled, that of setting 
“ up power hy assumption^ should be re-acicd, 
“ under another sliape and form, by the parlia- 
“ ment that expelled him. It shews that the rights 
“ of man were but imperfectly understood at the 
“ Revolution; for, certain it is, that the right 
“ which that ])arliament set up by assumption (for 
“ by delegation it had it not, and could not have 
“ it, because none could give it) over the persons 
“ and freedom of posterity for ever, was of the 
“ same tyrannical unfounded kind which James 
“ attempted to set up over the parliament and the 
“ nation, and for which he was expelled. The 
“ onl^ difference is, (for in principle they differ 
“ not) that the one w'as an usurper over the 
“ living, and tlic other over the unborn; and as 
“ the one has no better authority to stand upon 
“ than the other, both of them must be equally 
“ nail and void, and of no effect.” 


“ As the estimation'W all things is by com- 
“ parison, the Rcvolutilfti of l68S, however from 
“ circumstances it may have been exalted beyond 
“ its value, will find its level. It is alrdhdy on the 
wane; eclipsed by the enlarging orb of reason, 

o 2 “ and 
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“ and the luminous Revolutions of America and 
“ France. In less than another century, it will 
fro, as well as Mr. Burke's* labours, ‘ to the 
“ family vault of all the Capulcts.’ Mankind will 
“ then scarcelif believe that a country, calling 
“ itself free, icould send to Holland for a man, 
“ and clothe him with power, on jnirpose to put 
themselves in fear of him, and give him almost 
“ a million sterling a-year for leave to submit 
“ themselves and their posterity, like bond-men 
“ and bond-women for ever." 

“ Mr. Burke having said that the king holds 
“ his crown in contempt of the choice of the 
“ Revolution Society, who individually or col- 
“ lectively have not” (as most certai,uly they have 
not) “ a vote for a king amongst them,” they take 
occasion from thence to infer that the king who 
does not hold his crown by election, despises the 
people. 


“ TheJdng of England,” says he, “ Itotds his 
“ crown (for it does not belong to the nation ac- 
“ cording to Mr. Burke) in contempt of the choice 
“ of the Revolution Sofl^ty,” &c. 

“ As to who is king ip. England or elsewhere, 
or whether there is any king at all, or whether 
‘‘ the people choose a Cherokee chief, or a Hessian 

“ hussar 
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“ hussar for a king, it is not a matter that I 
“ trouble myself about—^be that to themselves; 
“ but with rcspi^t to the doctrine, so far as it 
“ relates to the rights of men and nations, it is as 
“ abominable as any thing ever uttered in the 
“ most enslaved country under heaven. Whether 
“ it sounds worse to my ear, by not being accus- 
“ towied to hear such despotism, than what it does 
“ to the car of another person, 1 am not so well 
“ a judge of; but of its abominable principle 1 
“ am at no loss to judge.” 

These societies of modern whigs push their 
insolence as far as it can go. In order to jirepare 
the minds of the people for treason and rebellion, 
they represent the king as tainted w'ith principles 
of despotismj from the circumstance of his having 
dominions in Germany. In direct defiance of the 
most notorious truth, they describe his govern¬ 
ment there to be a despotism ; wjiercas it is a free 
constitution, in which the states of the electorate 
have their part in the government ; and this pri¬ 
vilege has never been infringed by tl^p king, or, 
that*! have heard of, by any of his predecessors. 
The constitution of the electoral dominions has 
indeed a double contronj, both from the laxvs of 
the empire, and from the,privileges of the country. 
Whatever rights the king enjoys as elector, have 
been always parcntully*excrcised, and ihc calum¬ 
nies of these scandalous societies have not been 
authorized by a sjngic complaint of oppression. 

o 3 “ W’^hen 
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When Mr. Burke says that * his majesty’s 
“ heirs and successors, each in their time and 
order, will come* to the cr<^n with the sarm 
“ contcnipt of their choice with whicli his majesty 
“ has succeeded to that he wears,’ it is saying too 
“ much even to the humblest individual in the 
“ country; part of whose daily labour goes to- 
“ wards making up the million sterling a <year, 
“ whicli the country gives the person it styles a 
“ king. Government with insolence, is despotism; 
“ but when contempt is added, it becomes worse; 
“ and to pay for contempt, is the excess of slavery. 
“ This species of Government comes from Ger- 
“ many ; and reminds me of what one of the 
“ Brunswick soldiers told me, who was taken 
“ prisoner by the Americans in the late war : 
“ ‘ Ah ! ’ said he, ‘ America is a fine free country, 
“ it is worth the people’s fighting for; I know the 
“ difference by knowing my own: in my country, 
“ if ihe prince says. Eat straw, ire cat straw.' 
“ God help that country, thought T, be it England, 
“ or elscMthere, whose liberties arc to be ptSfected 
“ by German principles of government, and pfinces 
“ of Brunsxoick !" 


“ It is somewhat curitus to observe, that al- 
“ Uiough the people of England have been in the 
“ .habit of talking about kings, it is always a 

“ foreign 
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“ foreign house of kings; hating foreigners, yet 
“ governed by them.—It is now the house of 
“ Brunswick, o^e of the -petty tribes of Ger- 
“ many.” 


“ If government be what Mr. Bui’ke describes 
it, ‘ a contrivance of human wisdom,’ I might 
ask him, if wisdom was at such a low ebb in 
“ England, that it was become necessary to import 
“ it Croin Holland and from Hanover ? But I will 
“ do the country the justice to say, that was not 
“ the case; and even if it was, it mistook the 
“ cargo. The wisdom of every country, when 
“ properly exerted, is sufficient for all its purposes; 
“ and there could e.rist no more real occasion in 
“ England to have sent for a Dutch Stadtliolder, 
or a Cierman Elector, than there was in America 
“ to have done a similar thing. If a country docs 
“ not understand its own affairs, how is a foreigner 
“ to understand them, who knows neither its laws, 
“ itS manners, nor its lanafuajrc ? If there existed 
“ man so transcendenlly wise above all others, 
“ that his wisdom was necessary to instruct a ua- 
“ tion, some reason ih.ight be ofl’ered for monarchy; 
“ but when we cast oj^r eyes about a country, and 
“ observe how every part understands its own 
“ affairs; and whcn*wc look aroun^ the world, 
“ and see that, of all men in it, the race of kings 

o 4< 


are 
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“ are the most insignificant in capacity, our reason 
“ cannot fail to ask us—^What are those men kept 
for*?” 


These are the notions which, under the idea of 
whig principles, several persons, and among them 
persons of no mean mark, have associated them¬ 
selves to propagate. I will not attempt in the 
smallest degree to refute them. This will pro¬ 
bably be done (if such writings shall be thought 
to deserve any other than the refutation of crimi¬ 
nal justice) by otliers, who may think with Mr. 
Burke. He has performed his part. 

I do not wish to enter very much at large into 
the discussions which diverge and rlimify in all 
ways from this productive subject. But there is 
one topick upon which I hope I shall be cxcuscc} 
in going a little beyond my design. The factions, 
now so bu.sy amongst us, in order to divest men 
of all love for their country, and to remove from 
their minds^all duty with regard to the state; en¬ 
deavour to propagate an opinion, that the pcojjlc, 
in forming their commonwealth, have by no means 
parted with their power g(vfcr it. This is an im¬ 
pregnable citadel, to which^these gentlemen retreat 
whenever they are pushed by the battery of laws 

#> 

* Vindicatidli of the Rights of Man, recommended by the 
several societies- 


and 
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and usages, and positive conventions. Indeed it is 
such and of so great force, that all they have done, 
in defending their outworks is so much time aijd 
labour thrown away. Discuss any of their schemes 
—their answer is—It is the act of the people, and 
that is sufficient. Are we to deny to a majority of 
the people the right of altering even the whole 
fraftne oi‘ their society, if such should be their 
pleasure ^ They may change it, say they, from a 
monarchy to a rcpublick to-day, and to-morrow 
backugain from a rcpublick to a monarchy; and 
so backward and forward as often as they like. 
They are masters of the commonwealth; because 
in substance they arc themselves the common¬ 
wealth. The French Revolution, say they, uns 
the act of the majority of the people; and if the 
majority of any other people, the people of Eng¬ 
land for instance, wish to make the same change, 
they have the same right. 

Just the same undoubtedly. That is, none at 
all. Neither the few nor the many have a right 
to aci merely by their will, in any,matter con- 
nefcted with duly, trust, engagement, or obliga¬ 
tion. The constituUon of a country being once 
settled upon some compact, tacit or expressed, 
there is no power e^jisting of, force to alter it, 
without tlie breach of the covenant, or the con-, 
sent of all the partibs. Such is th» nature of a 
contract. And the votes of a majority of the 

pt\)ple, 
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people, whatever their infamous flatterers may 
teach in order to corrupt their minds, cannot alter 
the moral any more than they can alter the phy¬ 
sical essence of things. The people are not to be 
taught to think lightly of their engagements to 
their governors; else they teach governors tQ 
think lightly of tlieir engagements towards them. 
In that kind of game in the end the people ^re 
sure to be losers. To flatter them into a con¬ 
tempt of faith, truth, and justice, is to ruin them ; 
for in these virtues consist their whole safety. 
To flatter any’man, or any part of mankind, in 
any description, by asserting, that in engagements 
he or they are free whilst any other human crea¬ 
ture is bound, is ultimately to vest the rule of 
morality in the pleasure of those who ought to be 
rigidly submitted to it; to subject the sovereign 
reason of the world to the caprices of weak and 
giddy men. 

But, as no one of us men can dispense with 
publick or private faith, or with any other tie 
of moral obligation, so neither can any number 
of us. The number engaged in crimes, instead 
of turning them into laudable acts, only augments 
the quantity and intensitj^f the guilt. I am well 
aware, that men love to hehr of their power, but 
have an extreme disrelish to be told of their 
duty. This is of course ; because every duty is a 
limitation of some power. Indeed arbitrary power 


IS 
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is SO much to the depraved taste of the vulgar, of 
the vulgar of every description, that almost all 
the dissensions, which lacerate the commonwealth, 
are not concerning the manner in which it is 
to be exercised, but concerning the hands in which 
it is to be placed. Somewhere they are resolved 
to have it. Whether they desire it to be vested 
in»the many or the few, depends with most men 
vipon the chance which they imagine they them¬ 
selves may have of partaking in the exercise of 
that.arbitrary sway, in the one mode or in the 
other. 

It is not necessary to teach men to thimt after 
power. But it is very expedient that by moral 
instruction, they should be taught, and by their 
civil constitutions they should be compelled, to 
put many restrictions upon the immoderate exer¬ 
cise of it, and the inordinate desire. The best 
method of obtaining these tw^o gi'eat points forms 
the important, but at the same time the difficult 
problem to the tru(; statesman. He thinks of the 
piacc in which political power is be lodged, 
with no other attention, than as it may Tender 
the more or the less practicable, its salutary re¬ 
straint^ and its prudcci. direction. For this reason 
no legislator, at any period of the world, has will¬ 
ingly placed the seat of active power in the hands 
of the multitude: because there «it admits oi 
no controul, no regulation, no^steady direction 

whatsoever. 
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whatsoever. The people are the natural controul 
on authority; but to exercise and to controul togc- 
ge^her is contradictory and impossible. 

As the exorbitant exercise of power cannot, un¬ 
der popular sway, be effectually restrained, the 
other great object of political arrangement, the 
means of abating an excessive desire of it, is in 
such a; state still worse provided for. The deme- 
cratick commonwealth is the foodful nurse of 
ambition. Under the other forms it meets with 


many restraints. Whenever, in states wliich have 
had a democratJfck basis, the legislators have cn- 
dcavoij|red to put restraints upon ambition, their 
mc^liods were as violent, as in the end they were 
ineffectual: as violent indeed as any the most 
jealous despotism could invent. The' ostr'acism 
could not very long save itself, and much less the 
state which it was meant to guard, from the at¬ 
tempts of ambition, one of the natural, inbred, in¬ 
curable distempers of a powerful democracy. 

Uut to return from this short digression, which 
however is apt wholly foreign to the qucstioii of 
the effect of the will of the majority upon thefomi 
or the existence of their society. I cannot too 
often recommend it to the serious consideration of 


all men, who think civil so(iicty to be within the 
province of moral jurisdiction, that if we owe to 
it any duty, it is not subjcct^o our will. Duties 
are not voluntary. Duly and will are even 

, • contradictory 
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contradictory terms. Now though civil society 
might be at first a voluntary act (which in many 
cases it undoubtedly was) its continuance is un^Jer 
a permanent, standing covenant, co-existing with 
the society; and it attaches upon every individual 
of that society, without any formal act of his own. 
This is warranted by the general practice, arising 
o«t of the general sense of mankind. Men with¬ 
out their clioice derive benefits from that associa¬ 
tion ; without their choice they arc subjected to 
duties in conse(iuence of these benefits; and with¬ 
out their choice they enter into a virtual obligation 
as binding as any that is actual. Look through 
the whole of life and the whole system of dunes. 
Much the strongest moral obligations are such 
as were never the results of our option. I allow, 
that if no supreme ruler exists, wise to form, and 
potent to enforce, the moral law, tliere is no sanc¬ 
tion to any contract, virtual or even actual, again.st 
the will of prevalent power. On that hypothesis, 
let any .set of men be strong enough to set dieir 
duties at defiance, and they cease to i>e duties any 
Idnger. We have but this one appeal against irre¬ 
sistible power— 

Si genus humanum et mortalia temnitis amia. 

At sperate Deos nikmores fandi aique nefandi. 

Taking it for grantecl that I do nof write to the 
disciples of the Parisian philosophy, I may assume, 

that 
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that the awful Author of our being is the Autlior 
of our place in the order of existence ; and that 
haying disposed and marshalled us by a divine 
tactick, not according to our will, but according 
to his, he has, in and by that disposition, virtually 
subjected us to act the part which belongs to the 
place assigned us. We have obligations to man¬ 
kind at large, which are not in consequence •tof 
any special voluntary pact. They arise from the 
relation of man to man, and the relation of man to 
God, which relations are not matters of clioice. 
On the contrary, the force of all the pacts which 
we enter into with any particular person, or num- 
ber^of persons amongst mankind, depends upon 
those prior obligations. In some cases the subor¬ 
dinate relations arc voluntary, in others they are 
necessary—^but the duties are all compubive. 
When we marry, the choice is voluntary, but the 
duties are not matter of choice. They are dictated 
by the nature of the situation. Dark and inscrut¬ 
able are the ways by which we come into the world. 
The instincti|, which give rise to this mysteriSus 
process of nature are not of our making. But out 
of physical causes, unknown to us, perhaps un¬ 
knowable, arise moral duties, which, as we are able 
perfectly to comprehend, w^«arc bound indispen¬ 
sably to perform. Parents may not be consenting 
to their moiial relation; bu« consenting or not, 
they are bound to a long train of burthensome 
• duties 
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duties towards those with whom they have never 
made a convention of any sort. Children are not 
consenting to their relation, but their relation, 
without their actual consent, binds them to its du¬ 
ties ; or rather it implies their consent, because the 
presumed consent of every rational creature is in 
unison with the predisposed order of things. Men 
come in that manner into a community with the 
social state of their parents, endowed with all the 
benefits, loaded with all the duties of their situa¬ 
tion.. If ihe social ties and ligaments, spun out of 
those physical relations which arc the elements of 
the commonwealtli, in most cases begin, and 
alway continue, independently of our wdll, %o, 
without any stipulation on our own part, are we 
bound by that relation called our country, which 
comprehends (as it has been well said) “ all the 
“ charities of all*.” Nor are we left without 
powerful instincts to make this duty as dear and 
grateful to us, as it is awful and coercive. Our 
country is not a thing of mere physical locality. 
It consists, in a great measure, in the ancient 
order into which we are born. Wc may have the 
same geographical situation, but another countrj’^; 
as,we may have th? same country in another soil. 
The place that determines our duty to our country 
is a social, civil relation. 

• 

* Omnes omnium chari&tes patria una coid^lectitur. Cic. 

These 
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These are the opinions of the author whose cause 
I defend. I lay tliem down not to enforce them 
upon others by disputation, but as an account of 
his proceedings. On them he acts; and from them 
he is convinced that neither he, nor any man, or 
number of men, have a right (except what neces¬ 
sity, which is out of and above all rule, rather 
imposes than bestows) to free themselves frpm 
that primary engagement into which every man 
bom into a community as much contracts by his 
being born into it, as he contracts an obligation 
to certain parents by his having been derived from 
their bodies. The place of every man determines 
his duty. If you ask. Quern te Deus esse jussit? 
You will be answered when you resolve this other 
question, Humana quaparle hcatus es in re*? 

I admit, indeed, that in morals, as in all things else, 
difficulties will sometimes occur. Duties will some¬ 
times cross one another. Then questions will arise, 
which of them is to be placed in subordination; 

• A few lines in Persius contain a good summary ofaIL.the 
objects of moral investigation, and hint the result of our in¬ 
quiry ; There human will has no place. 

Quid sumus f ct quidnam vicfuii gignimitr i ordo 
Quis datus ? et meta quis mollis flexus et unde ? 

Quis modus argento? Quid^^of optare? Quid asper 
Utile nummush^bet i Patrue charUque propinquis 
.Quantum eiargiri debet i —Qu^in te Deus esse 
Jussit ?—et humana qua parte locatus es in re ? 


which 
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which of them may be entirely superseded ? 
Tlu?se doubts give rise to that part of moral science 
called casuistry ; which, though necessary to l^e 
well studied by those who would become expert in 
that learning, who aim at becoming what, I think, 
Cicero somewhere calls, artifices qfificiorum ; it 
requires a very solid and discriminating judgment, 
great modesty and caution, and much sobriety of 
mind in the handling; else there is a danger that 
it may totally subvert those offices which it is its 
object;only to methodize and reconcile. Duties, 
at their extreme bounds, are drawn very fine, so 
as to become almost evanescent. In that state 
some shade of doubt will always rest on these ques¬ 
tions, when they are pursued with great subtilty. 
But the very habit of stating these extreme cases 
is not very laudable or safe; because, in general, 
it is not right to turn our duties into doubts. 
They are imposed to govern our conduct, not to 
exercise our ingenuity; and therefore, our opini¬ 
ons about diem ought not to be in a state of 
flucLU.*tion, but steady, sure, and resoljired. 

Amongst these nice, and therefore dangerous 
points of casuistry, may be reckoned the question 
so much agitated in the present hour—^Whether, 
after the people have d is^harged diemselves of their 
original power by an habitual delegation, no occa¬ 
sion can possibly occur which may justify the re¬ 
sumption of it ? This question, in this latitude, is 

VOL. VI. P »^ery 
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very hard to affirm or deny: but I am satisfied that 
no occasion can justify such a resumption, which 
would not equally authorize a dispensation with 
any other moral duty, perhaps with all of them to¬ 
gether. However, if in general it be not easy to 
determine concerning the lawfulness of such devi 7 
ous proceedings, which must be ever on the edge 
of crimes, it is far from difficult to foresee the ‘pe¬ 
rilous consequences of the resuscitation of such a 
power in the people. The practical consequences 
of any political tenet go a great way in deciding 
upon its value. Political problems do not prima¬ 
rily concern truth or falsehood. They relate to 
good or evil. What in the result is likely to pro¬ 
duce evil, is politically false: that which is pro¬ 
ductive of good, politically true. 

Believing it therefore a question at least arduous 
in the theory, and in the practice very critical, it 
would become us to ascertain, as well as we can, 
what form it is that our incantations are about to 
call up from darkness and the sleep of ages. When 
the supreme authority of the people is in qufesfion, 
before we attempt to extend or to confine it,’ we 
ought to fix in our minds,^with some degree of 
distinctness, an idea of what it is we mean, when 
we say the PEOPLE. 

In a state of rude nature there is no such thing 
as a peopldt A number of 6ien in themselves have 
no collective capacity. The idea of a people is the 

idea 
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idea of a corporation. It is wliolly artificial ; and 
made like all otlier legal fictions by common agree¬ 
ment. What the particular nature of that agree¬ 
ment was, is collected from the form into which 
the particular society has been cast. Any other is 
>}ot i//cir covenant. When men, therefore, break 
up the original compact or agreement which gives 
its Corporate form and capacity to a state, they are 
no longer a people; they have no longer a corpo¬ 
rate existence; they have no longer a legal, coactive 
force to bind within, nor a claim to be recognised 
abroad. They are a number of vague, loose indi¬ 
viduals, and nothing more. With them all is to 
begin again. Alas ! they little know how many a 
weary step is to be taken before they can form 
themselves into a mass, which has a true, politick 
personality. 

We hear much from men, who have not ac¬ 
quired their hardiness of assertion from the pro¬ 
fundity of their thinking, about the omnipotence 
of a imijorltyy jya such a dissolution of an ancient 
society as hath taken place in France. But amongst 
men* so disbanded, there can be no such thing as 
majority or minority ji^or power in any one per¬ 
son to bind another. The power of acting by a 
majority, which the ge’^tlemen theorists seem to 
assume so readily, after they have violated the con¬ 
tract out of which it hal arisen, (if at alHt existed) 
must be grounded on two assumptions; first, that 

p 2 *of 
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of an incorporation produced by unanimity; and 
secondly, an unanimous agreement, that the act of 
a mere majority (say of one) shall pass with them 
and with others as the act of the whole. 

We arc so little affected by things which are ha¬ 
bitual, that we consider this idea of the decision of 
a nuyorily as if it were a law of our original nature : 
but such constructive whole, residing in a part 
only, is one of the most violent fictions of positive 
law, that ever has btum or can be made on the prin¬ 
ciples of artificial incorporation. Out of civil so¬ 
ciety nature knows nothing of it; nor are men, 
even when arranged according to civil order, other¬ 
wise than by very long training, brought at all to 
submit to it. The mind is brought far more easily 
to acquiesce in the proceedings of one nlan, or a ^ 
few, who act under a general procuration for the 
state, than in the vote of a victorious majority in 
councils, in which every man has his share in the 
deliberation. For there the beaten party are exas¬ 
perated and soured by the previous contention, 
and mortified by the conclusive defeat. This mode 
of decision, where wills may be so nearly e^ual, 
where, according to circumstances, the smaller 
number may be the strbnger force, and where ap¬ 
parent reason may be all ypon one side, and on the 
other little else than impetuous appetite; all this 
must be the result of a vej^^ particular and special 
convention, confirmed afterwards by long habits of 

obedience, 
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obedience, by a sort of discipline in society, and by 
,a strong hand, vested with stationary, permanent 
power, to enforce this sort of constructive general 
will. What organ it is that shall declare the corpo¬ 
rate mind is so much a matter of positive arrange¬ 
ment, that several states, for the validity of several 
of their acts, have required a proportion of voices 
much greater than that of a mere majority. These 
proportions are so entirely governed by conven¬ 
tion, +hat in some cases the minority decides. The 
laws in many countries to condemn require more 
than a mere majority ; less than an etjual number 
to acquit. In our judicial trials we require unani¬ 
mity either to condemn or to absolve. In some 
incorporat’ons one man .speaks for the whole ; in 
others, a few. Until the other day, in the consti¬ 
tution of Poland, unanimity was required to give 
validity to any act of their great national council 
or diet. This approaches much moi’b nearly to 
rude nature than the institutions of any other 
country. Such, indeed, every commonwealth must 
be, without a positive law to recognise^n a certain 
number the will of the entire body. 

If men dissolve tfeeir ancient incorporation, in 
order to regenerate their community, in that state 
of things each man has \ right, if he pleases, to 
remain an individual. Any number of individuals, 
who can agree upon it, have an undoubted right 
to form themselves into a state apai^, and wholly 

r 3 Independent- 
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independent. If any of these is forced into the 
fellowship of another, this is conquest and not com-, 
p'act. On every principle, which supposes society 
to be in virtue of a free covenant, this compulsive 
incor{)oration must be null and void. 

As a people can have no right to a corporate ca^ 
pacity without universal consent, so neither have 
they a right to hold exclusively any lands in 'the 
name and title of a corporation. On the scheme 
of the present rulers in our neighbouring country, 
regenerated as they are, they have no more right 
to tlie territory called France than I have. I have 
a right to pitch my tent in any unoccupied place I 
can find for it; and I may apply to my own main¬ 
tenance any part of their unoccupied poil. I may 
purchase die house or vineyard of any individual ■ 
proprietor who refuses his consent (and most pro¬ 
prietors have, as far as they dared, refused it) to 
the new incorporation. I stand in his independent 
place. Who are these insolent men calling them¬ 
selves the French nation, that would monopplize 
this fair doiiiain of nature ? Is it because they speak 
a certain jargon ? Is it their mode of chattering, to 
me unintelligible, that forms their title to my land ? 
Who are they who claim by prescription and de¬ 
scent from certain gangs e'f banditti called Franks, 
and Burgundians, and Visigoths, of whom I may 
have never' heard, and ninety-nine out of an hun¬ 
dred of themselves certainly never have heard; 

whilst • 
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whilst at the very time they tell me, that prescrip¬ 
tion and long possession form no title to property ? 
Who are they that presume to assert that the lafld 
which I purchased of the individual, a natural per¬ 
son, and not a fiction of state, belongs to them, 
•who in the very capacity in which they make their 
claim can exist only as an imaginary being, and in 
vir1;ue of the very prescription which they reject 
and disown ? This mode of arguing might be push¬ 
ed into all the detail, so as to leave no sort of doubt, 
that on their principles, and on the sort of footing 
on which they have thought proper to place them¬ 
selves, the crowd of men, on the one side of the 
channel, who have the impudence to call them¬ 
selves a people, can never be the lawful, exclusive 
possessors of the soil. By what they call reasoning 
without prejudice, they leave not one stone upon 
another in the fabrick of human society. They 
subvert all the authority which they hold, as well 
as all that which tliey have destroyed. 

As in the abstract, it is perfectly clear, that, out 
of a state of civil society, majority tfhd minority 
are relations which can have no existence; and that, 
in civil seciety, its ^wn specifick conventions in 
each corporation determine what it is that consti¬ 
tutes the people, so as to make their act the signi¬ 
fication of the general will; to come to particu¬ 
lars, it is equally clear* that neither in* France nor 
in England has the original, or ^ny subsequent 

V 4 compact 
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compact of the state, expressed or implied, consti¬ 
tuted a viajarUy of mm^ told by the head, to be 
the acting people of their several communities. And 
I see as little of policy or utility, as there is of right, 
in laying down u principle that a majority of men 
told by the head are to be considered as the people,* 
and that as such their will is to be law. What po¬ 
licy can there be found in arrangements made in 
defiance of every political principle ? To enable 
men to act with the weight and character of a 
people, and to answer the ends for which they are 
incorporated into that capacity, we must suppose 
them (by means immediate or consequential) to be 
in that state of habi'aial social discipline, in which 
the wiser, the more expert, and the more opulent 
conduct, and by conducting enlighten and protect 
the weaker, the less knowing, and the less provid¬ 
ed with the goods of fortune. When the multi¬ 
tude arc not under this discipline, they can scarcely 
be said to be in civil society. Give once a certain 
constitution of things, which produces a variety of 
conditions and circumstances in a state, and there 
is in nature and reason a principle which, for their 
own benefit, postpones, not 'die interest but the 
judgment, of those who ixxq numero plures, to those 
who are virtutc et honore “fiiajores. Numbers in a 
state (supposing, which is not the case in France, 
that a state does exist) are always of consideration 
—b,ut they arcy not the whole consideration. It is 
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in things more serious than a play, that it may be 
truly said satis cst cquitem mihi plauderc. 

A true natural aristocracy is not a separate interest 
in the state, or separable from it. It is an essen¬ 
tial integrant part of any large body rightly con¬ 
stituted. It is formed out of a class of legitimate 
presumptions, which, taken as generalities, must be 
admitted for actual truths. To be bred in a place 
of estimation; To see nothing low and sordid from 
one's infancy; To be taught to respect one’s self; 
To bb habituated to the censorial inspection of the 
publick eye ; To look early to publick opinion; 
To stand upon such elevated ground as to be en¬ 
abled to take a large view of the wide-spread and 
infinitely diversified combinations of men and af¬ 
fairs in a large society; To have leisure to read, to 
reflect, to converse; To be enabled to draw the 
court and attention of the wise and learned where- 
ever they are to be found;—^To be habituated in 
armies to command and to obey; To be taught to 
despise danger in the pursuit of honour and duty; 
To be formed to the greatest degree K)f vigilance, 
foresight, and circumspection, in a state of things 
in which no faulUis committed with impunity, 
and the slightest mistakes draw on the most ruin¬ 
ous consequences—^Tfj be led to a guarded and 
regulated conduct from a sense that you are* 
considered as an instfuctor of your fSllow-citizens 
in their highest concerns, and that you act as a 

reconciler 
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reconciler between God and man—To be em¬ 
ployed as an administrator of law and justice, and 
to be thereby amongst the first benefactors to 
mankind—^To be a professor of high science, or 
of liberal and ingenuous art—To be amongst rich 
traders, who from their success arc presumed to 
have sharp and vigorous understandings, and to 
possess the virtues of diligence, order, constancy, 
and regularity, and to have cultivated an habitual 
regard to commutative justice—These are tlic 
circumstances of men, that form what I should 
call a natural aristocracy, without which there is 
no nation. 

The state of civil society, Avhich necessarily 
generates this aristocracy, is a state of nature; and 
much more truly so than a savage and incoherent 
mode of life. For man is by nature reasoriable; 
and he is never perfectly in his natural state, but 
when he is placed where reason may be best 
. cultivated, and most predominates. Art is man’s 
nature. We are as much, at least, in a state of 
nature in formed manhood, as in immature and 
helpless infancy. Men, qualified in the manner 
I have just described, form»»in nature, as she 
operates in the common modification of society, 
the leading, guiding, and /governing part. It is 
the soul to the body, without which the man does 
not exist. To give therefor^ no more importance, 
in the social order, to such descriptions of men, 

than 
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than that of so many units, is a horrible usurpa¬ 
tion. 

When great multitudes act together, under tliet 
discipline of nature, I recognise the PEOPLE. 1 
acknowledge something that perhaps equals, and 
•ought always to guide the sovereignty of conven¬ 
tion. In all things the voice of this grand chorus 
of "national harmony ought to have a mighty and 
decisive influence. But^when you disturb this 
harmony: when you break up this beautiful or¬ 
der, fhis array of truth and nature, as well as of 
habit and prejudice; when you separate the com¬ 
mon sort of men from their proper chieftams so 
as to form them into an adverse army, I no 
longer know that venerable object called the people 
in such a disbanded race of deserters and vaga¬ 
bonds. For a while they may be terrible indeed ; 
but in such a manner as wild beasts are terrible. 
The mind owes to them no sort of submission. 
They are, as they have always been reputed, 
rebels. They may lawfully be fought with, and 
brought under, whenever an advantage offers. 
Tliose who attempt by outrage and violence to 
deprive men of \H,y advantage which they hold 
under the laws, and to destroy the natural order 
of life, proclaim war’qgainst them. 

We have read in history of that furious insur¬ 
rection of the commoli people in Fratlbe called the 
Jacquerie; for this is not the flr^t time that the 

people 
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people have been enlightened into treason, mur¬ 
der, and rapine. Its object was to extirpate the 
gentry. The Captal de Buche, a famous soldier 
of those days, dishonoured the name of a gentle¬ 
man and of a man by taking, for their cruelties, a 
cruel vengeance on these deluded wretches: it* 
was, however, his right and his duty to make war 
upon them, and afterwards, in moderation, to 
bring them to punishi^ent for their rebellion ; 
though in the sense of the French Revolution, and 
of some of our clubs, they were ihe people; and 
were truly so, if you will call by that appellation 
any majority of men told by the head. 

At a time not very remote from the same period 
(for these humours never have affected one of 
the nations without some influence on the other) 
happened several risings of the lower commons 
in England. These insurgents were certainly the 
majority of the inhabitants of the counties in 
which they resided; and Cade, Ket, and Straw, 
at the head of their national guards, and fomented 
by certain traitors of high rank, did no more than 
exert, according to the doctrines of our and tlie 
Parisian societies, the sovereignr-power inherent in 
the majority. 

We call the time of th^se events a dark age. 
Indeed we are too indulgent to our own profici¬ 
ency. The Abb^ John Ball 'understood the rights 
of man as well as the Abb^ Gregoire. That 

reverend 
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reverend patriarch of sedition, and prototype of 
ourjraodern preachers, was of opinion with the Na¬ 
tional Assembly, that all the evils which have fallen 
upon men had been caused by an ignorance of 
their “ having been bom and continued equal as 
to their rights.” Had the populace been able 
to repeat that profound maxim all u'ould have 
gc«ie perfectly well with them. No tyranny, no 
vexation, no oppression, no care, no sorrow, could 
have existed in the world, lliis would have cured 
them* like a charm for the tooth-ach. Cut tlie 
lowest wretches, in tlieir most ignorant state, were 
able at all times to talk such stuff; and yet at all 
times have they sufiered many evils and many op¬ 
pressions, both before and since the republication 
by the National Assembly of this spell of healing 
potency and virtue. The enlightened Dr. Ball, 
when he wished to rekindle the lights and fires of 
his audience on this point, chose for the text the 
following couplet: 

When Adam delved and Eve span. 

Who was then the gentleman ? 

Of this sapient>Raiaxim, however, I do not give 
him for the inventor. It seems to have been 
handed down by tradition, and had certainly be¬ 
come proverbial; but whether then composed, or 
only applied, thus diuch must be admitted, that 
in learning, sense, energy, and co^japrehensiveness. 
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it is fully equal to all the modern dissertations on 
the equality of mankind ; and it has one advan¬ 
tage over them,—that it is in rhyme *. 

There 

* It is no small loss to the world, that the whole of this 
enlightened and philosophick sermon, preached to two hun¬ 
dred thousand national guards assembled at Dlackheath (a 
number probably equal to the sublime and majestic Fedlra- 
iion of the 14th of July, l7yo, in the Champs de Mars') is not 
preserved. A short abstract is, however, to be found in 
Walsingham. I have added it here for the edification of the 
modem whigs, who may possibly except this precious little 
fragment from tlicir general contempt of ancient learning. 

Ut su 4 ductrinil plures inficeret ad le Blackhcth (ubi du- 
centa millia hominum communium fu^re simul congregata) 
hujuscemodi sermoncm est exorsus. 

When Adam dalfe, and Eve span. 

Who was than a gentleman } 

Continuansque sermonem inceptum nitebatur, per verba pro- 
verbii quod pro themate sumpscrat, introducerc & probare, 
ah initio omnes pares creatos a naturd, servitutem per injustam 
oppressionera ncquam hominum introductam contra Dei vo~ 
luntatem, quia si Deo placuisset servos crefisse, utique in 
principio mundj constituisset, quis servus, quisve ddminus 
futurus fuisset. Considerarent igitur jam tempos h Deo da¬ 
tum eis, in quo (deposito servitutis jug'' diutius) possent, si 
▼client, libertate diu concupitd gauderc. Quapropter mo- 
nuit ut essent viri cordati, & ainore boni patris fiunilias exco- 
lentis agrum suum & extirpantis j^c resecantis noxia gramina 
•qua: fruges solent opprimere, & ipsi in praesenti facerc festi- 
narent; prime i^Jores regni dominos oceidendo ; deindi juri- 
dicos, Justieiarios <§• juratores patriae perimendo\ postremo 
quoscqnquc scirent/ in posterum commmitati nodvos tol- 

lerent 
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There is no doubt, but that this great teacher 
of the rights of mau decorated his discourse on 
this valuable text, with lemmas, theorems, scholiq,, 

corollaries, 

Icrcnt dc terrd sua: sic clemuta & paccni sibimct, pare* ent & 
securitatem in futurum, si sublatis majorihus esset infer eon 
aqua lihertas, cadem nohUitas, par dignatas, similisque potest as. 

ifere is displayed at once tlie whole of the grand arcanum 
pretended to be found out by tlie National Assembly, for se¬ 
curing future happiness, peace, and tranquillity. There seems 
howevq^- to be some doubt whether this venerable protomartyr 
of philosophy was inclined to carry his own declaration of the 
rights of men more rigidly into practice than the National 
Assembly tlicmselvcs. He was, like them, only preaching 
licentiousness to the populace to obtain power for himself, 
if we may believe what is subjoined by the historian. 

Cumqne hscc St plura alia deliramenta [think of this old fool’s 
calling all the wisemaxirasof the French academy deUramenta'] 
prsedic4ssct, commune vulgus cum tanto favore prosequitur, ut 
acclamarent eum archiepiseopum futurum, & regni conccllarium. 
Whether he would have taken these situations under these 
names, or would have changed the whole nomenclature of the 
state and church, to be understood in the sense of tlie revolu¬ 
tion, is not so certain. It is probable that be would have 
changed the names and kept the substance of power. 

We find too, that they had in those days their society for 
constitutional informa^fi%, of which the reverend John Ball 
was a conspicuous member, sometimes under his own name, 
sometimes under the feigned name of John Sclicp. Besides 
him it consisted (as Knyghtofitcll us) of persons who went by 
the real or fictitious names of Jack Myiner, Tom Baker, Jack 
Straw, Jack Trewman, Jacl Carter, and probtibly of many 
more. Some of the choicest flowers of. the publications, 

charifably 
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corollaries, and all the apparatus^ of science; which 
was furnished in as s^eat plenty and perfection 
out of the dogmatick, and polemick magazines, 

the 

charitably written and circulated by them gratis, are upon re¬ 
cord in Walsingham and Knygliton: and I am inclined to pre¬ 
fer tlie pithy and sententious brevity of these hulMins of ancient 
rebellion, before the loose and confused prolixity of the modern 
advertisements of constitutional information. They contain 
more good morality and less bad politicks; they had much 
more foundation in real oppression; and they have.tlio re¬ 
commendation of being much better adapted to the capacities 
of those for whose instruction they were intended. What¬ 
ever laudable pains the teachers of the present day appear to 
take, I cannot compliment them so far as to allow, that they 
have succeeded in writing down to the level of their pupils, 
the members of the sovereign, with half the {ibility< of Jack 
Carter and the reverend John Ball.—Thatroy readers may 
judge for themselves, I sliall give them one or two specimens. 

The first is an address from the reverend John Ball, under 
his MOW de guerre of John Schep. I know not against what 
particular “ guyle in borough” the writer means to caution 
the people; it may have been only a general cry against 
“ ratten boroughs” which it was thought convenient then as 
now to make the first pretext, and place at the head of the 
list of grievances. 

John Schbp. 

John Schep sometime Seint Mkry Priest of Yorke, and now 
of Colchester,greeteth well John Namelesse,& John the Miller, 
Ar John Carter, and biddeth them t^at they beware of guyle in bo¬ 
rough, and stand together in God's name; and biddeth Piers 
Ploweman goe to, his werk, and chastise well Hob the robber 

[probably 
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the old horse-armoury of the schoolmen, ahiong 
whom the Rev. Dr. Ball was bred, as they can be 
supplied from the new arsenal at Hackney. It 

was, 

[probably the king] and^take with you John Trewman, and 
hll his fellows and no moe. 

John the Miller hath yground smal, small, small; 

The King’s Sonne of Heven shall pay for all. 

Beware or ye be woe, 

Xno\<r your frende fro your foe. 

*Hayc enough and say hoc: 

And do wel and better, and flee sinne. 

And secke peace and holde tjou therein ; 

& so biddeth John Trewman, & all his fellowcs. 

Tlie reader has perceived, from the last lines of this curious 
state paper, how well the National Assembly has copied its 
union cf the profession of universal peace, with the practice 
of murder and confusion, and the blast of the trumpet of se¬ 
dition in all nations. He will, in the following constitutional 
paper, observe how well, in their enigmatical style, like the 
Assembly and their abettors, the old philosophers, proscribe 
all hereditary distinction, and bestow it only on virtue and 
wisdom, according to their estimation of botli. Yet these 
people are supposed never to have heard of “ the rights of 
man!” 

Jack Mylnkr. 

Jakke Mylncr asketh help turn his mylne aright. 

He hath grounden srjal, smal, 

Tl»e King’s Sone of Heven he shall pay for alle. 

VOL. VI. Q V*'* 
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was, ho doubt, disposed with all the adjutancy of 
definition and division, in which (I speak it with 
sabmission) the old marshals were as able as the 
modern martinets. Neither can we deny that the 
philosophick auditory, when they had once ob¬ 
tained this knowledge, could*never return to thei^' 
former ignorance; or after so instructive a lecture 

‘ be 

Loke thy milne go a ryyt with the four sayles, and the 
post stande in stcadfastnesse. 

With ryyt & with myyt, 

With skill and with wylle, 

Lat niyyt help ryyt, 

And skyl go before wille, 

And ryyt before myght, 

Than goth our mylne aryght^ 

And if myght go before ryght, 

And wylle before skylle; 

Than is our mylne mys-a-dyght. 

Jack Cautbr understood perfectly the doctrine of look¬ 
ing to the aid, with an indifference to the weans, and tlie pro¬ 
bability of much good arising from great evil. 

Jakkc Carter prayes yowc alle that ye make a gode c»//c of 
that ye have Kegunnen, and doth weic and ay bettur & bet- 
tur, for at the even men heryth the day. For if the cnke be 
mkthan is alle mle. Lat Peres th^'jilow man my brotlier 
dwclle at home and dyght us come, & I will go with yowe 
& helpc, that I may, to dyghte your mete and your drynke, 
that ye none fayle. Lokkc t|^at Hobbe robbyoure be wclc 
chastysed for lefyng of your grace: for ye have gret nede to 
take God witR yowc in all your'Jcdes. For now is tyme to 
be war. 
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be in the same state of mind as if they had never 
heard it *. But then^ poor people, who were not 
to be envied for their knowledge, but pitied for 
their delusion, were not reasoned (that was im¬ 
possible) but beaten out of their lights. With 
their teacher they were delivered over to the 
lawyers ; who wrote in their blood the statutes 
of die land, as harshly, and in the same sort of 
ink, as they and tlieir teachers had written the 
rights of man. 

Our doctors of the day are not so fond of 
quoting the opinions of this ancient sage as they 
are of imitating his conduct; First, because it 
might appear, that they are not as great inventors 
as they would be thought ; and next, because, 
unfortunately for his fame, he w as not successful. 
It is a remark, liable to as few exceptions as any 
generality can be, that they who applaud pros¬ 
perous folly, and adore triumphant guilt, have 
never been known to succour or even to pity hu¬ 
man weakness or offence when they become sub¬ 
ject to human vicissitude, and meet wHith punish¬ 
ment; instead of obtaining power. Abating for 
their want of sensibility to the sufferings of their 
associates, they are not so much in the wrong; 
for madness and wickedness are things foul and 
deformed in themselves ; and stand in need of all 

* Sec the wise remark on this subject, in tbS Defence of 
Rights of Man, circulated by the societies., 

Q 2 fhe 
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tlie coverings and trappings of fortune to recom¬ 
mend them to the multitudfe. Nothing can be 
ihore loathsome in their naked nature. 

Aberrations like these, whether ancient or mo¬ 
dem, unsuccessful or prosperous, are things of 
passage. They furnish no argument for supposing 
a mullitiidc told hjj the head to he the people. Such 
a multitude can have no sort of title to alter* the 
•seat of power in the society, in which it ever 
ought to be the obedient, and not the ruling or 
presiding part. What power may belong'to the 
whole mass, in which mass, the natural aristoci'acj/, 
or what by convention is appointed to represent 
and strengthen it, acts in its proper place, with its 
proper weight, and without being subjected to 
violence, is a deeper question. Hut in tliat case,. 
and with that concurrence, 1 should have’ much 
doubt whether any rash or desperate changes in 
the state, such as we have seen in France, could 
ever be effected. 

1 have said, that in all political questions the 
consequentes of any assumed rights are of great 
moment in deciding upon their validity. In* this 
point of view let us a little ^f^tutinize the effects 
of a right in the mere majority of the inhabitants 
of any country of superseding and altering their 
government at pleasure. 

The suAi total of ever/ people is composed of 
its^ units. Ev< 2 ry individual must have a right to 

originate 
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originate what afterwards is to become the act of 
the majority. Whatever he may lawfully origi¬ 
nate he may lawfully endeavour to accomplish. 
He has a right therefore in his own particular to 
break the ties and engagements which bind him 
to the country in which he lives ; and he has a 
right to make as hiany converts to his opinions, 
and to obtain as many associates in his designs, as 
he can procure: for how can you know the dis¬ 
positions of the majority to destroy their govern¬ 
ment,* but by tampering with some part of the 
body? You must begin by a secret conspiracy, 
that you may end with a national confederation. 
The mere pleasure of the beginning must be the 
sole guide; since the mere pleasui’c of others must 
be the sole ultimate sanction, as well as the sole 
actuating principle in every part of the progress. 
Thus, arbitrary will (the last corruption of ruling 
power) step by step, poisons the heart of every 
citizen. If the undertaker fails, he has the mis¬ 
fortune of a rebel, but not the guilt. By such 
doctrines, all love to our country, all ^ious vene¬ 
ration and atftichment to its laws and customs, 
are obliterated frot« our minds ; and nothing can 
result from this opinion, when gro>vn into a 
principle, and animated by discontent, ambition, 
or enthusiasm, but a scries of conspiracies and 
seditions, sometimes '^.'uinous to thdir authors, 
alwavs noxious to the state. No sepse of duty can 

Q S prevent 
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prevent any man from being a leader or a fol¬ 
lower in sucli enterprises. Nothing restrains the 
tempter; nothing guards the tempted. Nor is 
the new state, fabricated by such arts, safer than 
the old. What can prevent the mere will of any 
person, who hopes to unite the wills of others t© 
his own, from an attempt wholly to overturn it? 
It wants nothing but a disposition to trouble' the 
established order, to give a title to the enter¬ 
prise. 

When you combine this principle of the" right 
to change a fixed and tolerable constitution of 
things at pleasure, with the theory and practice 
of the French Assembly, the political, civil, and 
moral irregularity are if possible aggravated. The 
Assembly have found another road, and a far more 
commodious, to the destruction of an old govern¬ 
ment, and tlie legitimate formation of a new one, 
than through the previous will of the majority of 
what they call the people. Get, say they, the 
possession of power by any means you can into 
your hands*; and then a subsequent consent (what 
they call an address of adhesion) makes your au¬ 
thority as much the act of tlie people as if they 
had conferred upon you originally that kind and 
degree of power, which, ^prithout their permission, 
you had seized upon. This is to give a d^irect 
sanction t6 fraud, hypocrisy, perjury, and the 
breach of the^ most sacred trusts that can exist 

between 
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between man and man. What can sound with such 
horrid discordance in the moral ear, as this posi¬ 
tion, That a delegate with limited powers may 
break his sworn engagements to his constituent, 
assume an authority, never committed to him, to 
alter all things at his pleasure; and then, if he 
can persuade a large number of men to flatter him 
in *the power he has usurped, that he is absolved 
in his own conscience, and ought to stand ac- 
quitt^'d in the eyes of mankind ? On this scheme 
the ihaker of the experiment must begin with a 
determined perjury. That point is certain. He 
must take his chance for the expiatory addresses. 
This is to make the success of villainy the standard 
of innocence. 

Without drawing on, therefore, very shocking 
consequences, neither by previous consent, nor by 
subsequent ratification of a meve reckoned majority, 
can any set of men attempt to dissolve the state at 
their pleasure. To apply this to our present sub¬ 
ject. When the several orders, in their several 
bailages, had met in the year 1789, sftich of them, 
I mean, as hdlfl^et peaceably and constitutionally, 
to choose and to mstruct their representatives, so 
organized and so acting, (because they were or¬ 
ganized and were acting according to the conven¬ 
tions which made them a people) they were Ihe 
people of France. Thby had a legal tCnd a natural 
capacity to be considered as that people. But 

Q 4* observe. 
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observe, whilst they were in this state, that is, 
whilst they were a people, in no one of their in¬ 
structions did they cliarg'e or even hint at any of 
those things, which have drawn upon the usurp¬ 
ing Assembly, and their adherents, tlic detestation 
of the rational and thinking part of mankind. I* 
will venture to affirm, without the least apprehen¬ 
sion of being contradicted by any person w'lio 
knows the then state of France, that if any one 
of the changes were proposed, which form the 
fundamental parts of their Kcvolution, and com¬ 
pose its most distinguishing acts, it would not have 
had one vote in twenty thousand in any order. 
Their instructions purported the direct contrary 
to all those famous proceedings, which are de¬ 
fended as the acts of the people. Had such pro¬ 
ceedings been expected, the great probability is, 
that the people would then have risen, as to a 
man, to prevent them. The whole organization 
of the Assembly was altered, the whole frame of 
the kingdom was changed, before these things 
could be dodre. It is long to tell, by what evil 
arts of the conspirators, and by what extreme 
weakness and want of steadines^in the lawful go¬ 
vernment, this equal usurpation on the rights of 
the prince and people, haying first cheated, and 
then offered violence to both, has been able to 
triumph, and to employ with succesk the forged 
signature of an» imprisoned sovereign, and the 

spurious 
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spurious voice of dictated addresses, to a subse¬ 
quent ratification of things that had never re¬ 
ceived any previous sanction, general or particu¬ 
lar, expressed or implied, from the nation, (in 
whatever sense that word is taken) or from any 
part of it. 

After the weighty and respectable part of the 
people had been murdered, or driven by the me¬ 
naces of murder from their houses, or were dis¬ 
persed in exile into every country in Europe; 
after l5ic soldiery had been debauched from their 
officers; after property had lost its weight and 
consideration, along with its security; after volun¬ 
tary clubs and associations of factious and unprin¬ 
cipled men were substituted in the place of all the 
legal corporations of the kingdom arbitrarily dis¬ 
solved ; after freedom had been banished from 
* those popular meetings, whose sole recommen¬ 
dation is freedom.—After it had come to that 
pass, that no dissent dared to appear in any of 
them, but at the certain price of life; after even 
dissent had been anticipated, and assassination be¬ 
came as quicl^as suspicion ; such pretended rati¬ 
fication by addresses could be no act of what any 
lover of the people would choose to call by their 
name. It is that voice which every successful 
usurpation, as well as Ihis before us, may easily 
procure, even without? making (as t&ese tyrants 
* The primary assemblies. 

have 
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have made) donatives from the spoil of one part 
of the citizens to corrupt the other. 

• The pretended rights of man, which have made 
this havock, cannot be the rights of the people. 
For to be a people, and to have these rights, are 
things incompatible. The one supposes the pre* 
sence, the other the absence of a state of civil so¬ 
ciety. The very foundation of the French com¬ 
monwealth is false and self-destructive; nor can its 
principles be adopted in any country, without the 
certainty of bringing it to the very same Condi¬ 
tion in which France is found. Attempts are 
made to introduce tliem into every nation in 
Europe. This nation, as possessing the greatest 
influence, they wish most to corrupt, as by that 
means they are assured the contagion must become 
general. I hope, therefore, I shall be excused, if 
I endeavour to shew, as shortly as the matter will 
admit, the danger of giving to them, either avow¬ 
edly or tacitly, the smallest countenance. 

There are times and circumstances, in which 
not to speak out is at least to connive. Many 
think it enough for them, that the.|)rinciples pro¬ 
pagated by these clubs and societies, enemies to 
their country and its constitution, are not owned by 
the modern whigs in parliament, who are so warm 
in condemnation of Mr. Burke and his book, and 
of course df all the principles of the ancient, con¬ 
stitutional whigs of this kingdom. Certainly they 

are 
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are not owned. But are they condemned with 
the same zeal as Mr. Burke and his book are con¬ 
demned ? Are they condenmed at all ? Are they 
rejected or discountenanced in any way whatso¬ 
ever ? Is any man who would fairly examine into 
the demeanour and principles of those societies, 
and that too very moderately, and in the way 
ratlicr of admonition tlian of punishment, is such 
a man even decently treated ? Is he not reproach¬ 
ed, ^ if, in condemning such principles, he had 
belied the conduct of his whole life, suggesting 
that his life had been governed by principles ‘limilar 
to those which he now reprobates ? The French 
system is in the mean time, by many active agents 
out of doors, rapturously praised; the British con¬ 
stitution is coldly tolerated. But these constitu¬ 
tions are different, both in the foundation and in 
the whole superstructure; and it is plain, that you 
cannot build up the one but on the ruins of the 
other. After all, if the French be a superiour sys¬ 
tem of liberty, why should we not adopt it ? To 
what end arc our praises ? Is excellence held out 
to us only thieve should not copy after it? And 
what is there in the manners of the people, or in 
the climate of France, which renders that species 
of republick fitted for them, and unsuitable to 
us ? A strong and marked difference between the 
two nations ought to he shewn, befoi% we can ad¬ 
mit a constant, affected paneg}nack, a standing, 

annual 
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annual commemoration, to be without any ten¬ 
dency to an example. 

• But the leaders of party will not go the length 
of the doctrines taught by the seditious clubs. I 
am sure they do not mean to do so. God forbid ! 
Perhaps even those who are directly carrying on* 
the work of this pernicious foreign faction, do not 
all of them intend to produce all the mischiefs 
which must inevitably follow from their having 
any success in tlieir proceedings. As to leaders in 
parties, nothing is more common than to see'^them 
blindly led. The world is governed by go-be¬ 
tweens. These go-betweens influence the persons 
with whom they carry on the intercourse, by stat¬ 
ing their own sense to each of them as the sense of 
the other; and thus they reciprocally master both 
sides. It is first buzzed about the ears of leaders, 
“ that their friends without doors are very eager 
“ for some measure, or very Avarm about some 
“ opinion—^that you must not be too rigid with 
“ them. They arc \iseful persons, and zealous in 
“ the cause.* They may be a little wrong; but the 
“ spirit of liberty must not be dampf<i; and by the 
“ influence you obtain from some degree of con- 
** currence with them at present, you may be en- 
“ abled to set them right hereafter.” 

Thus the leaders are at first drawn to a con¬ 
nivance with sentiments and proceedings, often 
totally different from their serious and deliberate 

notions. 
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notions. But their acquiescence answers every 
purpose. 

Wiih no better than such powers, the go-be¬ 
tweens assume a new representative character. 
What at best was but an acquiescence, is magni¬ 
fied into an authority, and thence into a desire on 
the part of the leaders; and it is carried down as 
suth to the subordinate members of parties. By 
this ax-tifice they in their turn are led into mea¬ 
sures which at first, perhaps, few of them W'ished 
at alii ox at least did not desire vehemently or 
systematically. 

There is in all parties, between the principal 
leaders in parliament, and the lowest followers out 
of doors, a middle sort of men; a sort of eques¬ 
trian Order, who, by the spirit of that middle situa¬ 
tion, arc the fittest for preventing things from 
running to excess. But indecision, though a vice 
of a totall)’’ different character, is the natural accom¬ 
plice of violence. The in*esolution and timidity of 
those, who compose this middle order, often pre¬ 
vent the effect of their controlling siljxation. The 
fedr of dilfeaijig udth the authority of leaders on 
the one hand, and of contradicting the desires of 
the multitude on the other, induces them to give 
a careless and passive assent to measures in which 
they never were consulted : and thus things pro¬ 
ceed, by a sort of activity of inertness, until whole 
bodies, leaders, middle men, and followers, are all 

hutried, 
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hurried, with every appearance, and with many of 

the effects, of unanimity, into schemes of politicks, 

in the substance of which no two of them were 
* 

ever fully agreed, and the origin and authors of 
which, in this circular mode of communication, 
none of them find it possible to trace. In my ex¬ 
perience I have seen much of this in affairs, which, 
though trifling in comparison to the present, were 
yet of some importance to parties; and I have 
known them suffer by it. The sober part give 
their sanction, at first through inattention, and 
levity; at last they give it through necessity. A 
violent spirit is raised, which the presiding minds, 
after a time, find it impracticable to stop at their 
pleasure, to controul, to regulate, or even to 
direct. 

This shews, in my opinion, how very quick and 
awakened all men ought to be, who are looked up 
to by the publick, and who deserve that confi¬ 
dence, to prevent a surprise on their opinions, 
when dogmas arc sf)rcad, and projects pursued, by 
which the fojmdations of society may be afiCcted. 
Before tliey listen even to moderat^lterations‘in 
the government of their country,*^ they ought to 
take care that principles are not propagated for 
that purpose, which are tod big for their object. 
Doctrines limited in their present application, and 
wide in theijk general principles, are never meant 
to be confined to what they at first pretend. If I 

were 
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were to form a prognostick of the elfect of the pre¬ 
sent machinations on the people, from their sense 
of any grievance they sufler under this constitu¬ 
tion, my mind would be at ease. But there is a 
wide difierence between the multitude, when they 
act against their government, from a sense of griev¬ 
ance, or from zeal for some opinions. When men 
are»thoroughly po.ssessed with that zeal, it is diffi¬ 
cult to calculate its force. It is certain, that its 
power is by no means in exact proportion to its 
reasoqablencss. It must always have been disco¬ 
verable by persons of reflection, but it is now ob¬ 
vious to the world, that a theory concerning go¬ 
vernment may become as much a cause ol' fanata- 
^ism as a (Io<ima in religion. There is a boundary 
to menu's pas.jions when they act fl’om feeling; none 
when they are under tl>e influence of imagination. 
Remove a grievance, and, when men act from 
feeling, you go a great w:iy towards quieting a 
commotion. But thi‘ c, jod or bad conduct of a 
government, the protection men have enjoj^cd, or 
the oppression they have suffered un^er it, are of 
no ’sort of moment, when a faction, proceeding 
upon speculative grounds, is thoroughly heated 
against its form. When a man is, from system, 
furious against monarchy' or episcopacy, the good 
conduct of the monarch or tlie bishop has no other 
effect, than further to yrritate the adversary. He is 
provoked at it as furnishing a plea for preserving 

• the 
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the thing which he wishes to destroy. His mind 
will be heated as much by the sight of a sceptre, a. 
mace, or a verge, as if he had been daily bruised 
and wounded by these symbols of authority. 
IMere spectacles, mere names, will become suffi¬ 
cient causes to stimulate the people to war and 
tumult. 

Some gentlemen are not terrified by the facility 
with which government has been overturaed in 
France. The people of France, they say, had no¬ 
thing to lose in the destruction of a bad constitu¬ 
tion ; but, though not the best possible, we have 
still a good stake in ours, which will hinder us from 
desperate risks. Is this any security at all against 
those who seem to persuade tliemselvcs, and who 
labour to persuade others, tliat our constitution is 
an usurpation in its origin, unwise in its contriv¬ 
ance, mischievous in its effects, contraiy to the 
rights of man, and in all its parts a perfect nui¬ 
sance ? What motive has any rational man, who 
thinks in that manner, to spill his blood, or even 
to risk a shilling of his fortune, or to waste a mo¬ 
ment of his leisure, to preserve it ?. Jf he has any 
duty relative to it, his duty is to destroy it. A 
constitution on sufferance is a constitution con¬ 
demned. Sentence is already passed upon it. The 
execution is only delayed. On the principles of 
these gentlamen it neither jjtas, nor ought to have, 
any security. So far as regards them, it is left 

naked, 
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naked, without friends, partisans, assertors, or pro- 
•tectors. 

Let us examine into the value of this security 
upon the principles of those who are more sober; 
of those who think, indeed, the French constitu¬ 
tion better, or at least as good, as the British, with¬ 
out going to all the lengths of the warmer politi- 
ciaAs in reprobating their own. Tlieir security 
amounts in reality to nothing more than this;— 
that the difference between their republican system 
and the British limited monarchy is not worth a 
civil war. This opinion, I admit, will prevent 
people, not very enterprising in their nature, from 
an active undertaking against the British constitu¬ 
tion. But it*is the poorest defensive principle that 
ever w&s infused into the mind of man against the 
attempts of those who will enterprise. It will tend 
totally to remove from their minds that very ter- 
rour of a civil war which is held out as our sole se¬ 
curity. They who think so well of the French con¬ 
stitution, certainly will not be the persons to carry 
on a war to prevent their obtaining a great benefit, 
or a*t worst a &.ir exchange. They will not go to 
battle in favour of a cause in which their defeat 
might be more advantageous to the publick than 
their victory. They must at least tacitly abet 
those who endeavour to tnake converts to a sound 
opinion; they must tHscountenance \hose who 
would oppose its propagation. In proportion as 
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by these means the enterprising party is strength¬ 
ened, the dread of a struggle is lessened. See* 
what an encouragement this is to the enemies of 
the constitution! A few assassinations, and a very 
great destruction of property, we know they con¬ 
sider as no real obstacles in the way of a grand 
political change. And they will hope, that here, 
if antimonarchical opinions gain ground, as they 
have done in France, they may, as in France, ac¬ 
complish a revolution without a war. 

They who drink so well of the French constitu¬ 
tion cannot be seriously alarmed by any progress 
made by its partisans. Provisions for security are 
not to be received from those who think that there 
is no danger. No! there is no plan Of security to 
be listened to but from those who enterfain the 
same fears with ourselves; from those who think 
that the thing to be secured is a great blessing; and 
the thing against which we would secure it a great 
mischief. Every person of a different opinion must 
be careless about security. 

I believ»-the author of the Reflections, whether 
he fears the designs of that set o^eople with* rea¬ 
son or not, cannot prevail on himself to despise 
them. He cannot despise them for their numbers, 
which, though small, compared with the sound 
part of the community, sfire not inconsiderable : he 
cannot lofik with contempt qn their influence, 
their activity, .or the kind of talents and tempers 

which 
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which they possess, exactly calculated for the work 
they have in hand, and the minds they chiefly 
apply to. Do we not see their most considerable 
and accredited ministers, and several of their party 
of weight and importance, active in spreading mis¬ 
chievous opinions, in giving sanction to seditious 
writings, in promoting seditious anniversaries ? 
and ’what part of their description has disowned 
them or their proceedings ? When men, circum¬ 
stanced as these are, publickly declare such admi¬ 
ration T>f a foreign constitution, and such con¬ 
tempt of our own, it would be, in the author of 
the Reflections,' thinking as he does of the French 
constitution, infamously to cheat the rest of the 
nation to their ruin, to say there is no danger. 

In estimating danger, we are obliged to take 
into our calculation the character and disposition 
of the enemy into whose hands we may chance to 
fall. The genius of this faction is easily discerned, 
by observing with what a very different eye they 
have viewed the late foreign revolutions. Two have 
passed before them. That of France ^nd that of 
Poland. The sRxte of Poland was such, that there 
could scarcely exist two opinions, but that a re¬ 
formation of its constitution, even at some expense 
of blood, might be seen without much disapproba¬ 
tion. No confusion could* be feared in such an en¬ 
terprise; because the estfi-blishment to be reformed 
was itself a state of confusion. Asking withejut 

K 2 authority; 
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authority; nobles without union or subordinatidn; 
a people without arts, industry, commerce, or li¬ 
berty ; no order within, no defence without; no 
efiective publick force, but a foreign force, which 
entered a naked country at will, and disposed of 
every thing^ at pleasure. Here was a state of things 
which seemed to invite, and might perhaps justify 
bold enterprise and desperate ex[)erimcnt. Bfit in 
what manner was this chaos brought into order ? 
The means were as striking to the imagination, as 
satisfactory to the reason, and soothing to tlie mo¬ 
ral sentiments. In contemplating that change, hu¬ 
manity has every thing to rejoice and to glory in ; 
nothing to be ashamed of, nothing to sutfer. So 
far as it has gone, it probably is the most pure and 
defecated publick good which ever has been con-- 
ferred on mankind. We have seen anar6hy and 
servitude at once removed; a throne strengthened 
for the protection of the people, without trench¬ 
ing on their liberties; all foreign cabal banished, 
by changing the Crown from elective to heredi- 

f 

tary ; and *what was a matter of pleasing wonder, 
we have seen a reigning king, fro^ffi an lieroick love 
to his country, exerting himself with all the toil, 
the dexterity, the management, the intrigue, in 
favour of a familj' of strangers, with which ambi¬ 
tious men labour for the aggrandizement of their 
own. Ten millions of fnen in a,way of being 
fiQed gradually, and therefore safely to themselves 

and 
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and the state, not from civil or political chains, 
which, bad as they arc, only fetter the mind, but 
from substantial personal bondage. Inhabitants o'f 
cities, before without privileges, placed in the con¬ 
sideration which belongs to that improved and con¬ 
necting situation of social life. One of the most 
proud, numerous, and fierce bodies of nobility and 
gentry ever known in the world, ari'anged ouly 
in the foremost rank of free and generous citizens. 
Not one man incurred loss, or suft'ered degrada¬ 
tion. *A11, from the king to the day-labourer, were 
improved in their condition. Every thing was 
kept in its place and order ; but in that place and 
order every thing was bettered. To add to this 
happy^ wociler (this unheard-of conjunction of 
W'isdom and fortune) not one drop of blood was 
spilled ; no treachery; no outrage ; no system of 
slander more cruel than the sword ; no studied in¬ 
sults on religion, morals, or manners; no spoil; 
no confiscation; no citizen beggared; none im¬ 
prisoned ; none exiled; the whole was effected 
with a policy, a discretion, an unaniifiity and se¬ 
crecy, such as'have never been before known on 
any occasion; but such wonderful conduct-was 
reserved for this gloripus conspiracy in favour of 
the true and genuine rights and interests of men. 
Happy people, if they know how to proceed as 
they have begun! iftappy prince, worthy to 
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begin with splendour, or to close with glory, a 
race of patriots and of kings : jind to l^ave 


A name, xohick ev'ry wind to heav’n would bear^ 

Which men to speak, and angels joy to hear. 

To finish all—this great good, as in the instant it 
is, contains in it the seeds of all further improve¬ 
ment ; and may be considered as in a regular 
progress, because founded on similar principles, 
towards the stable excellency of a British Consti¬ 
tution. 

Here was a matter for congratulation and for 
festive remembrance through ages. Here moralists 
and divines might indeed relax in their temperance, 
to exhilarate their humanity. But mark tlic cha¬ 
racter of our faction. All their enthusiasm'is kept 
for the French Revolution. They cannot pretend 
that France had stood so much in need of a change 
as Poland. They cannot pretend that Poland has 
not obtained a better system of liberty, or of go¬ 
vernment, than it enjoyed before. They cannot 
assert, that the Polish Revolution oost more dearly 
than that of France to the interest and feelings of 
multitudes of men. But the cold and subordi¬ 
nate light in which they look upon the one, and 
the pains they take to preach up the other of these 
revolutions^ leave us no chfoice in fixing on their 

motives. 
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motives. Both revolutions profess liberty as their 
object; but in obtaining this object the one pro 
ceeds from anarchy to orde,r ; the other from or¬ 
der to anarchy. The first secures its liberty by es¬ 
tablishing its throne; the other builds its freedom 
on the subversion of its monarchy. In the one 
their means are unstained by crimes, and their 
settlement favours morality. In the other, vice 
and confusion are in the very essence of their pur¬ 
suit, and of their enjoyment. The circumstances 
in which these two events differ, must cause the 
difference we make in their comparative estimation. 
Tliesc turn the scale witli the societies in favour 
of France. Ferrum est (piod amant. The frauds, 
the violences, the sacrileges, the havock and ruin 
of families, the dispersion and exile of the pride 
and flower of a great country, the disorder, the 
confusion, the anarchy, tlie violation of property, 
the cruel murder^, the inhuman confiscations, and 
in the end the insolent dominafion of bloody, fe¬ 
rocious, and senseless clubs—These are the things 
whjch they love and admire. ,Whaf men admire 
and love, they would surely act. Let us see what 
is done iti France; and then let us undervalue any 
the slightest danger 9f falling into the hands of 
such a merciless and savage faction ! 

‘ But the leaders of tlie factious societies are too 
‘ wild to succeed in this their undertaking.’ I hope 
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SO. But supposing them wild and absurd, is there 
no dangrer but from wise and reflecting men? Per- 
haps the greatest mischiefs that have happened in 
the world have happened from persons as wild as 
those we think the wildest. In truth, they are 
the fittest beginners of all great changes. Why 
encourage men in a mischievous proceeding, be¬ 
cause their absurdity may disappoint their ma¬ 
lice ? ‘ But noticing them may give them conse- 

‘ quence.’ Certainly. But they arc noticed ; and 
they are noticed, not with reproof, but with that 
kind of countenance which is given by an appareiit 
concurrence (not a real one, I am convinced) of 
a great party, in the praises of the object which 
they hold out to imitation. 

But I hear a language still more extraordinary, 
and indeed of such a nature as must suppose, or 
leave, us at their mercy. Jt is'this—‘ You know 
‘ their promptitude in writing, and their diligence 
‘ in caballing; to write, speak, or act against them, 
‘ will only ktimuhitc them to new efforts.’—This 
way of considering the principle off their conduct 
pays but a poor compliment to these gentlemen. 
They pretend tliat their doctrines are infinitely 
beneficial to mankind: but it seems they would 
keep them to themselves, if they were not greatly 
provoked. Vhey are benev 61 ent from spite. Their 
oracles are like those of Profem (whom some people 

think 
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tliink they resemble in many particulars) who ne¬ 
ver would give his responses unless you used him 
as ill as possible. These cats, it seems, would not 
give out their electrical light without having their 
backs well rubbed. But this is not to do them 
perfect justice. They are sufficiently communi¬ 
cative. Had they been quiet, the propriety of any 
agitation of topicks on the origin and primary 
rights of government, in opposition to their pri¬ 
vate .sentiments, might possibly be doubted. But, 
us it'is notorious, that they w'ere proceeding as 
fast, and as far, as time and circumstances would 
admit, both in their discussions and cabals—as it 
is not to be denied, that they had ojiencd a cor¬ 
respondence with a foreign faction, the most wick¬ 
ed the world ever saw, and established anniversa¬ 
ries to commemorate the most monstrous, cruel, 
and perfidious of all the proceedings of that fac¬ 
tion—the question is, wliether their conduct was 
to be regarded in silence, leSt our interference 
sliould render them outrageous ? Then let them 
deal as they please with the ('onstitufion. Let the 
lady be passlVc, lest the ravisher should be driven 
to force. Resistance will only increase his desires. 
Yes, truly, if the resistance be feigned and feeble. 
But they who are wedded to the constitution will 
not act the part of wittols. They will drive such 
seducers from the liodse on the first appearance of 
their love-letters and offered assignations. ^Jut if 

' the 
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the author of the Reflections, though a vigilant, 
was not a discreet guardian of the constitution, let 
those, who have the same regard to it, shew them¬ 
selves as vigilant and more skilful in repelling the 
attacks of seduction or violence. Their freedom 
from jealousy is equivocal, and may arise as well 
from indifference to the object, as from confidence 
in her virtue. ' 

On their principle, it is the resistance, and not 
the assault, which produces the danger. I admit, 
indeed, that if we estimated the danger by the va¬ 
lue of the writings, it would be little worthy of 
our attention ; contemptible these writings are in 
every sense. But they are not the cause, they are 
the disgusting symptoms, of a frightful distemper. 
They are not otherwise of consequence tlian as 
they shew the evil habit of the bodies from whence 
they come. In tliat light the meanest of them is 
a serious thing. If however I should under-rate 
them; and if the truth is, that they are not the 
result, but the cause of the disorders 1 speak.of, 
surely those'who circulate operative poisons, and 
give, to whatever force they have by their nature, 
the further operation of tlieir authority and adop¬ 
tion, are to be censured, watched, and, if pos¬ 
sible, repressed. 

At what distance the direct danger from such 
factions may be, it is not ftasy to fix. An adap¬ 
tation of circumstances to designs and principles 

is 
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is necessary. But these cannot be wanting for any 
long time in the ordinary course of sublunary 
affairs. Great discontents frequently arise in the 
best constituted governments from causes which 
no human wisdom can foresee, and no human 
.power can prevent. They occur at uncertain pe¬ 
riods, but at periods which are not commonly far 
asfinder. Governments of all kinds are adminis¬ 
tered only by men; and great mistakes, tending 
to u.flame these* discontents, may concur. The 
indecision of those who happen to rule at the cri¬ 
tical time, their supine neglect, or their precipitate 
and ill-judged attention, may aggravate the publick 
misfortunes. In such a state of things, the prin¬ 
ciples, now only, sown, will shoot out and vege¬ 
tate in full luxuriance. In such circumstances the 
minds of the people become sore and ulcerated. 
They are put out of humour with all publick 
men, and all publick parties; they are fatigued 
with their dissensions ; they arc irritated at their 
coalitions; they are made easily to believe, (what 
much pains are taken to make then# believe) that 
all oppositiofis are factious, and all courtiers base 
and servile. From their disgust at men, they are 
soon led to quarrel with their frame of govern¬ 
ment, which they presume gives nourishment to 
the vices, real or supposed, of those who administer 
to it. Mistaking maKgnity for sagabity, they are 
soon led to cast off all hope from a ^ good 

administration 
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administration of affairs, and come to think that alF 
reformation depends, not on the change of actors, 
blit upon an alteration in the machinery. Then 
will be felt the full effect of encouraging doctrines 
which tenc^ to make the citizens despise their con¬ 
stitution. Then will be felt the plenitude of the < 
mischief of teaching the people to believe, that all 
ancient institutions are the results of ignorance; 
and that all prescriptive government is in its 
nature usurpation. Then will be felt, in all its 
energy, the danger of encouraging a spirit of liti¬ 
gation in persons of that immature and imperfect 
state of knowledge which serves to render them 
susceptible of doubts, but incapable of their solu¬ 
tion. Then will be felt, in all its aggravation, the 
pernicious consequence of destroying all docility 
in the minds of those who are not formed for 
finding their own way in the labyrinths of politi¬ 
cal theory, and are made to reject the clue, and to 
disdain the guide. Then will be felt, and too late 
will be acknowledged, the ruin which follows tjic 
disjoining ofveligion from the .state; the .separa¬ 
tion of morality from policy ; and the giving con¬ 
science no concern and no coactive or coercive 
force in the most material of all the social ties, the 
principle of our obligations to government. 

I know too, that besides this vain, contradic¬ 
tory, and sfelf-destructive Security, which some 
men derive from the habitual attachment of the 

people 
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people to this constitution, whilst they suffer it 
with a sort of sportive acquiescence to be brought 
into contempt before their faces, they have other 
grounds for removing all apprehension from their 
minds. They are of opinion, that there are too 
many men of great hereditary estates and influ¬ 
ence in the kingdom, to sutler the establishment 
of the levelling system which has taken place in 
France. This is very true, if in order to guide 
the povvcr, which now attends their property, 
these men possess the wisdom which is involved 
in curly fear. 13ut if through a supine security, 
to Avluch such fortunes are peculiarly liable, they 
neudect the use of their influence in the season of 
their pow- r, on the first derangement of society, 
the nerves of their strength will be cut. Their 
estates, instead of being the means of their se¬ 
curity, will become the very causes of their dan¬ 
ger. Instead of bestowing influence they will ex¬ 
cite rapacity. They will be looked to as a prey. 

Such w'ill be the impotent condition of those 
men of great hereditary estates, iviio indeed dis- 
liltc the designs that are carried on, but whose 
dislike is rather that of spectators, than of parties 
that may be concerned in the catastrophe of the 
piece. But riches do not in all cases secure even 
an inert and passive resistance. There are always, 
in that description^ men whose fortunes, when 
their minds are once vitiated by passion or by evil 

principle. 
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principle, are by no means a security from their 
actually taking- their part against the public tran¬ 
quillity. We see to what low and despicable pas¬ 
sions of all kinds many men in that class are ready 
to sacrifice the patrimonial estates^which might 
be perpetuated in their families with splendour, 
and with tlie fame of hereditary benefactors to 
mankind from generation to generation. Do Ive 
not see how lightly people treat their fortunes, 
when under the influence of the passion of gam¬ 
ing ? The game of ambition or resentment will be 
played by many of the rich and great, as despe¬ 
rately, and with as much blindness to the conse¬ 
quences, as any other game. Was he a man of 
no rank or fortune, who first set on foot the dis¬ 
turbances which have ruined France ? Passion 
blinded him to the consequences, so far aS they 
concerned himself; and as to the consequences 
with regard to others, they were no part of his 
consideration; nor ever will be with those who 
bear any resemblance to that virtuous patriot and 
lover of the rights of man. 

There is also a time of insecurity, when interests 
of all sorts become objects of speculation. Then 
it is, that their very attachment to wealth and 
importance will induce several persons of opulence 
to list themselves, and even to take a lead widi 
the party wh*ich they think most likely to prevail, 
in order to obtain to themselves consideration in 

some 
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some new order or disorder of things. They may 
be led to act in this manner, that they may se¬ 
cure some portion of their own property; ami 
perhaps to become partakers of the spoil of their 
own order. 'Aose, who speculate on change, al¬ 
ways make a great number among people of rank 
and fortune, as well as amongst the low and the 
incKgent. 

What security against all this ?—All human se¬ 
curities arc liable to uncertainty. But if any thing 
bids fair for the prevention of so great a calamity, 
it must consist in the use of the ordinary means 
ol*^just influence in society, whilst those means con¬ 
tinue unimpaired. The public judgment ought 
to receive a proper direction. All weighty men 
may have their share in so good a work. As 
j-^et, n»5tn ithstanding the strutting and lying inde¬ 
pendence of a braggart philosophy, nature main¬ 
tains her rights, and great names have great pre¬ 
valence. Two such men as Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, 
adding to their authority in a point in which they 
concur, even by their disunion in evcyy thing else, 
might frown‘these wicked opinions out of the 
kingdom. But if the influence of either of them, 
or the influence of men like them, should, against 
their serious intentions, be otherwise perverted, 
they may countenance Opinions which (as I have 
said before, and could wish over and over again 
to press) they may in vain attempt to controul. 

■ In 
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In their theory, these doctrines admit no limit, no 
qualification whatsoever. No man can say how 
far he will "O, who joins with those who are 
avowedly going to the utmost extremities. What 
security is there for stopping short at all in these 
wild conceits? Why, neither more nor less than 
this—that the moral sentiments of some few 
amongst them do put some check ou their savage 
theories. But let us take care. The moral senti¬ 
ments, so nearly connected with early prejudice as 
to be almost one and the same thing, w'ill assgredly 
not live long under a discipline, which has for its 
basis the destruction of all prejudices, and tile 
making the mind proof against all dread of con¬ 
sequences flowing from the pretended truths that 
are taught by their philosophy. 

In this school the moral sentiments must, grow 
weaker and weaker every day. Th(; more cautious 
of these teachers, in laying down their maxims, 
draw as much of the conclusion as suits, not with 
their premises, but with their policy. They trust 
the rest to ^e sagacity of their pupils. Others, 
and these are the most vaunted for their spirit,‘not 
only lay down the same premises, but boldly draw 
the conclusions to the destruction of our whole 
constitution in church and State. But are these 
conclusions truly drawn it Yes, most certainly. 
The principles are wild anej, wicked. But let jus¬ 
tice be done even to phrensy and villainy. These 
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teachers are perfectly systematick. No man who 
assumes their grounds can tolerate the British 
constitution in church or state. These teachers 
profess to scorn all mediocrity; to engage for per¬ 
fection ; to proceed by the simplest and shortest 
course. They build their politicks, not on con¬ 
venience but on truth; and they profess to conduct 
men to certain happiness by the assertion of their 
undoubted rights. With them there is no com¬ 
promise. All other governments are usurpations, 
whicli justify and even demand resistance. 

Their principles always go to the extreme. They 
wHo go with the principles of the ancient whigs, 
which are those contained in IMr. Burke's book, 
never can go too far. They may indeed stop short 
of some hazardous and ambiguous excellence, which 
they V 'll be taught to postpone to any reasonable 
degree of good they ma}’ actually possess. The 
opinions maintained in that book never can lead 
to an extreme, because their foundation is laid in 
an opposition to extremes. The foundation of go¬ 
vernment is there laid, not in imagiyary rights of 
meil, (which at best is a confusion of judicial with 
civil principles) but in political convenience, and 
in human nature; cither as that nature is univer¬ 
sal, or as it is modified by local habits and social 
aptitudes. The foundation of government (those 
who have read that bcjpk will rccollcot) is laid in 
a provision for our wants, and in ,a conformity to 
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our duties; it is to purvey for the one ; it is to 
enforce the other. These doctrines do of them¬ 
selves gravitate to a middle point, or to some point 
near a middle. They suppose indeed a certain 
portion of liberty to be essential to all good govern¬ 
ment; but they infer that tliis liberty is to be 
blended into the government; to harmonize with its 
forms and its rules; and to be made subordiijate 
to its end. Those who are not with that book are 
witli its opposite. For tliere is no medium besides 
the medium itself. That medium is not, such, 
because it is found there ; but it is found there 
because it is conformable to truth and nature. In 
this we do not follow the author; but we and the 
author travel together upon the same safe and 
middle path. • 

The theory contained in his book is not, to fur¬ 
nish principles for making a new constitution, but 
for illustrating the principles of a constitution 
already made. It is a theory drawn from the /iicl 
of our government. They who oppose it are bound 
to shew, th^t his theory militates with that fact. 
Otherwise, their quarrel is not witlj^ his bookf but 
with the constitution of their country. The whole 
scheme of our mixed constitution is to prevent any 
one of its principles from being carried as far, as 
taken by itself, and theoretically,it would go. Allow 
that to bet the true polic^j of the British system, 
theij^raost of J;he faults with which that system 
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stands charged will appear to be, not imperfections 
into which it has inadvertently fallen, but excel¬ 
lencies which it has studiously sought. To avedd 
the perfections of extreme, all its several parts are 
so constituted, as not alone to answer their own 
several ends, but also each to limit and controul the 
others: insomuch, that take which of the principles 
yo'i please—you will find its operation checked 
and stopped at a certain point. The whole move¬ 
ment stands still rather than that any part should 
procepd beyond its boundary. From thence it 
results, that in the British constitution, there is a 
perpetual treaty and compromise going on, some¬ 
times openly, sometimes with less observation. To 
him who contemplates the British constitution, as 
to him who contemplates the subordinate material 
world it will always be a matter of his most cu¬ 
rious investigation, to discover the secret of this 
mutual imitation. 

-Finila potestas denique cuique 

Q'tanum sit ratione, atque aJle terminus hccrens { 

They who have acted, as in France they have 
done, upon a scheme wholly diflhrent, and who 
aim at the abstract ind unlimited perfection of 
power in the popular part, can be of no service to 
us in any of our political arrangements* They, who 
in their headlong career have overpassed the^oal, 
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can furnish no example to those who aim to go no 
furdier. The temerity of such speculators is no 
more an example than the timidity of others. The 
one sort scorns the right; the others fear it; both 
miss it. But those, who by violence go beyond 
the barrier, are without question the most mis¬ 
chievous ; because to go beyond it they overturn 
and destroy it. To say they have spirit, is to f.ay 
nothing in their praise. The untempered spirit of 
madness, blindness, immorality, and impiety, de¬ 
serves no commendation. He that sets his^iouse 
on fire because his fingers are frost-bitten, can 
never be a fit instructor in the method of provid¬ 
ing our habitations with a cheerful and salutary 
warmth. We want no foreign examples to re¬ 
kindle in U.S the flame of liberty. The example of 
our own ancestors is abundantly suflicient to main¬ 
tain the spirit of freedom in its full vigour, and to 
qualify it in all its exertion.s. The example of a 
wise, moral, well-natured, and well-tempered spirit 
of freedom, is that alone which can be useful to 
us, or in the^least degree reputable or safe.* Our 
fabrick is so^ constituted, one part pf it bears so 
much on the other, the parts are so made for one 
another, and for nothing else, that to introduce 
any foreign matter into it, iiS to destroy it. 

What has been said 4>f the Roman empire, 
is at least e.s true of the ^British constitution— 
“ Octmgentorum annorum for tuna ^ disciplinaquey 
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compages hcec coaluit; qua. convelli sine con- 
“ vellcntium exitio non potest.” —This British con¬ 
stitution has not been struck out at an heat by a 
set of presumptuous men, like the assembly of 
pettifoggers run mad in Paris. 

“ ’Tis not the hasty product of a day, 

“ ^ut the \cell-ripend fruit of wise delay'' 

It is the result of the thoughts of many minds, in 
many tiges. It is no .simple, no superficial thing, 
nor to be estimated by superficial understandings. 
An ignorant man, who is not fool enough to 
meddle with his clock, is however sufficiently con¬ 
fident to think he can safely take to pieces, and 
put together at his pleasure, a moral machine of 
another guise, importance and complexity, com¬ 
posed of far other wheels, and springs, and ba¬ 
lances, and counteracting and co-operating powers. 
Men little think how immorally they act in rashly 
meddling with what they do not understand. Their 
delusive good intention is no sort of excuse for 
their presumption. They who trul;f mean w'ell 
must be fearful of acting ill. The British consti¬ 
tution may have its advantages pointed out to 
wise and reflecting minds ; but it is of too high an 
order of excellence to be adapted to those which 
arc common. It take^ in too many views, it 
makes too many combinations, to be so mucl\ as 

s 3 comprehended 
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comprehended by shallow and superficial under¬ 
standings. Profound thinkers will know it in its rea¬ 
son and spirit. The less inquiring will recognise it 
in their feelings and their experience. They will 
thank God they have a standard, which, in the most 
essential point of this great concern, will put them' 
on a par with the most wise and knowing. 

If we do not take to our aid the foregone studies 
of men reputed intelligent and learned, we shall 
be always beginners. But men must learn some¬ 
where ; and the new teachers mean no more than 
what they effect, as far as they succeed, that is, to 
deprive men of the benefit of the collected wisdom 
of mankind, and to make them blind disciples of 
their own particular presumption. Tulk fq these 
deluded creatures (all the disciples and most of the 
masters) who are taught to think themselves so 
newly fitted up and furnished, and you will find 
nothing in their houses but the refuse of Knaves 
Acre ; nothing but the rotten stuff, worn out in 
the service of delusion and sedition in all ag^s, and 
which being iicwly furbished up, patched, and .var¬ 
nished, servel well enough for those who being un¬ 
acquainted with the conflict which has alw'ays been 
maintained between the sease and the nonsense of 
mankind, know nothing of the former existence 
and the anqient refutation of the same follies. It 
is nearly two thotisand years since it has been ob¬ 
served, that these devices of ambition, avarice, and 

turbulence’ 
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turbulence, were antiquated. They arc, indeed, 
the most ancient of all common-places; common¬ 
places, sometimes of good and necessary cause's ; 
more frequently of the worst, but which decide upon 
neither.— Eadem semper causa, libido et avaritia, 
'ct mutandarum rerum amor.—Ccterum Ubertas 
et speciosa nomina pretexuntur; nec quisquam 
alieuum servitiuvi, ct dominationem sibi concupi- 
vitf ut non eadem ista vocabula usurpa7'€t. 

Rational and experienced men tolerably well 
know, and have alu ays known, how to distinguish 
between true and false liberty ; and between the 
genuine adherence and the false pretence to what 
is true. But none, except those who are profoundly 
studied, caj comprehend the elaborate contrivance 
of a fabrick fitted to unite private and publick 
liberty with publick force, with order, with peace, 
with justice, and, above all, with the institutions 
formed for bestowing permanence and stability, 
through ages, upon this invaluable whole. 

Place, for instance, before your eyes, such a man 
as hlontesquieu. Think of a genius not bom in 
every country, or every time; a man gifted by 
nature wdth a penetrating, aquiline eye ; with a 
judgment prepared with the most extensive erudi¬ 
tion ; with an herculean robustness of mind, and 
nerves not to be broken with labour; a man who 
could spend twenty yfears in one pursuit. Think 
of a man, like the universal patriarch in Alilton 

s 4 (w'ho 
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(who had drawn up before him in his prophetick 
vision the whole series of the generations which 
A^ere fo issue from his loins) a man capable of 
placing in review, after having brought together, 
from the east, the west, the north and the south, 
from the coarseness of the rudest barbarism to the 
most refined and subtle civilizfition, all the schemes 
of goernvmcnt which had ever prevailed amoifgst 
mankind, weighing, measuring, collating, and com¬ 
paring them all, joining fact with theory, and call¬ 
ing into council, upon all this infinite assemblage 
of things, all the speculations which have fatigued 
the understandings of profound reasoners in all 
times !—Let us then consider, that all these were 
but so many preparatory stej)s to qualify a man, 
and such a man, tinctured with no national’preju¬ 
dice, with no domestick affection, to admitb, and 
to hold out to the admiration of mankind the con¬ 
stitution of England ! And shall we Englishmen re¬ 
voke to such a suit ? Shall we, when so much more 
than he has produced, remains still to be understood 
and admired* instead of keeping ourselves'in the 
schools of real science, choose for'our teaciiers 
men incapable of being taught, whoso only claim 
to know is, that they have never doubted; from 
whom we can learn nothing but their own indo¬ 
cility ; who would teach *us to scorn what in the 
silence of obr hearts we ought to adore ? 

Different from them are all the great criticks. 

They 
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They have taught us one essential rule. 1 think 
the excellent and philosophick artist, a true judge, 
as Avell as a perfect follower of nature, Sii*Joshtia 
Reynolds, has somewhere applied it, or something 
like it, ill his own profession. It is this, that if 
.ever we should find ourselves disposed not to ad¬ 
mire those writers or artists, Livy and Virgil for 
instance, Raphael or Michael Angelo, whom all the 
learned had admired, not to follow our own fan¬ 
cies, but to study them until we know how and 
what we ought to admire; and if we cannot ar¬ 
rive at this combination of admiration with know¬ 
ledge, rather to believe that we are dull, than that 
the rest of the world has been imposed on. It is 
as good a rule, at least, with regard to this ad¬ 
mired constitution. We ought to understand it 
according to our measure; and to venerate where 
we are not able presently to comprehend. 

Such admirers were our fathers, to whom wc 
owe this splendid inheritance. Let us improve^it 
with zeal, but with fear. Let us follow our an¬ 
cestors, men not without a rationaL/though with¬ 
out an excliKive confidence in themselves ; who, 
by respecting the reason of others, who, by look¬ 
ing backward as well as forward, by the modesty 
as well as by the energy of their minds, went on, 
insensibly drawing this constitution nearer and 
nearer to its perfection, by pever departing from 
its fundamental principles, nc^ introducing any 
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amendment which had not a subsisting root in the 
laws, constitution, and usages of the kingdom. Let 
those \^o have the trust of political or of natural 
authority ever keep watch against the desperate 
enterprises of innovation : let even their benevo¬ 
lence be fortified and armed. They have before- 
their eyes the example of a monarch, insulted, de¬ 
graded, confined, deposed ; his family dispersed, 
scattered, imprisoned; his wife insulted to his face 
like the vilest of the sex, by the vilest of all popu¬ 
lace ; himself three times dragged by these wre'cches 
in an infamous triumph; his children torn from 
him, in violation of the first right of nature, and 
giv^n into the tuition of the most desperate and 
impious of the leaders of desperate and impious 
clubs ; his revenues dilapidated and plundered ; 
his magistrates murdered ; his clergy proscribed, 
persecuted, famished ; his nobility degraded in 
their rank, undone in their fortunes, fugitives in 
tl}^ir persons ; his armies corrupted anil ruined; 
his whole people impoverished, disunited, dissolv¬ 
ed ; whilst tli’ough the bars of his prison, and 
amidst the bayonets of his keepers, ‘he hears the 
tumult of two conflicting factions, equally wicked 
and abandoned, who agree in principles, in dispo¬ 
sitions, and in objects, but who tear each other to 
pieces about the most effectual means of obtaining 
their common end;.the one contending to pre¬ 
serve, for a whHe his name, and his person, the 

more 
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more easily to destroy the royal authority—the 
other clamouring to cut off the name, the person, 
and the monarchy together, by one sacrilegious 
execution. All this accumiilation of calamity, the 
greatest that ever fell upon one man, has fallen 
•upon his head, because he had left his virtues un¬ 
guarded by caution; because he was not taught 
that, where power is concerned, he who will con¬ 
fer benefits must take security against ingratitude. 

I have stated the calamities which have fallen 
upon a great ])rince and nation, because they were 
not alarmed at the approach of danger, and be¬ 
cause, what commonly happens to men surprised, 
they lost all resource when they were caught in it. 
When I s};eak of danger, I certainly mean to ad¬ 
dress myself to those who consider the prevalence 
of the new whig doctrines as an evil. 

The whigs of this day have before them, in this 
Appeal, their constitutional ancestors ; they have 
the d(»ctors of the modern school. They will chogse 
ibr tliemselves. The author of the Reflections has 
chosen for himself. If a new orde/is coming on, 
and all the |)olitical opinions must pass aw'ay as 
dreams, which our ancestors have worshipped as 
revelations, I say for .him, that he would rather be 
the last (as certainly he is the least) of that race of 
men, than the first ancf greatest of those who have 
coined to themselves ^hig principles from a French 
die, unknown to the impress 0^ emr fathers jn the 
constitution. 
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MV LORD, 

I AM obliged to your lordship for your commu¬ 
nication of the heads of Mr. Gardiner’s bill. 
I had received it, in an earlier stage of its progress, 
from Mr. Braughall; and I am still in that gentle¬ 
man’s debt, as I have not made him the proper re¬ 
turn for the .favour he has done me. Business, to 
which,] was more immediately called, and in which 
my sentiments had the weight of one vote, occupied 
me every moment since I received his letter. This 
first morning, which I can call my own, I give witli 
great cheerfulness to the subject on which your 
lordship has done me the honour of desiring my 
opkiiCn. I jiavc read the heads of the bill, witli 
the amendments. Your lordship is too well ac¬ 
quainted with men, and with affairs, to imagine 
that any true judginent can be formed on the va¬ 
lue of a great measure ^of policy from the perusal 
of a piece of paper. At present I ammuch in the 
dark with regard to the stat^«( the country, which 

the 
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the intended law is to be applied to*. It is not 
easy for me to determine whether or no it was 
wise (for the sake of expunging the black letter 
of laws, which, menacing as they were in the lan¬ 
guage, were every day fading into disuse) solemnly 
to re-affirm the principles, and to re-enact the pro-^ 
visions, of a code of statutes, by which you are 
totally excluded from the privileges of t:ie 
COMMONWEALTH, from the highest to the lowest, 
from the mosttnaterial of the civil professions, from 
the army, and even from education, where alone 
education is to be had. 

Whether this scheme of indulgence, grounded 
at once on contempt and jealousy, has a tendency 
gradually to produce something better and more 
liberal, I cannot tell, for want of having the actual 
map of the country. If this should be theoase, it 
was right in you to accept it, such as it is. But if 
this should be one of the experiments, which have 
sometimes been made before the temper of the na¬ 
tion was ripe for a real reformation, I think it may 
possibly have ill effects, by disposing the penal mat¬ 
ter in a more systematick order, and thereby fix¬ 
ing a permanent bar against any relief that is truly 
substantial. The whole merit or demerit of the 

• The sketch of the bill sent to Mr. Burke, along with the 
repeal of some acts, re-nffinned riiany others in the penal code. 
It was altered ufterwards, !>nd the clauses re-affirming the in¬ 
capacities left out: but 'liej all still exist, and are in full force 

measure 
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measure depends upon the plans and dispositions of 
those by whom the act was n^ade, concurring with 
the general temper of the Protestants of Ireland, 
and their aptitude to admit in time of some part 
of that equality, without which you never can be 
FELLOW-CITIZENS. —Of all this I am wholly igno¬ 
rant. All my correspondence with men of publick 
importance in Ireland has for some time totally 
ceased. On the first bill for tlie relief of the Ro¬ 
man CatholicKS of Ireland, I vyas,"without any 
call of, mine, consulted both on your side of the 
water and on this. On the present occasion, I have 
not heard a word from any man in office; and 
know as little of the intentions of the British 
government, as I know of the temper of the Irish 
parliaiaent. 1 do not find that any opposition was 
made by the principal persons of the minority in 
the house of commons, or that any is apprehended 
from them in the house of lords. The whole of 
the difficulty seems to lie with the principal men 
!lih government, under whose protection this bill is 
supposed .tasi>e brought in. This viedent opposi¬ 
tion jnfS*cord%l support, coming from one and the 
same quarter, appears to mo something mysteri¬ 
ous, and hinders me from being able to make any 
clear judgment of thcTmerit of the present mea¬ 
sure, as compared with,the actual state of the 
eountry, and the geneyil vi^ws of gavernment, 
witliout which one can say no«^^ that may not 
be very erroneous. 
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To look at the bill, in the abstract, it is neither 
more nor less than a renewed act of universal, 

UNMITIGATED, INDISPENSABLE, EXCEPTIONLESS 

DISQUALIFICATION. 

One would imagine, that a bill, inflicting such a 
multitude of incapacities, had followed on the heels 
of a conquest, made by a very fierce enemy, under 
the impression of recent animosity and resentment. 
No man, on reading that bill, could imagine he 
was reading an act of amnesty and indulgence, 
following a recital of the good behaviour of those 
who are the objects of it: which recital stood at 
the head of the bill, as it was first introduced: but, 
I suppose for its incongruity with the body of the 
piece, was afterwards omitted.—This I say on 
memory. It however stijl recites the oath, and that^ 
Catholicks ought to be considered .as good and 
loyal subjects to his majesty, his crown and go¬ 
vernment. Then follows an universal exclusion 
of those GOOD and loyal subjects from every 
(even the lowest) office of trust and profit; from 
any vote at an election; from any pyiyilege in a 
town corporate; from being even a fr ;eman or*such 
.a corporation; from serving on grand juries; from 
a vote at a vestry; from having a gun in his house; 
from being a barrister, attorney, or solicitor, &c. 
&c. &c. 

This haT surely m;ach m,ore the air of a table of 
proscription, than,an act of grace. What must we 
suppose the law^i concerning those good subjects to 

have 
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have been, of which this is a relaxation ? I know 
well that there is a cant language current, about 
the difference between an exclusion from employ¬ 
ments even to the most rigorous extent, and an 
exclusion frdm the natural benefits arising from a 
man’s own industry, I allow, that under some 
circumstances, the difference is very material in 
poirtt of justice, and that there are considerations 
which may render it advisable for a wise govern¬ 
ment to keep the leading parts of every branch of 
civil UiLid military administration in hands of the 
best trust; but a total exclusion from the com- 
monuealth is a very different thing. When a go¬ 
vernment subsists (as governments formerly did) on 
an estate of its own, with but few and inconsider¬ 
able reVenueo drawn from the subject, then the few 
officers which existed in such establishments were 
naturally at the disposal of that government, which 
paid the salaries out of its own coffers ;■ there an 
exclusive preference could hardly merit the name 
bf proscription. Almost the whole produce of a 
man’s at that time remained,jin his own 

purs^to mainitiih his family. But times alter, and 
the whole estate of government is from private 
contribution. When a very great portion of the 
labour of individuals goes to the state, and is by the 
state again refunded to •individuals, through the 
medium of offices, and in thi%*,mrcuitoifs progress 
from the private to the publi^ and from the 
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publick, again to the private fund, the families from 
whom the revenue is taken are indemnified, and an 
equitable balance between the government and the 
subject is established. But if a great body of the 
people, who contribute to this state 'lottery,' arc 
excluded from all the prizes, the stopping the cir¬ 
culation with regard to them may be a most cruel 
hardship, amounting in effect to being double fend 
treble taxed; and it will be felt as such to the 
very quick by all the families high and low of 
those hundreds of thousands, who are denied their 
chance in the returned fruits of their own indus¬ 
try. This is the thing meant by those who look 
upon the public revenue only as a spoil; and will 
naturally wish to have as few as possible con¬ 
cerned in the division of the booty" If a state 
should be so unhappy as to think it cannot subsist 
without such a barbarous proscription, the persons 
so proscribed ought to be indemnified by the re¬ 
mission of a large part of their taxes, by an im¬ 
munity from the offices of publick burden, and by' 
an exemptiop from being pressed into any military 
or naval service. 

f 

Common sense and com*..w.. ihis 

at least, as some sort of compensation to a people 
for their slavery. IIow many families are inca¬ 
pable of existing, if the little offices of the revenue, 
and little military^-cftomi^sions are denied them ! 
To deny- them at/ilorae, and to make the happi¬ 
ness 
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ness of acquiring some of them somewhere else, 
felony, or high treason, is a piece of cruelty, in 
which, till very lately, I did not suppose this age 
capable of persisting. Formerly a similarity of 
religion made a sort of country for a man in some 
quarter or other. A refugee for religion was a pro¬ 
tected character. Now, the reception is cold in¬ 
deed ; and therefore as the asylum abroad is de¬ 
stroyed, the hardship at home is doubled. This 
hardship is the more intolerable, because the pro- 
fessicMjs are shut up. The church is so of course. 
Much is to be said on that subject, in regard to 
them, and to the protestant dissenters. But that 
is a chapter by itself. I am sure I w’ish well to that 
church, and think its ministers among the very 
best <Stizens of your country. However, such as 
it is, a great walk in life is forbidden gi'ound to 
seventeen hundred thousand of the inhabitants of 
Ireland. Why are they excluded from the law ? 
Do' not they expend money in their suits ? Why 
may not they indemnify themselves, by profiting, 
in the’ pasaqns of some,- for the losse.^ incurred by 
others ? Wh^' may not they have persons of confi¬ 
dence, whom they may, if they please, employ in 
the agency of their affairs ? The exclusion from 
the law, from grand”juries, from sheriff-ships, and 
under-sheriff-ships, as -well as from freedom in any 
corporation, may subject thiim to dr«^hdful hard¬ 
ships, as it may exclude them wholly from all that 

T S is 
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is beneficial, and expose them to all that is mis- 
chievons in a trial by jury. This was manifestly 
w^ithin my own observation, for I was three times 
in Ireland from the year I 76 O to the year 1767> 
where I had sufficient means of inforriiation, con¬ 
cerning the inhuman proceedings (among whicli, 
were many cruel murders, besides an infinity of 
outrages and oppressions, unknown before i& a 
civilized age) which prevailed during that period 
in consequence of a pretended conspiracy among 
Roman Catholicks against the king’s government. 
I could dilate upon the mischief that may happen, 
from those which have happened, upon this head 
of disqualification, if it were at all necessary. 

The head of exclusion from votes for members 
of parliament is closely connected with the former. 
When you cast your eye on the statute bonk, you 
will see that no Catholick, even in the ferocious 
acts of queen Anne, was disabled from voting on 
account of his religion. The only conditions re¬ 
quired for that privilege, were the oaths of allegi¬ 
ance and abjuration—iboth oaths relati”^ to a civil 
concern. 'Parliament has since a<^ied another 
oath of the same kind: and yet a house of com¬ 
mons adding to the securities of government, in 
proportion as its danger is "^confessedly lessened, 
and professing both confidence and indulgence, in 
effect takes^away tjie^rivijtigc left by an act full 
of jealousy, aijd professing persecution. 

' ' ‘ The 
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The taking away of a vote is the taking away 
the shield which the subject has, not only against 
the oppression of power, but that worst of all op¬ 
pressions, the persecution of private society, and 
private manhers- No candidate for parliamentary 
influence is obliged to the least attention towards 
them, either in cities or counties. On the con- 
traiy^, if they should become obnoxious to any 
i)igotted or malignant people amongst whom they 
ive, it will become the interest of those who court 
popului favor, to use the numberless means which 
always reside in magistracy and influence to op¬ 
press them. The proceedings in a certain county 
in Munster, during the unfortunate period I have 
mentioned, read a strong lecture on the cruelty of 
Jeprivfng men of that shield, on account of their 
speculative opinions. The protestants of Ireland 
feel well and naturally on the hardship of being 
bound by laws in the enacting of which they do 
not directly or indirectly vote. The bounds of 
these matters are nice, and hard to be settled in 
theory,’^nd.^er|i^ps they .have been, pushed too 
iai*rnBut hovwhey can avoid the necessary appli¬ 
cation of the principles they use in their disputes 
with others, to their disputes with their fellow- 
citizens, I know not. " 

It is true, the words of» this act do not create a 
disability ; but they cl^rly a^,^,evidenfly suppose 
it. There are few Catholkk freeliold<?rs to take the 
* T 4 benefit 
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benefit of the privilege, if they were permitted to 
partake it: but the manner in which this very 
right in freeholders at large is defended, is not on 
the idea that the freeholders do really and truly 
represent the people; but that all people being 
capable of obtfiining freclrolds, all those, who,- by 
their industry and sobriety merit this privilege, 
have die means of arriving at votes. It is the same 
with the corporations. 

The laws against foreign education arc clearly 
the very worst part of the old code. Besides your 
laity, you have the succession of about 40{X) cler¬ 
gymen to provide for. These, having no lucrative 
objects in prospect, are taken very much out of the 
lower orders of the people. At home, they have 
no means whatsoever provided for tHeir attaining, 
a clerical education, or indeed any education at 
all. When I was in Paris, about seven years ago, 
I looked at every thing, and lived with every kind 
of people, as well as my time admitted. I saw 
there the Irish college of the Lombard, which 
seemed to m^e a very gopd place .of ed’''’'»tibn, un¬ 
der excellent orders and regulatio^»s, and uiider 
the government of a very prudent and learned 
man (the late Dr. Kelly). This college was pos¬ 
sessed of an annual fixed r'^enue of more than a 
thousand pounds a year; Ahe greatest part of which 
had arisen*^'from th^egaqees and benefactions of 
person.s educjiteck' in that college, and who had 

obtained 
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obtained promotions in France, from the emolument 
of which promotions they made this grateful re¬ 
turn. One in particular I remember, to the amount 
of ten thousand liyres, annually, as it is recorded 
on the doimr’s monument in their chapel. 

It has been the custom of poor persons in Ire¬ 
land, to pick up such knowledge of the Latin 
tifngne as, under the general discouragements, and 
occasional pursuits of magistracy, they were able 
to acquire; and receiving orders at home, were 
senUrcbroad to obtain a clerical education. By of¬ 
ficiating in petty chaplainships, and performing, 
now and then, certainly offices of religion for small 
gratuitiCvS, they received the means of maintain¬ 
ing themselves, until they were able to complete 
theif educf*!ion. Through such difficulties and dis¬ 
couragements, many of,them have.arrived at a 
very considerable proficiency, so as to be marked 
and distinguished abroad. These persons after¬ 
wards, by being sunk in the most abject poverty, 
despised and ill treated by the high orders among 
prothstva/^, an^ not much better esteemed or treat¬ 
ed', even the few persons of ^rtune of their 
own persuasion ; and contracting the habits and 
ways of thinking of the poor and uneducated, 
among whom the;^'*‘were obliged to live, in a few 
years retained little o^no traces of the talents and , 
arnnirfimpnts. diaflinn’iiished* them in the 
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early periods of their lives. Cati we, with justice, 
cut them off from the use of places of education, 
founded, for the greater part, from the economy 
of poverty and exile, without providing something 
that is equivalent at home ? 

Whilst this restraint of foreign and domcstick 
education was part of a horrible and impious sys¬ 
tem of servitude, the members were well fitted to 


the body. To render men patient, under a de¬ 
privation of all the rights of human nature, ev(;ry 
thing which could give them a knowledge or feel¬ 
ing of those rights was rationally forbidden. To 
render humanity fit to be insulted, it was fit that 
it should be degraded. But when we profess to 
restore men to the capacity for property, it is 
equally irrational and unjust to deny thenPthe 
power of improving their minds as well as their 
fortunes. Indeed, I have ever thought the pro¬ 
hibition of the means of improving our rational 
nature, to be the worst species of tyranny that the 
insolence and perverseness of mankind ever dared 
to exercise. This goes to all meq, in,'dJ„ situa¬ 
tions, to whom education can be denidd. 

Your lordship mentions a proposal which came 
from my friend the provost, whose benevolence 
and enlarged spirit I am perf^tly convinced of ; 


which is, the proposal of erecting a few sizerships 
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Roman Catholick clergymen*. He certainly meant 
it well; but, coming from such a man as he is, it 
is a strong instance of the danger of suffering any 
descripftion of men to fall into entire contempt— 
The charities intended for them are not perceived 
to be fresh insults; and the true nature of their 
wants and necessities being unknown, remedies, 
wholly unsuitable to the nature of their complaint 
are provided for them. It is to feed a sick Gentoo 
with beef broth, and to foment his wounds with 
brand,/. If the other parts of the university were 
oj^en to them, as well on the foundation as other¬ 
wise, the offering of sizerships would be a propor¬ 
tioned part of a general kindness. But when eveiy 
thing liberal is withheld, and only that which is 
servik is pet’mitted, it is easy to conceive upon 
what footing they must be in such a place. 

Mr. Hutchinson must well know the regard and 
honour I have for him; and he cannot think my 
dissenting from him in this particular arises from 
a disregard of his opinion: it only shews that I 
think*he.ilias lived in Ireland. To have any re- 

V 'f 

sp’ect for thd^character and person of a popish priest 

there-oh ! ’tis an uphill work indeed. But until 

we come to respect what stands in a respectable 
light with otliers, tfe are very deficient in the 

• It appears that Mr. x^^^tchin^n meant this only as one of 
ihe means for their relief ii» ooint of aducation. 


temper 
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temper which qualifies us to make any laws and 
regulations about them. It even disqualifies us 
from being charitable to them with any efTect or 
judgment. 

When we are to provide for the education of 
any body of men, we ought seriously to consider, 
the particular functions they are to perform in 
life. A Roman Catholick clergyman is the minis¬ 
ter of a very ritual religidn: and by his profes¬ 
sion subject to many restraints. IIis life is a life 
full of strict observances, and his duties ave of a 
laborious nature toAvards himself, and of the high¬ 
est possible trust towards others. The duty of con¬ 
fession alone is sufHcientto set in the strongest light 
the necessity of his having an appropriated mode 
of education. The theological opiniohs andY>ecu- 
liar rights of one religion never can be properly 
taught in universities, founded for the purposes 
and on the prineiples of another, which in many 
points are directly opposite. If a Roman Catho¬ 
lick clergyman, intended for celibacy, and the 
function of confession, is not strictly iii a se¬ 
minary where these things arcrespecti^'J, incul^tiiea" 
and enforced, as sacred, and not made the subject 
of derision and obloquy, he will be ill fitted for 
the former, and the latter a^I be indeed in his 
hands a terrible instrumeq,to 

There is a great rcs/:mbl^ce between the whole 
frame and constitution of the Greek and Latin 

churches. 
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churches. The secular clergy, in the former, by 
being nia;*ried, living under little restraint, and 
having no particular education suited to their 
function, are universally fallen into such contempt, 
that they are never permitted to aspire to the dig¬ 
nities of their own church.. It is not held respect¬ 
ful to call them papas, their true and ancient ap¬ 
pellation, but those wdio wish to address them with 
civility always call them hieromonachi. In conse¬ 
quence of this disrespect, which I venture to say, 
in su;:h a church, must be the consequence of a 
secular life, a very great degeneracy from repu¬ 
table Christian manners has taken place throughout 
almost the whole of that great member of the 
Christian Church. 

Itjwas SO’with the Latin church, before the re¬ 
straint on marriage. Even that restraint gave rise 
to the greatest disorders before the council of 
Trent, which together with the emulation raised, 
and. the good examples given by the reformed 
churches, wherever they were in view of each 
other? lu^ brought on that hapjiy amendment, 
>.i:I^.,n we in the Latin communion, both at 
home and abroad. 

The council of Trent has wisely introduced the 
discipline of seminaries, by which, priests are not 
trusted for a clerical institution, even to the severe 
discipline of their cijlegea; but, aftfjr they pass 
through them, arc frequently, if“ not for the greater 

“part 
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part obliged to pass through peculiar methods, 
having their particular ritual function in view. 
It is in a great measure to this, and to similar me¬ 
thods used in foreign education, that the Roman 
Cathollck clergy of Ireland, miserably provided 
for, living among low and ill regulated people,, 
without any discipline of sufficient force to secure 
good manners, have been prevented from becom¬ 
ing an intolerable nuisance to the country, instead 
of being, as I conceive they generally are, a very 
great service to it. 

The ministers of protestant churches require ‘a 
different mdde of education, more liberal and more 
fit for the ordinary intercourse of life. That re¬ 
ligion having little hold on the minds of people 
by external ceremonies, and extraordiitary observ- 
ances,-or separate habits of living, the clergy make 
up the deficiency by cultivating their minds with 
all kinds of ornamental learning, which the libe¬ 
ral provision made in England and Ireland for the 
parochial clergy, (to say nothing of the ample 
church preferments, with little or no dj^ties an¬ 
nexed) and the comparative lightncs^af pardfriViai 
duties, enables the greater part of them in some 
considerable degree to accomplish. 

This learning, which I believe to be pretty ge¬ 
neral, together with a higjier situation, and more 
chastened by the opinion o£$!lmankind, forms a suf¬ 
ficient security for^the morals of the established 

clergy. 
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clergy, and for their sustaining their clerical cha¬ 
racter with dignity. It is not necessary to observe, 
that all these things are, however collateral to their 
function, and that except in preaching, which may 
be and is supplied, and often best supplied, out of 
^printed books, little else is necessary for a protest- 
ant minister, than to be able to read the English 
laaguage; I mean for the exercise of his function, 
not to the qualification of his admission to it. But 
a popish parson in Ireland may do very well with¬ 
out a^y considerable classical erudition, or any pro- 
fifciency in pure or mixed mathematicks, or any 
knowledge of civil history. Even if the catholick 
clerg}' should possess those acquisitions, as at first 
many of them do, they soon lose them in the pain¬ 
ful esurse of professional and parochial duties: but 
they m-ust have all the knowledge, and what is to 
them more important than the knowledge, the 
discipline necessary to those duties. All modes of 
education, conducted by those whose minds are 
cast in finothcr mould, as I may say, and whose 
original. >yays of thinking are formed upon the 
i.’icrse pattiru, must be to them not only useless, 
but mischievous. Just as I should suppose the edu¬ 
cation in a popish ecclesiastical seminary would be 
ill fitted for a protestant clergyman. To educate 
a catholick priest in a protestant seminary would 
be much worse. The .protestant educated amongst 
catholieks has only something to reject: what he 

keeps 
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keeps may be useful. But a catliolick parish priest 
learns little for his peculiar purpose and duty in a 
protcstant college. 

All this, my lord, I know very well, will puss 
for nothing with those wlio wish thalv-the popish 
clergy should be illiterate, and in a situation to 
produce contempt and detestation. Their minds 
are wholly taken up with party scpiabbles, and I 
have neither leisure nor inclination to apply any 
part of what I have to say, to those who never 
think of religion, or of the commonwealth, in any 
other light, than as they tend to the prevalence of 
some faction in cither. I speak on a supposition, 
that there is a disposition to tulic the state in the 
condition in which it is found, and to improve it in 
that state to the best advantage, Ilithsu'to th^^plan 
for the government of Ireland has been, to sacrifice 
the civil prosperity of the nation to its religious 
improvement. But if people in power there are 
dft length come to entertain other ideas, they wdll 
consider tile good order, decorum, virtue, and mo¬ 


rality of every description of men amo ng, th e^m, as 
of infinitely greater importance 


(for it is nothing better) to change those descrip¬ 


tions by means, which put to hazard objects. 


which, in my poor opinion,*are of more import¬ 


ance to religion and to the^ state, than all the pole¬ 
mical matter which has beeiyhgitated amoi% men 
from die beginning^of the world to this hour. 


On 
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On tliis idea, an education fitted to each order 
and division of men, such as ihejj arc found, will 
be thought an affair rather to be encouraged than 
discountenanced : and until institutions at home, 
suitable to 4he occasions and necessities of the 
people, are established, and which are armed, as 
they arc abroad, with authority to coerce the 
yo«ng men to be formed in them, by a strict and 
severe discipline,— the means they have, at pre¬ 
sent, of a cheap and effectual education in other 
counties, should not continue l<i be proliihited by 
penalties and inodes of inquisition, not fit to be 
mentioned to ears that are organiz<;d to the chaste 
sounds of equity and justiei'. 

liclore I had written thus far, I heard of a scheme 
of gWing t''! the Castle the patronage of the pre¬ 
siding members of the catholick clergy. At first 
I could scarcely credit it: for I believe it is the first 
time that the presentation to other people’s alms 
has been desired in any country. If the state pro¬ 
vides a suitable maintenance and temporality for 
the governing .members of the Irish Homan 
catliolick church, and for the clergy under them, 
I should think the project, however improper in 
other respects, to be by no means unjust. But to 
deprive a poor people, who maintain a second set 
of clergy, out of thy miserable remains of what is 
left after taxing and tythiiig—to deprive them of 
the disposition of their own charities among their 
voi.. vr. U ‘own 
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own communion, would,# in my opinion, be an in¬ 
tolerable hardship. Never were the members of 
one relig'ious sect fit to appoint tl»e pastors to an¬ 
other. Tijosc* who have no regard for their wel¬ 
fare, reputation, or internal (juiet, wilbiiot appoint 
such as are proper. Tin', seraglio of Constantinople 
is as equitable as we are, whether eatholicks or 
protestants; and where their own sect is concerned, 
full as religious. But the sport which they make 
of the miserable dignities of the Greek church, the 
little factions of the haram, to which they* make 
them subservient, the continual sale to which they 
expose and re-expose the sanu' dignity, and by 
which they st|uee7.e all the inferiour orders of the 
clergy, is (for I have had particular means of be¬ 
ing acquainted with it) nearly equdl to a41 the 
other oppressions together, exercised by inussul- 
mcn over the unhappy members of the Oriental 
church. It is a great deal to su])pose that even 
Hie present Castle would nominate bisho})s for the 
Roman church of Ireland, with a religious regard 
for its welfare. Perhaps they cannot, DcrUank they 
dare not do it. 

But suppose tlunn to be as well inclined as I 
know that I am, to do the eatholicks all kind of 
justice, I declare I would not, if it were in my 
power, take that patronage on myself,—I know 1 
ought not tu do it. I belqng to another commu¬ 
nity and it would be intolerable usurpation for me 

to 
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to affect sucli authority, where 1 conferred no be¬ 
nefit, or even if I did confer (as in some degree 
the seraglio doefc) temporal advantages. JJut, al¬ 
lowing that the present Castle finds itself fit to 
administer the government of a church u hich they 
solemnly forswear, and forswear with verj^^ hard 
words and many evil epithets, and that as often as 
they qualify themselves for the power M'hich is to 
give this very patronage, or to give any thing else 
that they desire; yet they cannot ensure them¬ 
selves. that a man like the late Lord Chesterfield 
will not succeed to them. This man, while he >vas 
duping the credulity of papists with fine words in 
private, and commending their good behaviour 
during a rebellion in Great Britain, (as it well de¬ 
served to be commended and rewarded) was ca¬ 
pable of urging penal laws against them in a speech 
from the throne, and of stimulating with provo¬ 
catives the wearied and half-exhausted bigotry o^‘ 
the then parliament of Ireland. They set to w^ork, 
but they were at a loss v\ hat to do; for they had 
already almost gone through every contrivance 
wKich could ti'iiste the vigour eti their country : but, 
after much struggle, they produced a child of their 
old age, the .shocking and unnatural act about mar¬ 
riages, which tended to finish the scheme for mak¬ 
ing the people not .only two distinct parties for 
ever, but keeping then) as two distindt species in 
the same land. Mr. Gardiner’s .humanity was 

V iff shocked 
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shocked at it, as one of the worst parts of tha 
truly barbarous system, if one could well settle 
the preference, where almost allJfethe parts were 
outrages on the rif;hts of humanity, and the laws 
of nature. ' 

Su})pose an atheist, playini^ the part of a bij^ot, 
should be in power as:ain in that country, do you 
believe that be would faithfully and relig:iously Vid- 
minister the tru.st of appointing- pastors to a church, 
whicJi, wanting: every other support, stands in ten¬ 
fold need of ministers who will be dear ^.o the 
people committed to their charge, and who \vill 
exercise a really pateinal authority amongst them ? 
But if the su]ieriour power was alw'ays in a dispt)si- 
tion to dispense conscientiously, aiid like an up¬ 
right trustee and guardian of these rights Vihicli 
he holds for those with wjiom he is at vliriance, 
has he the c.aj)acity and means of doing it ? How 
can the lord lieutenant form the least judgment of 
their merits, so as to discern which of the popish 
priests is fit to be made a bishop ? It cannot be ; 
the idea is ridiculous.—He will lia^d them over to 
lords lieutenants of counties. Justices of the peace, 
and other persons, who, for the purpose of vexing 
and turning to derision this miserable people, will 
pick out the worst and most obnoxious they can 
find amongst the clergy t^ set over the rest. Who- 
ever is corii'plainetl against by his brother will be 
considered as .persecuted : whoever is censured by 

his 
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liis superiour will be loq^ked upon as oppn;ssetl : 
whoever is careless in his opinions, and loose in 
his morals, will be called a liberal man, and will 
be supposed to have incurred hatred, because he 
was not a bigot. Informers, tale-bearers, perverse 
.and obstinate men, flatterers, who turn their back 
upon their flock, and court the protestant gentle¬ 
man of the country, will be the objects of prefer¬ 
ment. And then I run no risk in foretelling, that 
whatever order, quiet, and morality you have in 
the country, will be lost. A popish ch;rgy, who 
are not restrained by the most austere subordina¬ 
tion, will bectomc a nuisance, a real publick griev¬ 
ance ol the heaviest kind, in an}' country that en¬ 
tertains them : and instead of the great benefit 
Avhic'fii Irehnd does, and has long- derived from 
them, if they are cducaled witliout any idea of 
discipline and obedience', and then put under 
bishops ; uho do not owe their station to their g’ood 
opinion, and whom they cannot rc'spect, tlrat na¬ 
tion will see disorders, of which, bad as things are, 
it 11.1*? ycit no id^ia. I do not say this, as thinking 
the leading men in Ireland woulcl exercise this 
trust woi’se than others. Not at all. No man, no 
set of men living are fit to administer the afiairs, 
or regulate the intc'.riour economy of a church to 
which they are cneinie.^. 

As to government, i f I m’ight rceon>mcnd a pru¬ 
dent caution to them,—it would be, to innovate 

i ; a s 
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as little as possible, upon speculation, in establish¬ 
ments, from which, as they stand, they experience 
no material inconvenience to the repose of the 
country ,—quieta non movere .—I could say a great 
deal more ; but I am tired ; and am afraid your 
lordship is tired too. I have not sat to this letter 
a single quarter of an hour without interruption. 
It has grown long, and probably contains msny 
repetitions, from my total want of leisure to digest 
and consolidate my thoughts ; and as to my ex¬ 
pressions, 1 could wish to be able perhaps to, mea¬ 
sure them more exactly. But my intentions are 
fair, and I certainly mean to ofi'end nobody. 


*«**«***v 

Thinking over this matter more maturely, I 
see no reason for altering my opinion in any part. 
The act, as far as it goes, is good undoubtedly. 
It amounts, 1 think, very nearly to a toleration, 
with respect to religious ceremonies; but it puts 
a new bolt on civil rights, and rivets it to the Old 
one, in such a manner, that neither, I fear, will be 
easily loosened. What I could have wished would 
be, to see the civil advantages take the lead ; the 
other of a religious toleration, I conceive, would 
follow, (in *3. manner) of course. From what I 
have observed, it is pride, arrogance, and a spirit 

of 
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of domination, and not a bigoted spirit of reli¬ 
gion, that has caused and kept u]> those oppressive 
statutes. I am sure 1 have known those who liavje 
oppressed papists in their civil rights, exceedingly 
indulgent to them in tlieir religious ceremonies, 
and who really wished them to continue catho- 
ficks, in order to furnish pretences for oppression. 
Thpsc persons never saw a man (by converting) 
escape out of their power, but with grudging and 
regret. I have known men, to Avhoin 1 am not 
uncharitable in saying, (though tlicy are dead) 
that they would have become papists in order to 
oppress jjrotestants ; if, being })rotestants, it was 
not in their power to oppress papists. It is injus¬ 
tice, and not a mistaken conscience, that has been 
the principle of persecution, at h;ast as far as it has 
fallen urulci' my observation. However, as I be¬ 
gan, so I end. 1 do not know the map of the 
country. Mr. Gardinei', who conducts this great 
and diflicult work, and those who support him, 
arc: better judges of the business than T can pretend 
to be. who have not set my foot in Ireland these 
sixteen years. 1 have been given to understand, 
that T am not considered as a friend to that coun¬ 
try : and I know that pains have been taken to 
lessen the credit that J might have had there. 
#♦#**** 

I am so convinced of tl*e weakness of interfering 
in any business, withosW the ojhnion of the people 

u 4 in 
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in whose business I interfere, that 1 do not know 
how to acquit myself of what I have now done.— 
)[ have tlie honour to be, with high regard and 
esteem, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient, 
i\nd humble servant, &c. 
EDMUND BURKE. 
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31Y DEAR Sill, 

Your remembrance of me, with sentiments 
of so much kindness, has g’iven me the most sin¬ 
cere, satisiaclion, It perfectly agrees with the 
iViendly and hospitable reception which my son 
and 1 received from you, some time since, when, 
after an absence of twenty-two years, I had the 
happiness of embracing' you, among my few sur¬ 
viving fri'.nds. 

1 really imagined that 1 should not again inte¬ 
rest myself in any publick business. I had, to the 
best of my moderate faculties, paid my club to the 
society, which I was born in some Avay or other 
to serve; and 1 thought 1 had a right to put on 
my higlit-gown and slippers, and wish a cheerful 
evening to the good company I must leave behind. 
But if our resolutions of vigour and exertion arc 
so often broken or procrastinated in the execution, 
I think we may be’ excused, if we arc not very 
punctual in fulfdling our engagements to indo¬ 
lence and inactivity. 1 have indeed no power of 
action; and am almost a cripple, even with regard 

to 
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to thinking: but you descend with force into the 
stagnant pool; and you cause such a fermentation, 
as to cure at least one impotent creature of his 
lameness, though it cannot enable him tuthcr to 
run or to wrestle. 

You see by the paper *1 take that I am likely to 
be long, with malice prepense. You have brought 
under my view a subject, always diflicult, at present 

critical.-It has filled my thoughts, which I wish 

to lay open to you with the clearness and simjdi- 
city which your friendship demands iVom me. 1 
thank you for the communication of yonr id(!as. 
I should be still more pleased if tliey had been more 
your own. What you hint, I believe, to be the 
case; that if you had not deferred to tlie judg¬ 
ment of others, our opinions would not difl’er 
more materially at this <.lay, than they did when 
wc used to confer on the same subject, so itiany 
years ago. If 1 still ])ersevere in my old opinions, 
it is no small comfort to me, that it is not with 
regard to doctrines propeily yours that I discover 
my indocility., 

The case, upon which your letter of tlje lOtli of 
December turns, is hardly before me with })r(H;ision 
enough, to enable me to form any very ciTtain judg¬ 
ment upon it. It seems to be some plan of further 
indulgence proposed lor the Catholicks of Ireland. 
You observ^, that .your “ general principles are 
• The letter is written on folio sheets. 

“ not 
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“ not changed, l)ut that times and circumstances 
“ are altered'' I jierfcctly agree with you, that 
times and circumstances, considered with referenfce 
to the publick, ought very much to govern our con¬ 
duct ; though I am far from slighting, when ap¬ 
plied with discretion to those circumstances, ge¬ 
neral principles, and maxims of policy. I caniiot 
heip observing, however, that you have said rather 
less upon the inapplicability of your own old 
principles to tlie circumslancc.s that arc likely to 
intlu'?uce your conduct against these principles, 
than of the general maxims of state, which I can 
very readily believe not to have great ueight with 
you ])ersonally. 

In my ])rcsent state of imperfect information, 
youAA i'l pardon the errours into which 1 may easily 
fall. The jU'inciples you lay down are, “ that the 
“ Uomaii catholicks should enjoy every thing//«- 
“ der tbe state, but slumld not be the state it- 
“ self." And you add, “ that when you c.xclude 
“ them from being a part of the state, you rather 
“ conlorm to the spirit of the age, t^Jian to any ab- 
“ struct doctrinebut you consider the constitu¬ 
tion ;is already established—that our state is })ro- 
testant. “ It was declared so at the Revolution. 

It was so provided ih the. acts for settling the 
“ succession of tho crc*vn :—the king's coronation 
“ oath was en joined, ,in order to keef) it so. The 
king, as first magistrate of the state, is o^iged 

to 
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“ to take the oath of abjuration'*', and to subscribe 
“ the declaration; and, by laws subsequent, every 
“ 'other raaj^istrate and member of the state, let^is- 
“ lative and executive, are bound under the same 
“ obligation.” 

As to the plan to which these maxims arc ap-. 
plied, I cannot speak, as I told you, positively about 
it. Because, neither from your letter, nor frdm 
any information I have been able to collect, do I 
find any thing settled, either on the part of the 
Roman catholicks themselves, or on that of any 
persons who may wish to conduct their affairs in 
parliament. But if I have leave to conjecture, 
something is in agitation towards admitting them, 
under certain (/na/i^ications, tc 4 have .some .shaix in 
the election of members of parliament. This f un¬ 
derstand is the scheme of those who are entitled to 
come within your description of persons of con¬ 
sideration, properly, and chara<‘ter; and firmly 
attached to the king and constitution, as by “law 
“ established, with a grateful sense of your former 
“ concessions,and a patient rclianv-con the benig- 
“ nity of parliament, for the further mitigation of 
“ the laws that still affect them.”—As to the low, 
thoughtless, wild and profligate, who have joined 
themselves with those of other professions, but of' 
the same character; you ai’C not to imagine, that, 

C 

* A small errour of fket as to tfac abjuration oath ; but of 
no impvtance in the argument. 
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for a moment, I can suppose them to be met with 
any thing else than the manly and enlightened 
energy of a firm government, supported by the 
united efforts of all virtuous men, if ever their 
proceedings should become so considerable as to 
.demand its notice. I really think that such asso¬ 
ciations should be crushed in their very com- 
m'fcncement. 

Setting, therefore, this case out of the question, 
it becomes an object of very serious consideration, 
whether, because wicked men of various descrip¬ 
tions are enpraged in seditious courses, the rational, 
sober, and valuable part of oue description should 
not be indulged in their sober and rational expec¬ 
tations? You, whq have looked deeply into the 
spirit of the popery laws, must be perfectly sen¬ 
sible, ihat a great part of the present mischief, 
which we abhor in common (if it at all exists) has 
arisen from them. Their declared object was to 
reduce the catholicks of Ireland to a miserable 
populace, without projierty, without estimation, 
without education. The professed^ object was to 
deprive the few men who, in spite of those laws, 
might hold or obtain any property amongst them, 
of all sort of influence or authority over the rest. 
.They divided the nation into two distinct bodies, 
without common inlcrest, sympathy, or connexion. 
One of these bodies )vas to possess'^// the fran¬ 
chises, all the property, all the .education; the 

other 
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other was to be composed of drawers of water and 
cutters of turf {'or them. Are w'e to be astonished, 
when, by the cflbrts of so much violence in con¬ 
quest, and so much policy in regidation, continued 
without intermission for near an hundred years, 
we had reduced them to a mob; that, whenever. 
they came to act at all, many of them would act 
exactly like a mob, without temper, measure, \)r 
foresijrht ? Surely it might be just now a matter 
of temperate discussion, whether you ought not to 
apply a remedy to the real cause of the cvil» If 
the disorder you speak of be real and considerable, 
you ought to raise an aristocratick interest; that 
is, an iiitci-cst of })roperty and education amongst 
them : and to strengthen, by ^’cry prudent means, 
the authority and influenc<^ of men of that* de¬ 
scription. It will des(?rve your best thoug^nts, to 
examine whether this can be done w’ithout giving 
such persons the m(*ans of demonstrating to the 
rest, that someliung more is to be got by their 
temperate conduct, than can he expected from the 
wild and senseless projects of those who do not 
belong to their body, who have no interest in their 
well being, and only wish to make them the dupes 
of their turbulent ambition. 

If the absurd persons you mention find no way 
of providing for liberty, but by overturning this 
happy const!cution,^ and introducing a frantick de¬ 
mocracy, let ug take care how w'e prevent better 

people 
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people from any rational expectations of partak¬ 
ing in tlie benefits of that constitution a.s it Hands. 
The maxims you t stablish cut th<“ matter shoi-t. 
Tiiey have no sort of connexion with the good or 
the ill behaviour of the persons who si-ck relief, or 
with the })ro])c;r or impropt-r means by which they 
seek it. 'I’hey form a perpetual bar to all pleas, 
and to all expectations. 

You begin by asserting, that “ the Ctitholicks 
“ ought to enjoy all things under the state, but 
“ thaj they ought not to be the state." A j)o.sition 
which, 1 believe, in the latter part of it, and in the 
latitude there expressed, no man of common sense 
has ever thought ])ro})er to dispute : because the 
contrary implies, that the state ought to be in them 
ejrtujii'eli/. But before you have finished the line, 
you exj.ress yourself as if the c 'ler member of 
your proposition, namely, that “ they ought not 
“ to be a jiart of tin; statt',' Avere neces.sarily in¬ 
cluded in the first—Whereas 1 conceive it to be as 


different as a jiart is from the whole ; that is, just 
as dillbrent as possible. I knoAv, indeed, that it is 
common with tlmse who talk very diflcrently from 
you, that is, with heat and animosity, to confound 
those things, and to argue the admission of the 
catholicks into any, however minute and subordi¬ 
nate, parts of the .state, p.s a surrender into their 


hand.s of the whole governiiient of th* kingdom. 
To them I have nothing at all to say. 
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Wishing- to proceed witli a deliberative spirit 
and tcinj)er in so very serious a question, I shall 
aUciiipt to analyze, as well as I c-au, the ])rinciplcs 
you lay down, in order to fit them for the j^ras]) of 
an understanding- so little comprehen.si\c as mine. 
—‘ State’-—‘ Proh'staut'—‘ Revolution.' These 
are terms, which, if not vrell explained, may lead 
us into many errours. In the word State, I Qon- 
ceive there is mucdi ainbiguity. The .state is some¬ 
times used to signify the whole, coinntomrcalth, 
eom[jrehending all its orders, with the several pri- 
vih;Q-es beloimino- to each. Sonictimes it sijrnifie.s 
only the higher and raling part of the common¬ 
wealth : which w('. commonly call the iinrernment. 
In tlic first sense, to be under the .state, but not 
the state itself, nor anp part oj it, tha'i. is to be no-^ 
thing at all in the commonwealth, is u .situation 
p(;rf(;ct]y intelligible : but to those who fill that 
.situation, not very pleasant, when it is understood. 
It is a state of civil .servitude by the very force of 
the definition. Serrorant non c.st re.spuldicd, is a 
very old and a very true maxim.. This .servitude, 
which makes men unhject to a .state wdthout being 
citizens, may be more or less tolerable from many 
circumstances : but these eircumstance.s, more or 
less favourable, do not alter’the nature of the thing. 
The mildness by which absolute masters exercise 
their dominion, leaves them masters still. We may 
talk a little presently of the manner in which the 

majority 
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majority of tlio peoj)le of Ireland (the Catliolicks) 
are afleelod hy this situation; which at jnesent 
undoubtedly is theirs, and which you arc of opinioli 
ou<^ht so to continue for ever. 

In the other sense of the word State, by which is 
und(!i-slood tlie Supreme Government only, 1 must 
observe this upon the question : that to exclude 
wliwh' classes of men entirely from tliis part of 
^overnnu'ut, cannot be considered as uhsolute 
slaverp. It only implies a lower and degraded 
state pf citizenshij); such is (with more or less 
strictness) the condition of all countries in which 
an hereditary nobility possess the exclusive rule. 
This may be no bad mode of government ; pro¬ 
vided that the person::! authority of individual no¬ 
bles l>e kep. in diu' bounds, that their cabals and 
factions are guarded ag;iinst\vith a severe vigilance, 
and that the people (win; have no share in granting 
their own money) are subjected to but light imposi¬ 
tions, and arc otherwise treated with attention, and 
with fndidgence to their humours and prejudices. 

Tin' republic yf Venice is one of^ those which 
strictly contines-nill the great functions and offices, 
such as are truly functions and ^/«/c-officcs, to 
those who, by hereditary right or admission, are 
noble Venetians. IJut’therc are many otiices, and 
some of them not niean,nor unprofitable, (that of 
chancellor is one) which are reserved f«r the Citta- 
(Uni. Of these all citizens of Venice are capable, 
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The iuliabitants of the TerraJirma, who are mere 
subjects of conquest, tliat is, as you express it, uu- 
dfr the state,'but “ not a part of it," are not, how¬ 
ever, subjects in so very rigorous a sense as not to 
be capable of numberless subordinate employ¬ 
ments. It is indeed one of the advanfuues attend- 
ing the narrow bottom of their aristocracy (narrow 
as compared with their aeejuired dominions, otl*A'v- 
w’ise broad enough) that an exclusion I'rom such 
employments cannot ]>ossibly bii made amongst 
their subjects. There are, besides, advantages in 
states so constituted, by which those who are con¬ 
sidered as of an inferior race, arc indemnified for 
their exclusion from the go\ernment and fomi 
nobler employments. In all tlfcsi'countries, eitlier 
by express law', or by u.sage more operative, the , 
noble ca.sts are almost universally, in ibcir turn, 
excluded from commerce, manufaeture, farming- of 
land, and in general from all lucrative* civil profes¬ 
sions, The nobles have the monopoly of honour. 
The plebeians a monopoly of all the means of ac¬ 
quiring wealth. Thus some sort of a balance is 
formed among conditions ; a sort‘Of compc'iisation 
is furnished to those, who, in a limllal ficnae, are 
excluded from the government of the state. 

Between the extreme of a total cd'chmon, to 
which your maxim goes,,and unwcrsal unmyd'i- 
jied capacity, to which the^fanatieks pretend, there 
are many diflbrent degrees and stages, and a great 

variety 
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variety of temperaments, upon whieh prudence 
may f>'ive full sco])e to its exertions. For you know 
that the decisions of ])rudence (contrary to tile 
system of the insane n-asoners) diti’er from those of 
judicature: ’and that almost all the formcT ai’c de¬ 
termined on the more or the less, tlu' earlier or the 
later, and on a balance of advantage and inconve- 
nitiiee, of good and evil. 

In all considerations which turn upon the ques¬ 
tion of vesting or continuing the state solely and 
excluj»ively in some one deseri])tion of citizens, 
prudent legislators will i-onsider, liow far the ge/zc- 
ral form and princ/jdex of (Z/^/r commonwcallh 
I'cndcr it Jit to he cast into an ohgarehieal shape, 
or to remain ahraps in it. V/e know that the go- 
vcrnffieut of Ireland (the .same as the British) is not 
in its constitution n'holh/ aristoeratieal; and, as it is 
not such in its form, so neither is it in its spirit. If 
it had been iuveterately aristoeratieal, exchisious 
might he. more ])atiently submitted to. The lot of 
one plebeian woidd he the lot of all; and an habitual 
reverence and admiration of ez'rtain tjimilies might 
make the peojde*content to see government wholly 
in hands to wdiom it seemed naturally to belong. 
But our constitution has a plebeian member, which 
forms an essential integrant part of it. A plebeian 
oligarchy is a mon.ster;'am] no people, not abso¬ 
lutely dome.stick or pre'Jial slavqs, willloug endure 
it. The protestants of Ireland are not qlone 
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sufficiently the people to form a democracy ; and 
they are too ninncrous to answ cr the ends and pur¬ 
poses of an aristncrani. iVdiuiration, that lirst 
source of obedience, ca^j be only the claim or the 
imposture of a few. I hold it to be absolutely 
impossible for two millions of plebeians, composin<» 
certainly, a very clear and decided majority in that 
class, to bi’come so far in love with six or seven 
hundred thousand of their fellow-citizens (to all 
outward appearance plebeians like themselves, and 
miiny of them tratlesmcn, servants, and otherwise 
inferiour to some of them) as to see vv ith satisfaction, 
or even with patience, an exclusive i)ower vested in 
them, by wliich vo>i,st'itut'iomillii they become tiie 
absolute masters; and,by the wanners doriyod from 
their circumstances, must be capable of exercising * 
upon them, daily and hourly, an insulting- and vex¬ 
atious superiority. Neither are the majority of the 
Irish indemnified (as in some aristocracies) for this 
state of humiliating vassalage (often inverting the 
nature of things and relations) by having the lower 
walks of industry wholly abaridoiu'd to them. 
They are rivalled, to say the least of the matter, 
in Cvery laborious and lucrative course of life; 
while everv franchise, every honour, every trust, 
every jdace down to the very low est and least con¬ 
fidential, (besides whole 'professions) is reserved 
for the master cast. 

Our constittition is not made I’or great, general 

and 
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and proscriptive exclusions; sooner or later it will 
destroy them, or they will destroy the constitution. 
In our constitution there has always been a difier- 
ence between a francltisc |ind a)i office, and between 
the capacity for the one and for the other. Fran- 
• chises were sujjposed to bclone: to the .subject, as// 
.subject, and not u.s a member of the governiug part 
of the state. Tlu* policy of government has con¬ 
sidered them as things vcrydiflercnt; f«»rwhilst j)ar- 
lianient excluded by tlie test acts (and for a while 
these test a<'ts were not a dead letter, as now they 
are in England') ])rotestant dissenters ti-fiui ail civil 
and military employments, they uevo' touched 
their right of rotiug for member.s <f parliainei I or 
.sitting in either hou.se ; a jxhnt I slate, not as ap- 
proTing or condemning, with regard to them, tlie 
measure of exclusion from employments, but to 
prove that the distinction has been admitted in le¬ 
gislature, as, in truth, it is founded in reason, 
l^will not here examine, whether the principles 

of tlie I'ritish [the IrishJ constitution be wise or 

* 

not. I must avSSumc that they are ;,and that those, 
wdio partake tlTc franchises which make it, jmi'take 
of a benefit. They who are excluded from-votes 
(under proper (pialifications inherent in the consti¬ 
tution that gives them) are excluded, not from the 
state, but from the iiritf.sh eon.stitution. They can- 
not by any po.ssibilit 3 > whilst tjiey h?ar its praises 
continually rung in their cars, and are pre.sont,at the 
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declaration which is so generally and so brav(“ly 
made by those who possess the privilege—that the 
best blood in their veins ought to be shed, to pre¬ 
serve their share in it; thgy, the disfranchised part, 
<‘annot, 1 say, think themselves in an inippif state, 
to be utterly excluded from all its direct and all its. 
couse([uential advantaijes. The popular part of the 
constitution must be to then), by far the most ofli- 
ous part of it. '^I’o them it is not an actual, and, 
if possible, still less a virtual I’cprescntation. It is 
indeed the tlirect contraiy. It is ])ower unlimited, 
placed in thi‘ hands of an advcr.se description, hc- 
cau.se it i.s an adverse de.scription. And if they who 
compose the privileged body have not an interest, 
they must but too frequently have motives of pride, 
passion, petulance, peevish jealousy, or tyranYiick 
suspicion, to urge them to treat the excludcd'pcople 
w'ith contempt and rigour. 

This is not a mere theory ; though whilst men 
are men," it is a theo)-y that cannot be false. J. do 
not desire to revive all the j)a)-ticulars in my me¬ 
mory ; I wish ,them to sleep for ever; but it is im¬ 
possible I should wholly forget wlfat haj)pencd in 
some parts of Ireland, wdth very few and short in¬ 
termissions, from the year lybl to the year 17 ()(), 
both inclusive. In a country of miserable police, 
passing from the extrernes »f laxity to the extremes 
of rigour, afnong a negleqted, and therefore dis¬ 
orderly populace—if any disturbance or sedition, 

from 
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from any grievance real or imaginary, happened 
to arise, it was presently perverted from its true 
nature, ofttm criminal enough in itself to draw 
upon it a severe, appropriate punishment; it was* 
metamorphosed into a conspiracy against the state, 
«md prosecuted as such. An)ongst the Catholicks, 
as being by far the most numerous and the most 
wrt'tchecl, all sorts of offenders against the laws 
must coininonly be found. The punishment of low 
people for the offences usual among low people 
would warrant no inference against any descrip¬ 
tions of religion or of j)olitiek.s. Alcn of consider¬ 
ation from their ag'e, their profes.sion, or their cha¬ 
racter ; men of proprietary landed estates, substan¬ 
tial reutt;r«, opukuit merchants, physicians, and ti- 
tulafi- bislu^ps, ef)uld not easily be suspected of riot 
in open day, or of nocturnal assemblies for the pur- 
j)ose of ])ulHng down hedges, making breaches in 
park walls, firing barns, maiming cattle, and out¬ 
rages of a similar nature, which characterise the 
disorders of an oppressed or a licentious populace. 
Ilut when the evidence, given on tlu-trial for such 
misdemeanouPR, qualified them as overt acts of 
high treason, and when witnesses wt're found {such 
witnesses as they were) to depose to the taking of 
oaths of allegiance by the rioters to the king of 
France, to their being paid by his money, and em¬ 
bodied and exercised under his ofheers, to over- 
turn the state for the purposes of that potentate; 

in 
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in that case, the rioters might (if the witness was 
believed) be supposed only the troops and persons 
mbre reputable, tin; leaders and commanders in 
such a reln'llion. All classes in the obnoxious de¬ 
scription, who could not be suspected in the lower 
crime of rit>t, might be involved in the odium, in* 
the suspicion, and sometimes in the punishment, 
of a higher and far more criminal species of oUentc. 
These proceedings did not arise from any one of 
the pojioy laws since repi-alcd, but from this cir¬ 
cumstance, that when it answered the purposes of 
an election party, or a malevolent person of influ¬ 
ence to forge such plots, tlie people had no protec 
tion. The people of that description have no lioh 
on the gentlemen who aspire to be j)opular repre¬ 
sentatives. The candidates neither love, noi' re- 
spect, nor fear them, individually or collectively. 
1 do not think this evil (an evil amongst a thou¬ 
sand others) at this day entirely over; I'or I con¬ 
ceive 1 have lately seen some indication of a^dis- 
position perfectly similarAo the old one ; tl)at is, a 
disposition to carry the imputation* of crimes Iron 
persons to descriptions, and whofiy to alter the 
character and quality of the offences themselves. 

This univei’sal exclusion seems to me a serious 
evil—because many collateral oppressions, besides 
what I have just now stated, have arisen from it. 
In things of t^iis nature, it wpuld not be either easy 
or proper to quqte chapter and verse; but I have 

great 
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great reason to believe, particularly since tlie oc¬ 
tennial act, that several have refused at all to let 
their lands to Roman Catholicks; because it wodld 
so 1‘ar disable them from promoting such interests 
in counties'as they were inclined to favour. They 
. vpho consider also the state of all sorts of trades¬ 
men, shopkeepers, and particularly publicans in 
toVvns, must soon discern the disadvantages under 
which those labour who have no votes. It cannot 
hc‘ othervvi.se, whilst the spirit of elcction.s, and the 
tciidvueii s of human nature continue as they arc. 
Ifl )ropertv be artificially .separated from franchise, 
the franchise must in some way or other, and in 
some proportion, naturally attract property to it. 
Many are the collateral di.sadvantages amongst a 
prh'i/cgcd j)eople, which inu.st attend on those who 
have no privileges. 

Among the rich each individual, with or with¬ 
out a franchise, is of importance; the poor and 
th^niddliiig are no otherwise so, than as they ob¬ 
tain some collective capacity, and can be aggregat¬ 
ed to some corps. If legal ways ajre not found, il¬ 
legal will be^esorted to; and seditious clubs and 
confederacies, such as no man living holds in 
greater horrour than I do, will grow and flourish 
in spite, 1 am afraid, of an}' thing which can be done 
to prevent the evil.» I^awful enjoyment is the 
surest method to pr,|event u^ilawfuf gratification. 
Where there is property, there \yill be less theft; 

where 
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where there is marriage, there will always be less 
fornication. 

*I have said enough of the question of state, as it 
affects the j)coj)lc merely as such. But it is compli¬ 
cated with a political question rch.itivc'to religion, 
to which it is very necessary I should say some-. 
thing; because the term Protestant, which you ap¬ 
ply, is too general for the conclusions which one^>f 
your accurate understanding would wish to draw 
from it; and because a great deal of argument 
will depend on the use that is made of that term. 

It is not a fundamental part of the settlement at 
the Revolution, that the state should be protestant 
W'ithout any qualijkation of the term. With a qua¬ 
lification it is unquestionably true; not in all its 
latitude. With the qualification, it w’as true before 
the Revolution. Our predecessors in legislation were 
not so irrational Tnot to say impious) as to form 
an operose ecclesiastical establishment, and even to 
render the state itself in some degree subservient 
to it, when their religion (if such it might be call¬ 
ed) was nothing but a mere negatiofi of some other 
— without any positive idea eitheT of doctrine, 
discipline, worship, or morals, in the scheme which 
they professed themselves, and which they imposed 
upon others, even under penalties and incapacities 
—No! No! This never could hfwe been done even 
by reasonablt? atheists. Thgy who think religion 
of no importanqp to the state have abandoned it 

to 
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to the conscience, or caprice of the individual; 
they make no provision for it whatsoever, but 
leave every chib to make, or not, a voluntary con¬ 
tribution towards its support, according to theif 
fancies. Xhis wouhl be consistent. The other 
always appeared to me to be a mon.ster of contra¬ 
diction and absurdity. It was for that reason, that, 
some years ago, 1 strenuously ojiposcd the clergy 
Avho petitioned, to the number of about three 
hundred, to be freed from the subscription to the 
thirty-nine articles, without proposing to substitute 
finy other in their })Iaco. There never has been a 
religion of the state (the few years of the parlia¬ 
ment only excepted) but that t)f the ep'iscojHil church 
of Eng/arth, the episcopal church of England, be¬ 
fore the Keformation, conneelcd with the see of 
llonn, since then, disconnected and protesting 
against some of her doctrines, and against the whole 
of her autiiority, as binding in our national church: 
nor did the fundamental laws of this kingdom (in 
Ir^aiid it has been the same) ever know, at any 
period, any otljer church as an object of establish- 
vieut-, or in "^lat light, any other'*protestant reli¬ 
gion. Nay our protestant toleration itself at the 
Revolution, and until within a few years, re¬ 
quired a signature o'f thirty-six, and a part of the 
thirty-seventh, oqt of^the thirty-nine articles. So 
little idea had they at the. Revolution of establish- 
inir nrotestantLsm indefinitelv. that they did not 
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indefinitely tolerate it under that name. I do not 
mean to praise that strictness, wlievc nothing more 
than merely religious toleration is eoncerned. Tole- 
lation, being a part ol'moral and political prudence, 
ought to be tender and large. A tolery.nt govern¬ 
ment ought not to be too scrupulous in its inves¬ 
tigations ; but may bear without blame, not only 
very ill-grounded doctrines, but even many things 
that are positively vices, where they are adulla et 
frceimiula. The good of the commonwealth is the. 
rule which rides over the rest; and to this eyery 
other must completely submit. 

The church of'Scotland knows as little of pro- 
testantism mukjined, as the church of England and 
Ireland do. She has by the articles of union secured 
to herself the perpetual establishment of the ('on- 
fession of Faith, and the Presbyterian church go¬ 
vernment. In even during the troubled 

interregnum, it was not thought fit to establish a 
negative religion; but the parliament settled the 
presbyterian, as the church discipline ; the Dih'c- 
tory as the rule of publick worship ^ and the IP'cst- 
minster catechism^ as the institute oi'faith. This is 
to shew, that at no time was the protestant religion, 
undefined, established here or any where else, as I 
believe. I am sure that when the tliree religions 
were established in (Germany, they were expressly 
characterised «and declared to be the Evangelick, 
the Reformed, and the Catholick ; each of whicli 

has 
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has its confession of faith and its settled discipline; 
so that you always may know the best and the worst 
of them, to enable j'ou to make the most of what 
is f^'ood, and to correct or to cpialify, or to f^ard' 
against whatever may seem evil or dangerous. 

As to the coronation oath, to which yon allude, 
as opposite to admitting a Homan Catholick to the 
of any franchise whatsoever, I cannot-think 
that the king would be perjured if he gave liis 
assent to any regulation which parliament might 
think fit to make with regard to that affair. The 
king is bound by law, as clearly specified in several 
acts of })arliament, to be in communion with the 
church of England. It is a })art of the tenure 
by which he holds his crown ; and though no pro¬ 
vision was-tuade till the Revolution, which could be 
called* positive and valid in law, to ascertain this 
great principle, I have always considered it as in 
fact lundamental, that the king of England should 
be of tin* Christian religion, according to the na¬ 
tional legal church for the time being. 1 conceive 
it Avas so before the Reformation. Since the Refur- 
inatioii it bewme doubly necessary; because the 
king is the head of that church ; in some sort an 
ecclesiastical person; and it would he incongruous 
and absurd, to have* the head of the church of one 
faith, and tlie members of another. The king may 
inherit the crown as a protcstanl, but he cannot 
hold it, according to law, without being a pro- 
testant of the Church of Jfngland. 


Before 
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Before we take it for granted, that the king is 
bound by his coronation oath not to admit any 
of*his catholick subjects to the riglits and liberties, 
which ought to belong to them us Englishmen, 
(not as religionists) or to settle the conditions or 
proportions of such admission by an act of parlia¬ 
ment, I wish you to place bt;forc your e) cs that 
oath itself, as it is settled in the act of W'illiaiu 
and ISIary. 

“ Will you to the utmost of your power main- 

13 3 

“ tain—The laws of God, the true profession ol thp 

4 

“ gosjiel—and the jirotestaut relormed religion as 

“ is eslahlisficd by lau \—And will you preserve 
‘‘ unto bishops and clergy, and tlic chutches coin- 
“ milted to iheir chargi^, all sucli rights and pri- 
vileges as by law do, or shall appertain to them, 
“ or any of them.—All this I promise to do." 

Here are the coronation eim’aoements of \he 

o o 

king. In them I do not find one word to jireclude 
his majesty fro*m consenting to any arrangement 
which parliament may make with rt'gard to the 
civil privilegesifof any part of his subjects. 

It may not be amiss, on account of the light 

which it will throw on this discussion, to look a 

• • 

little more narrowly info the matte.r of that oath 
■—in order to discover how fir it has hitherto ope¬ 
rated, *or how far in fixture it ought, to operate, 

as 
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US a bar to any proceedings of tlie crown and par¬ 
liament in favour of those, against whom it may¬ 
be supposed that the king has engaged to support 
the protestant church of England, in the two king¬ 
doms, in which it is established by law. I'irst, the 
king swears he will maintain to the utmost of his 
power, “ the laws of God.” I suppose it means 
thejiatural moral laws.— Secondly, he swears to 
maintain “ the true profession of the gospel.” By 
which I .suppose is understood o/firmativclt/ th»^ 
Christian religion.—Thirdly, that he will maintain 
“ the protestant reformed religion." Thislea\es 
me no power of .supposition or conjecture ; for that 
prole.stant reformed religion is defined and describ- 
<'d by the .sub.scquent words, “ e.'itabli.shed by law,” 
and in this inclanee to define it beyond all po.s.sibi- 
lity of doubt, he “ s« ears to maintain (he bishops 
“ and clergy, and the churches committed to their 
“ charge,” in their rights present and future. 

The oath as ellectually prevents the king from 
doing any thing to the prejudice of the church in 
favour*of sectaries, Jews, Mahometans, or plain 
avowed infiilel3>.a^« if iie should do tlie same thing 
in favour of the catholick.s. You will see, that it 
is the same prote.stant church, so described, that the 
king is to maintain and’eommunicate with, accord¬ 
ing to the act of settlement of the l‘2th and 18th 
of William III. The act of the 5th of Aniie, made 
in prospect of the union* is entitled, “ An act for 

Y “ secunng 
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“ secnriiig the church of Knglaud as by law esta- 
“ blished.” It meant to guard the church impli¬ 
citly against any other mode of protestant religion 
* which might creep in by means of the Union. It 
proves beyond all doubt, that the legislature did 
not mean to guard the church on one part oidy, 
and to leave it defenceless and exposed upon every 
other. This church, in that act, is declared tt be 
“ fundamental and essential” for ever, in the con¬ 
stitution of the united kingdom, so far as England 
is concerned ; and I suppose as the law stand?, even 
since the independence, it is so in Ireland. 

All thi.s shews, that the religion which the king is 
bound to maintain has a positive part in it as well 
as a negative : and that the positive part of it (in 
which we are in perfect agreement with the catho-,* 
licks and withlhe church of Scotland) is infinitely 
the most valuable and essential. Such an agree¬ 
ment we had with protestant dissenters in England, 
of those descriptions who came under the tole¬ 
ration act of king William and Queen Mar^ ; an 
act coeval with the Revolution; .and which "ought, 
on the principles of the gcntlemcR ‘<vho oppose the 
relief to the Catholicks, to have been held sacred 
and unalterable. Whether we agree with the pre¬ 
sent protestant dissenters in the points at the Re¬ 
volution held essential /xnd. fundamental among 
Christians, »,.)r in any other fundamental, at present 
it is^impossiblc for us to know; because, atthcirowiv 

very 
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very earnest desire, we have repealed the tolera¬ 
tion act of William and Mary, and discharged 
them from the signature required by that act; and 
because, for the far greater part, they publickly 
declare against all manner of confessions of faith, 

even the comemus, 

• 

For reasons forcible enough at all times, but at 
thi« time particularly forcible with me, I dwell a 
little the longer upon this matter, and take the 
more pains, to put us both in mind that it was 
not settled at the Revolution, that the state should 
b(? protestant, in the latitude of the term, but in a 
defined and limited sense only, and that, in that 
sense only, the king is sworn to maintain it. To 
suppose that the king has sworn with his xitmost 
pou^r to niaintain what it is wdiolly out of his 
power to discover, or wdiich, if he could discover, 
he might discover to consist of things directly con¬ 
tradictory to each other, some of them perhaps im¬ 
pious, blasphemous, and seditious upon principle, 
wourd be not only a gross, but a most mischievous 
absurdity. If mcr^. dissentfrom the church of Rome 
be a merit, he t>lat dissents the most perfectly is the 
most meritorious. In many points we hold strongly 
with that church, lie that dissents throughout 
with that church will dissent wdth the Church of 
England, and then.it w^ll be a part of his merit 
that he dissents with ourselves;—a whimsical spe¬ 
cies of merit for any set of men to establish. ^We 

V 2 rpiarrel 
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quarrel to extremity with those, who we know 
agree with us in many things, but we are to be so 
malicious even in the principle of our friendships, 
that we are to cherish in our bosom those who ac¬ 
cord with us in nothing, because whilst they de¬ 
spise ourselves, they abhor, even more than we do, 
those with whom we have some disagreement. A 
man is certainly the most perfect protestant, wjlio 
protests against the wdiole Christian Religion. 
Whether a person's having no Christian Religion 
be a title to favour, in exclusion to the largest 
description of Christians who hold all the doctrines 
of Christianity, though holding along with them 
some errours and some superfluities, is rather more 
than any man, who has not become recreant and 
apostate from his baptism, will, I believe, cl\pose 
to affirm. The countenance given from a spirit of 
controversy to that negative religion may, by de¬ 
grees, encourage light and unthinking people to a 
total indifference to every thing positive in mat¬ 
ters of doctrine; and, in the end, of practice too. 
If continued, it would play the .game of that sort 
of active, proselytizing, and perset-uting atheism, 
which is the disgrace and calamity of our lime, 
and which we see to be as capable of subverting a 
government, as any mode'can be of misguided 
zeal for better things. 

Now let#is fairly see what course has been taken 
relative to those, against *whom, in part at least, 

the 
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the kJhg lias sworn to maintain a chnrcli, positive 
in its doctrine and its discipline. The first thing 
done, even when the oath was fresh in the mquth 
of the sovereigns, was to give a toleration to pro - * 
testant dissenters, tvhose doctrines they ascertained. 
As to the mere civil privileges which tlie dissenters 
held as subjects before the Revolution, these were 
not touched at all. The laws have fully permitted, 
in a qualification for all offices, to such dissenters, 
an ocxasional conformity ; a thing I believe sin" 
^ula)^ where tests arc admitted. The ac t, called 
tlm Test Act itself, is, with regard to then'., grown 
to be hardly any thing more than a dead letter. 
Whenever the dissenters cease by their conduct to 
give any alarm to the government, in church and 
slat*', I think it very probable, that evc'ii this matter, 
rather disgustful than inconvenient to them, may 
be removed, or at least so modified as to dis* 
tinguish the c^ualification to those offices which 
really ^uide the state, from those whic-h are ?ncrc/y 
insfrnwenfa/; or that .some other and better tests 
may *be put in their j)lacc. 

So fur as to*^higland. In iredand you have out¬ 
run us. Without waiting for an English example, 
you have totally, and without any modification 
whatsoever, repealed the test a.s to protestant 
dissenters. Not having the repealing act by me, 1 
ought not to say jx>sitivcly that there* is no excep¬ 
tion in it ; but if it be what I su^>pose it is, you 

Y .'t' *kno\v 
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know very well, that a Jew in religion,- or a 
Maliometan, or even a publick, declared atheist, 
and,^ blasphemer, is perfectly qualiHed to be lord 
‘lieutenant, a lord justice, or even keeper of the 
king s conscience; and by virtue of his qffice (if with 
you it be as it is with us) administrator to a great 
part of tlie ecclesiastical patronage of the Crown. 

Now let us deal a little fairlv. We must adn?it, 
that protestant dissent was one of the quarters from 
which danger was apprehended at the Revolution, 
and against which a part of the coronation oath 
was pt;culiarly directed. By this unqualified 
repeal, you certainly did not mean to deny that it 
■was the duty of the Crown to preserve the church 
against protestant dissenters ; or taking this to be 
the true sense of tlic two revolution acts of Ifing 
William, and of the previous and subsequcttt union 
acts of qvu^en Anne, you did not declare by this 
most unqualified repeal, by which you broke down 
all the barriers, not invented, indeed, but carefully 
preserved at the Revolution ; ^ou did not then'and 
by that proceeding declare, that you had advised 
the king to perjury towards God, -lihd perfidy to¬ 
wards the church. No ! far, very far from it! you 
never would have done it, if you did not think it 
could be done with perfect repose to the royal con- 
.science, and perfect safely to .the national estab¬ 
lished religitn. You did this upon a full consider¬ 
ation of the circumstances of your country. Now 

if 
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if circumstances required it, why should it be con¬ 
trary to the king’s oath, his parliament judging on 
those circumstances, to restore to his Catholick 
people, in such measure, and with such modifica* 
tions as the publick wisdom shall think proper to 
add, some purl in these franchises which they for¬ 
merly had held without any,limitation at all, and 
wjuich, upon no sort of urgent reason at the time, 
they were deprived of? If such means can with 
any probability be shewn, from circum.stanccs> 
rather to add strength to our mixed ecclesiastical 
and secular constitution, than to weaken it; surely 
they arc means infinitely to be preferred to penal¬ 
ties, incapacities, and proscriptions continued from 
generation to generation. They are perfectly con¬ 
sistent with the other parts of the coronation oath, 
in winch the king swears to maintain “ the laws 
“ of God and the true profession of the gospel, and 
“ to govern the })cople according to the statutes 
“ in parliament agreed upon, and the laws and 
“ «ustonis of the realm.” In consenting to such 
a stKinte, the Crown would act at least as agree- 
ably to the lw#vs of God, and to the?true profession 
of the gospel, and to the laws and customs of the 
kingdom, as George I. did when he passed the 
statute whicli toi>k from the body of the people, 
every thing which, to that hour, and even alter the 
monstrous acts of the 2d and Slh^of Anne, (the 
<jbjecls of our conimbn hatred) they still enjoyed 
inviolate. 


If 
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It is bard to distingiiisb with the least degree 
o! accuracy, what laws arc fundamental, and what 
not. How ever there is a distinction between them 
Authorized by the writers on jurisprudence, and 
recognised in some of our statutes. I, admit the 
acts of king William and queen Anne to be fun¬ 
damental, but they are not the only fundamental 
laws. The law called JMagna Charta, by whigh 
it is {)iovided, that “ no man shall be disseised of 
“ his liberties and free customs but by the judg- 
“ ment of his peers, or the laws of the land,” 
(meaning clearly for some proved crime tried and 
adjudged) I take to be a fioulanmital tmc. Now, 
although this Magna Charta, or some of the statutes 
establishing it, provide that that law shall be per- 
])etual, and all statutes contrary to it shall be vojd, 
yet 1 cannot go so far as to deny the authority of 
statutes made in defiance of Magna Charta and all 
its principles. This however I will say, that it is 
a very venerable law, made by very wise and 
learned men, and that the legislature, in their* 4 it- 
tempt to [)erpetuate it, even against the authority 
of future parliaments, have shewn tlit*ir judgment 
that it is fundamaUal, on tliQ same grounds, and 
in the same manner, us the act of the fifth of Anne 
iias considered and declared 'the establishment of 
the church of England to bc^funcjamental. Magna 
tJiarta. vvliicli secured t)iesc franchises to the sub¬ 
jects, regarded the rights of freeholders in counties 

tf. 
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to be as ranch a fundaraental part of the constitu¬ 
tion, as the establishment of the church of Eng¬ 
land was thought either at that time, or in the act 
of Iting William, or in the act of queen Anne. 

The churchmen, who led in that transaction, 
certainly took care of the material interest of which 
they were tlie natural guardians. It is the first 
acticlc of Magna Charta, “ that the church of Eng- 
“ land shall be free," &c. &c. But at that period 
churchmen, and barons, and knights, took care of 
the franchises and free customs of tlic people too. 
l*liosc franchises are part of the constitution itself, 
and inseparable from it. It w'oidd be a very 
.stran 2 :c thin<r if there should not only exist ano- 
malies in our laws, a thing not easy to prevent, 
bu|, that the fundamental parts of the constitution 
should be perpetually and irreconcilably at vari¬ 
ance with each other. I cannot persuade myself 
that the lovers of our church are not as able to 
find eflcctual ways of reconciling its safety with 
the franchises of the people, as the ccclcsiasticks 
of the thirtcentli century were able to do; I can¬ 
not conceiv«i how any thing worst can be said of 
the protestant religiqn of the Church of England 
than this, that wherever it is judged proper to give 
it a legal establishment, it becomes necessary to 
deprive the body of the people, if they adhere to 
their old opinions, of^ “ flieir liberties and of all 
** their free customs*’' and to reduce them to a 
state of cv'tvV .servitude. 


There 
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There is no man on earth, I believe, more will¬ 
ing than I am, to lay it it clown as a fundamental of 
thn constitution, that the Church of England should 
be imited and even identified with it; but, allo-w- 
ing this, I cannot allow that all laws qf^ regulationy 
made from time to time, in support of that funda¬ 
mental law, are, of course, equally fundamental 
and equally unchangeable. This would be to ccyi- 
found all the branches of legislation and of juris¬ 
prudence.—Tlie crown and the personal safety of 
the monai’ch are fundamentals in our constitution : 
yet, I hope that no man regrets, that the rabble ©f 
statutes got together during the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, by which treasons are multiplied with 
so prolifick an energy, have been all repealed in 
a body ; although they were all, or most of th^m, 
made in support of things truly fundamental in 
our constitution. So were several of the acts by 
which the Crown exercised its supremacy; such as 
the act of Elizabeth for making the l/igA commis¬ 
sion courts, and the like; as well as things made 

treason in the time of Charles II. None of this 

« 

species of sccoMary and subsidiary Ittws have been 
held fundamental. They hayc yielded to circum¬ 
stances : particularly where they were thought, 
even in their consequences, or obliquely, to affect 
other fundamentals, llow^ much more, certainly, 
ought they tc^givc way,* when, as in our ca.se, they 
afiect, not here and there, in some particular point 


or 
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or in their consequence, but universally, collec¬ 
tively, and directly, the fundamental franchises of 
a people, equal to the whole inhabitants of several 
respectable kingdoms and states; equal to the 
subjects of fhe kings of Sardinia or of Denmark ; 
equal to those of the United Netherlands; and 
more than arc to be found in all the states of 
S*vitzerland. This way of proscribing men by 
whohi nations, as it were, from all the benefits of 
the constitution to which they were born, I never 
can^belicve to be politick or expedient, much less 
rfecessary for the existence of any state or church 
in the world. Whenever I shall be convinced, 
which will be late and reluctantly, that the safety 
of the church is utterly inconsistent with all the 
ciyil rights whatsoever of the far larger part of the 
inhabitants of our country, I shall be extremely 
sorry for it; because I shall think the church to 
be truly in danger. It is putting things into the 
position of an ugly alternative, into w'hich I hope 
in “God they never will be put. 

t have said most of what occurs to me on the 
topicks you«1iouch upon, relative tf> the religion of 
the king, and his coronation oath. 1 shall conclude 
the observations which I wished to submit to you 
on this point, by a'ssuring you, that 1 think you 
the most remote that can be conceived from the 
metaphysicians of our times, who, arc the most 
foolish of men, and \^ho, dealing in universals and 
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essences, see no difference between more and less; 
and who of course would think that the reason of 
the law which obliged the king to be a communi- 
dant of the church of England would be as valid 
to exclude a catholick from being an .exciseman, 
or to deprive a man who has five hundred a year, 
under that description, from voting on a par with 
a factitious protestaut dissenting freeholder of 
forty shillings. 

Recollect, my dear friend, that it was a funda¬ 
mental principle in the French monarchy, whilst 
it stood, that the state should be Catholick; yet the 
edict of Nantz gave, not a full ecclesiastical, but a 
complete civil entablislnuffit, Avith places of which 
only they were capable, to the Calvinists of France; 
and there were very few employments'indeed .of 
which they w'cre not capable. The world pVaised 
the cardinal dc Richelieu, who took the first op¬ 
portunity to strip them of their fortified places and 
cautionary towns. The same world held and does 
hold in execration (so far as that business is c5n- 
cerned) the memory of Louis the .Fourteenth,' for 
the total repeal of that favourable eftict; though 
the talk of “ fundamental laws, established reli- 
“ gion, religion of the prince, safety to the state,” 
&c. &c. was then as largely held, and with as bit¬ 
ter a revival of the animosities of the civil confu¬ 
sions during the struggles between the paities, as 
now they can be in Ireland. 


Per hap!' 
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Perhaps there are persons who think that the 
same reasons do not hold when the religious rela¬ 
tion of the sovereign and subject is changed ; but 
th^y who liavc their shop full of false weights an^ 
measures, and who imagine that the adding or 
taking away the name of Protestant or Papist, 

’ Guelph or Ghibelline, alters all the principles of 
equity, policy, and prudence, leave us no common 
data upon which we can reason. I therefore pass 
by all this, which on you will make no impression, 
to come to what seems to be a serious considera¬ 
tion in your mind ; I mean the dread you express 
of “ reviewing, for the purpose of altering, the 
“ principles of the Revolution." This is an interest¬ 
ing topick ; on which I will, as fully as your lei¬ 
sure and mine permits, lay before you the ideas 1 
have formed. 

First, I cannot possibly confound in my mind all 
the things which W'cre done at the Revolution, 
with the principles of the Revolution. As in most 
great changes, many tilings were done from the 
ncoessities of the time, well or ill understood, from 
jiassion or ftjom vengeance, which were not only 
not perfectly agreeable to its principles, but in the 
most direct contradiction to them. I shall not 
think that tlie deprivation of some miltioKs of people 
of all the rights of citizens, and all interest in the 
constitution, in and to*which they were born, was a 
thing conformable to the declared principles of the 

Revplution. 
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Revolution. This I am sure is true relatively to 
England (where the operation of these anti-prin¬ 
ciples comparatively were of little extent) and some 
of our late laws, in repealing acts made imrao- 
diately after the Revolution, admit that some things 
then done were not done in the true spirit of the Re¬ 
volution. But the Revolution operated differently 
in England and Ireland, in many, and these essen¬ 
tial particulars. Supposing the principles to»have 
been altogether the same in both kingdoms, by the 
application of those principles to very different 
objects, the whole spirit of the system was changed, 
not to say reversed. In England it was the struggle 
of the great body of the people for the establish¬ 
ment of their liberties, against the efforts of a very 
stnall faetioHy who would have oppresse<hthcm. In 
Ireland it was the establishment of tlie power.of the 
smaller number, at the expense of the civil liber¬ 
ties and properties of the far greater part ; and at 
the expense of the political liberties of the whole. 
It was, to say the truth, not a revolution, but a 
conquest ; which is not to say a great deal in- its 
favour. To insist on every thing done in Ireland 
at the Revolution, would be to insist on the severe 
and jealous policy of a conqueror, in the crude 
settlement of his new acquisition, as a permanent 
rule for its future government. This, no potver, 
in no country^ that ever' I heard of, has done or 
professed to do—except in 'Ireland; where it is 

done. 
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(lone, and possibly by some people will be professed. 
Time has, by degrees, in all other places and pe¬ 
riods, blended and coalited the conquered w.ith 
the conquerors. So, after some time, and aft(ir 
one of the most rigid conquests that we read of in 
history, the Normans softened into the hmglish. 1 
wish you to tuiai your recollection to the fine speech 
of Ccrealis to the Gauls, made to dissuade them 
from revolt. Speaking of the Romans,—“ A^os 
“ quamvis totics laccssiti, jure victoria id solum 
“ vobis uddidimus, quo pacem tucremur: nam ne- 
(pie quies gentium sine armis; neque arma sine 
“ stipendiis; neque stipend ia sine tributis, haberi 
“ queant. Ccetera in commimi sita sunt: ipsi ple- 
“ rumquc nostris exercitibus presidetis; ipsi has 
“ aliasquprovincias regitas: nil seperatum clau- 
“ smnve —Proinde pacem et urbem, quam victores 
“ victique eodem jure obtinenms, amate, colite.” 
You will consider, whether the arguments used by 
that Roman to these Gauls, would apply to the case 
in* Ireland; and whether you could use so plausible 
a preamble to any severe warning you might think 
it proper t». hold out to those, who should resort 
to sedition, instead of supplication, to obtain any 
object that they may pursue with the governing 
power. 

For a much longer period than that which had 
sufficed to blend the* Rdmans with the nation to 

t 

which of all others* tliey were the most adverse, 

the 
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the protestants settled in Ireland, consider them 
selves in no other light than that of a sort of a co 
lonial garrison, to keep the natives in subjection t< 
tJie other state of Great Britain. The whole sp,’ 
rit of the Revolution in Ireland, was that of not th< 
mildest conqueror. In truth, the spirit of thos< 
proceedings did not commence at that sera, no 
was religion of any kind their primary object 
What was done, was not in the spirit of a contes 
between two religious factions ; but between tw< 
adverse nations. The statutes of Kilkenny shew 
that the spirit of the popery laws, and some cvei 
of their actual provisions, as applied between Eng 
lishryand Irishry, had existed in that harassed coun 
try before the words protestant and papist wer« 
heard of in the world. If we read baron Finglass 
Spenser, and Sir John Davis, we cannot miss flu 
true genius and policy of the English governmen 
there before the Revolution, as well as during th< 
whole reign of queen Elizabeth. Sir John Davii 
boasts of the benefits received by the natives, ,bj 
extending to them the English law, and turning 
the whole kingdom into shire ground- But tlu 
appearance of things alone was changed. The ori 
ginal scheme was never deviated from for a single 
hour. Unheard-of confiscations were made in the 
northern parts, upon grounds of plots and conspi¬ 
racies, never proceed upon tlleir supposed authors 
The war of chicane succeeded to tlie war of arm; 


anc 
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and of hostile statutes ; and a regular scries of 
operations was carried on, particularly from Chi¬ 
chester’s time, in the ordinary courts of justice, 
ai»i by special commissions and inquisitions; firsts 
under pretence of tenures and then of titles in tlie 
Crown, for tlie purpose of the total extirpation of 
the interest of the natives in their own soil—until 
tlijs species of subtle ravage, being carried to the 
last excess of oppression and insolence under lord 
Strafford, it kindled the flames of that rebellion 
which broke out in iCkl. By the issue of that 
^wir, by the turn which the carl of Clarendon gave 
to things at the Restoration, and by the total re¬ 
duction of the kingdom of Ireland in 1691, the 
ruin of the native Irish, and, in a great measure 
too, of th» first races of the Enfrlish, was com- 
pletcly accomplished. The new English interest 
was settled with as solid a stability as any thing in 
human affairs can look for. All the penal laws of 
that unparalleled code of oppression, which were 
made after the last event, were manifestly the 
effects of national hatred and scorn towards a 
conquered p<5»plc ; whom the vietdrs delighted to 
trample upon, and were not at all afraid to pro¬ 
voke. They were not the effect of their fears but 
of their .security. • They who carried on this 
sy.stem looked to^ the irresistible force of Great 
Britain for their support in thefr a^ts of power. 
They were quite certain, that no complaints of the 
VOL. VI. . Z* Aatives 
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natives would be heard on this side of the water, 
with any other sentiments than those of contempt 
and indignation. Their cries served only to 
•augment their torture. Machines which coaid 
answer their purposes so well must be of an excel¬ 
lent contrivance. Indeed, in England, the double 
name of the complainant, Irish and Papists, (it 
would be hard to say, which singly was the mpst 
odious) shut up the hearts of every one against 
them. Whilst that temper prevailed, and it 
prevailed in all its force to a time within our 
memory, every measure was pleasing and popular, 
just in proportion as it tended to harass and ruin 
a set of people who were looked upon as enemies 
to God and man; and, indeed, as a race of bigoted 
savages who were a disgrace to human nature 
itself. 

However, as the English in Ireland began to be 
domiciliated, they began also to recollect that they 
had a country. The E/iglhh intcf'estf at first by 
faint and almost insensible degrees, but at leKgth 
openly and avowedly, became an independent Irish 
interest; full fis independent as it caeild ever have 
been, if it had continued in the persons of the na¬ 
tive Irish ; and it was maintained with more skill, 
and more consistency, than probably it would have 
been in theirs. With their views, the Anglo-Irish 
changed their maxims-^it was necessary to demon¬ 
strate to the whole people, th&t there was something, 

at 
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at least, of a common interest, combined with the 
independency, which was to become the object of 
common exertions. The mildness of government 
pi^uced the first relaxation towards the Irish ,* 
the necessities, and, in part too, the temper that 
predominated at this great change, produced the 
second and the most important of these relaxations. 
English government, and Irish legislature, felt 
jointly the propriety of this measure. The Irish 
parliament and nation became independent. 

The true revolution to you, that which most in¬ 
trinsically and substantially resembled the English 
Revolution of 1GS8, was the Irish Revolution of 
1782. The Irish parliament of 1782, bore little 
resemblance to that which sat in that kingdom, 

" aftpr the jA'riod of the first of these revolutions. 
It bore a much nearer resemblance to that which 
sat under king James. The change of the parlia¬ 
ment in 1782 from the character of the parliament 
which, as a token of its indignation, had burned 
all the journals indiscriminately of the former par¬ 
liament in the council chamber, was very visible. 
The address* of king William’s jflarliamcnt, the 
parliament which assembled after the Revolution, 
amongst other causes of complaint (many of them 
sufficiently just) corftplains of the repeal by their 
predecessors of Poyning's law ; no absolute idol 
with the parliament of 1782. 

Great Britain, finding the Anglo-Irish highly 
z 2 ’ animated 
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animated with a spirit, which had indeed shewn 
itself before, though with little energy, and many 
interruptions, and therefore suffered a multitude 
of uniform precedents to be established againsfcdl, 
aeted, in my opinion, with the greatest jtemperance 
and wisdom. She saw that the disposition of the 
leading part of the nation would not permit them 
to act any longer the part of a garrison. She sav% 
that true policy did not require that they ever 
should have appeared in that character; or if it 
had done so formerly, the reasons had now ceased 
to operate. She saw that the Irish of her rade 
were resolved to build their constitution and their 
politicks upon another bottom. Witli those things 
under her view, she instantly complied with the 
whole of your demands, without any leservatipn 
whatsoever. She surrendered that boundless su¬ 
periority, for the preservation of which, and the 
acquisition, she had supported the English colonies 
in Ireland for so long a time, and so vast an ex¬ 
pence (according to the standard of those agbs) 
of her blood and treasure. 

When we bYing before us the iteatter whieh 
history affords for our selection, it is not improper 
to examine the spirit of theseveral precedents, which 
are candidates for our choice.* Might it not be as 
well for your statesmen, on the other side of the 
water, to tal^e an example from this latter, and 
surely more conciliatory reifolution, as a pattern 

for 
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for your conduct towards your own fellow-citi¬ 
zens, than from that of 1688, when a paramount 
sovereignty over both you and them was mote 
lo?^ly claimed, and more sternly exerted, than af 
any former,,or at any subsequent period ? CJrcat 
Britain, in 1782, rose above the vulgar ideas of 
policy, the ordinary jealousies of state, and all the 
sentiments of national pride and national ambi¬ 
tion. If she had been more disposed than, I thank 
God for it, she was, to listen to the suggestions 
of passion, than to the dictates of prudence; she 
irftght have urged, the principles, the maxims, 
the policy, the practice of the Revolution, against 
the demands of the leading description in Ireland, 
with full as much plausibility, and full as good a 
""grqce, as any amongst them can possibly do, 
againsL the supplications of so vast and extensive 
a description of their own people. 

A good deal too, if the spirit of domination and 
exclusion had prevailed in England, might have 
beeh excepted against some of the means then em- 
ployfcd in Ireland, whilst her claims w'ere in agita¬ 
tion. Thcy^ere, at least, as much out of ordinary 
course, as those which are now objected against 
admitting your people to any of the benefits of an 
English constitution. ‘ Most certainly, neither with 
you, nor here, wa:^ an^ one ignorant of what was 
at that time said, written, and done,. But on all 
sides we separated thd means from the cud : and 
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we separated the cause of the moderate and ra¬ 
tional, from the ill-intentioned and seditious ; 
v^hich on such occasions are so frequently apt to 
'march together. At that time, on your part, ^ou 
were not afraid to review what was done at the 
Revolution of 1C88 ; and what had been continued, 
during the subsequent, flourishing period of the 
British empire. The change then made was a great 
and fundamental alteration. In the execution, it 
was an operosc business on both sides of the water. 
It required the repeal of several laws; the modifi¬ 
cation of many, and a new course to be given *to 
an infinite number of legislative, judicial, and of¬ 
ficial practices and usages in both kingdoms. This 
did not frighten any of us. You are now asked 
to give, in some moderate measure, to your fellpw- 
citizens, what Great Britain gave to you; with¬ 
out any nj^easure at all. Yet, notwithstanding all 
the difficulties at the time, and the apprehensions 
which some very well-meaning people entertained, 
through tlie admirable temper in which this revo¬ 
lution (or restoration in the nabare of a resolu¬ 
tion) was conducted in both kingdofels, it has hi- 
thereto produced no inconvcience to either; and 
I trust, with the continuance of the same temper, 
that it never will. I think that this small, incon¬ 
siderable change (relative |o an exclusive statute 
not made at the Revolution) for restoring the 
people to the benefits, from which the green 
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soreness of a civil war had not excluded them, will 
be productive of no sort of mischief whatsoever. 
Compare what was done in 1782, with what is 
w^ed in 1792 ; consider the spirit of what has* 
been done at the several periods of reformation; 
,and weigh maturely, whether it be exactly true 
that conciliatory concessions are of good policy only 
in* discussions between nations ; but that among 
descriptions in the same nation, they must always 
be irrational and dangerous. What have you 
suff^ed in your peace, your prosperity, or, in what 
ofight over to be dear to a nation, your glory, by 
the last act by which you took the property of 
that people under the protection of the laws? 
What reasons have you to dread the consequences 
of admitting the people possessing that property to 
some share in the protection of the constitution ? 

I do not mean to trouble you with any thing to 
remove the objections, I will not call them argu¬ 
ments, against this measure, taken from a fero¬ 
cious hatred to all that numerous descri[)tion of 
Christians. It would be to pay a poor compliment 
to your und^standing or your hear! Neither yoM/' 
religion, norpoliticks, consists “ in odd perverse 
“ antipathies.” You are not resolved to persevere 
in proscribing from the constitution so many mil¬ 
lions of your countrymen, because, in contradic¬ 
tion to experience and to common seqse, you think 
proper to imagine, ‘that their principles are 
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subversive of common human society. To that 1 
shall only say, that whosoever has a temper which 
can be gratified by indulging himself in these good- 
‘natured fancies ought to do a great deal m<jfe. 
For an exclusion from the privileges of British 
subjects is not a cure for so terrible a distemper 
of the human mind, as they are pleased to suppose 
in their countrymen. 1 rather conceive a par¬ 
ticipation in those privileges to be itself a remedy 
for some mental disorders. 

As little shall I detain you witli matters tha^ can 
as little obtain admission into a mind like yours; 
such as the fear, or pretence of fear, that, in spite 
of your own power, and the trifling power of 
Great Britain, you may be conquered by the pope; 
or that this commodious bflgbear (whet is of in¬ 
finitely more use to those who pretend to fear, 
than to those who love him) will absolve His Ma¬ 
jesty’s subjects from their allegiance, and send over 
the cardinal of York to rule you as his viceroy ; 
or that, by the plenitude of his power, he will t§.ke 
that fierce tyrant, the king of theJFrench, out of 
his jail, and drm that nation (whiclfi'on all occa¬ 
sions treats his holiness so very politely) with his 
bulls and pardons, to invade poor old Ireland, to 
reduce you to popery and slavery, and to force 
the free-born, naked feet of your people into the 
wooden shoes of that arbitrary monarch. I do not 
believe that discourses of this kind are held, or 

that 
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that any thing like them will be held, by any who 
walk about without a keeper. Yet, I confess, that, 
on occasions of this nature, I am the most afraid of 
tl^ weakest reasonings; because they discover the 
strongest passions. These things will never be 
brought oiit in definite propositions. They would 
not prevent pity towards any persons; they would 
o«ly cause it for those who were capable of talk¬ 
ing in such a strain. But I know, ai^d am sure, 
that such ideas as no man will distinctly produce 
to ^nother, or hardly venture to bring in any plain 
^lape to his own mind—he will utter in obscure, 
ill-explained doubts, jealousies, surmises, fears, 
and apprehensions; and, that, in such a fog, they 
will appear to have a good deal of size, and will 
m^ke an impression when, if they were clearly 
brous^ht forth and defined, they would meet with 
nothing but scorn and derision. 

There is another way of taking an objection to 
this concession, which I admit to be something 
m6re plausible, and worthy of a more attentive 
examination. .It is, that this numerous class of 
people is nftitinous, disorderly, pfone to sedition, 
and easy to be wrought upon by tlie insidious arts 
of w'icked and designing men ; that, conscious of 
this, the sober, rational and wealthy part of that 
body, who are totally of another character, do by 
no means desire any participation fpr themselves, 
or for any one else oi* their description, in the fran¬ 
chises of tho British coutstitution.* 
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I have great doubt of the exactness of any part 
of this observation. But let us admit that the body 
of the catholicks are prone to sedition (of which, 
as I have said, I entertain much doubt) is it p6s- 
sible that any fair observer, or fair reason or, can 
think of confining this description to them only ; 
I believe it to be possible for men to be mutinous 
and seditious who feel no grievance: but I belief 
no man will assert seriously, that, when people are 
of a turbulent spirit, the best way to keep them 
in order, is to furnish them with something sub¬ 
stantial to complain of. 

You separate very properly the sober, rational, 
and substantial part of their description from the 
rest. You give, as you ought to do, weight only 
to the former. What I ha'Ve always thought pf 
the matter is this—that the most poor, illiterate, 
and uninformed creatures upon earth are judges 
of practical oppression. It is a matter of feeling; 
and as such persons generally have felt most of it, 
and are not of an over-lively sensibility, they are 
the best judges of it. But for the re/il cause, or the 
appropriate remtdy, they ought never "to be called 
into council about the one or the other. They 
ought to be totally shut out; because their rea¬ 
son is weak ; because, when once roused, their 
passions are ungoverned; because they want in¬ 
formation ; because the smallness of the property, 
which individually they possess, renders them less 

attentive 
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attentive to the consequence of the measures they 
adopt in affairs of moment. When I find a great 
cry amongst the people who speculate little, I think 
ihyself called seriously to examine into it, and to 
separate tl\e real cause from the ill effects of the 
passion it may excite; and the bad use which art¬ 
ful men may make of an irritation of the popular 
mind. Here we must be aided by persons of a con¬ 
trary character ; we must not listen to the despe¬ 
rate or the furious ; but it is therefore necessary 
for us to distinguish who are the really indigent, 
tin^ the really intemperate. As to the persons who 
desire this part in the constitution, I have no rea¬ 
son to imagine that they are men who have no¬ 
thing to lose and much to look for in publick con¬ 
fusion. The populai* meeting, from which appre¬ 
hensions have been entertained, has assembled. I 
have accidentally had conversation with two friends 
of mine, who know something of the gentleman 
who was put into the chair upon that occasion; 
one of them has had money transactions with him; 
the other, from curiosity, has been to see his con¬ 
cerns; they*both tell me he is a fhan of some pro¬ 
perty ; but you must be the best judge of this, who 
by your office are likely to know his transactions. 
Many of the odicfs are certainly persons of for¬ 
tune ; and all, or most, fathers of families, men 
in respectable ways of life, and sojae of them far 
from contemptible,‘either for their information. 
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or for the abilities which they have shewn in the 
discussion of their interests. Wliat such men think 
it for tlieir advantage to acquire, ought not, prima 
Jkcie, to be considered as rash or heady, or incoiil- 
patible with the publick safety or welfare. 

I admit, that men of the best fortunes and re¬ 
putations, and of the best talents and education 
too, may, by accident, shew themselves furious 
and intemperate in their desires. This is a great 
misfortune when it happens; for the first presump¬ 
tions are undoubtedly in their favour. We h^ye 
two standards of judging in this case of the sanit^' 
and sobriety of any proceedings; of unequal cer¬ 
tainty indeed, but neither of them to be neglect¬ 
ed : the first is by the value of the object sought, 
the next is by the means through which it is pu^;.- 
sued. 

The object pursued by die Catholicks is, I un¬ 
derstand, and have all along reasoned as if it were 
so, in some degree or measure to be again admitted 
to the franchises of the constitution. Men are coli- 
sidered as under some derangement of their intel¬ 
lects, when the3^ see good and evil irtva different 
light from other men ; when they choose nauseous 
and unwholesome food; and reject such as to the 
rest of the world seems pleasarit, and is known to 
be nutritive. I have always considered the British 
constitution, nqf to be a thing in itself so vitious, 
as that none but men of derariged understanding, 

and 
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and turbulent tempers, could desire a share in it; 
on the contrary, I should think very indifferently 
of the understanding and temper of any body of 
m^, who did not wish to partake of this greilt 
and acknowjedged benefit. I cannot think quite 
so favourably either of the sense or temper of those, 
if any such there are, who would voluntarily per¬ 
suade their brethren that the object is not fit for 
them, or they for the object. Whatever may be 
my thoughts concerning them, I am quite sure, 
that they who hold such language must forfeit all 
credit with the rest. This is infallible—If they con¬ 
ceive any opinion of their judgment, they cannot 
possibly think them their friends. There is, indeed, 
one supposition, which would reconcile the con- 
‘ duct of sucii gentlemen to sound reason, and to the 
purest affection towards their fellow-sufferers; it 
is, that they act under the impression of a well- 
grounded fear for the general interest. If they 
should be told, and should believe the story, that 
if they dare attempt to make their condition bet¬ 
ter,* they will infallibly make it worse—that if they 
aim at obtaos&ing liberty, they wiR have their sla¬ 
very doubled—that their endeavour to put them¬ 
selves upon any thing which approaches towards 
an equitable footing with their fellow-subjects will 
be considered as an indication of a seditious and 
rebellious disposition—such a view ^f things ought 
perfectly to restore th<; gentlemen, who so anxiously 
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dissuade their countrymen from wishing a par¬ 
ticipation with the privileged part of the people, 
to -the good opinion of their fellows. But what is 
to them a very full justification, is not quite so ho¬ 
nourable to that power from whose ipaxims and 
temper so good a ground of rational terrour is fur¬ 
nished. I think arguments of this kind will never 
be used by the friends of a government whiclvl 
greatly respect; or by any of the leaders of an 
opposition whom I have the honour to know, and 
the sense to admire. I remember Polybius telLs^us, 
that, during hiscaptivity in Italy as a Peloponne|iaiii 
hostage—^lie solicited old Cato to intercede with the 
senate for his release, and that of his countrymen; 
this old politician told him that he had better con¬ 
tinue in his present condition, howevec* irksonie, 
than apply again to that formidable authority for 
their relief; that he ought to imitate the wisdom 
of his countryman Ulysses, who, when he was 
once out of the den of the Cyclops, had too much 
sense to venture again into the same cavern. But I 
conceive too high an opinion of the Irish legisla¬ 
ture to think thht they are to their feBow-citizens, 
what the grand oppressors of mankind were to a 
people whom the fortune of war had subjected to 
their power. For though Cato could use such a 
parallel with regard to his senate, I should really 
think it nothipg short of impious, to compare an 
Irish parliament to a den of Cyclops. I hope the 

people. 
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people, both here and with you, will always apply 
to the house of commons with becoming modesty; 
but at the same time with minds unembarrassed 
with any sort of terrour. 

As to the means which the Catholicks employ 
to obtain this object, so worthy of sober and ra¬ 
tional minds: I do admit that such means may be 
u^ed in the pursuit of it, as may make it proper 
for the legislature, in this case, to defer their com¬ 
pliance until the demandants are brought to a 
propersenseoftheirduty. A concession in w'hich the 
governing pow'er of our countrj'^ loses its dignity, 
is dearly bought even by him who obtains his ob¬ 
ject. All the people have a deep interest in the 
dignity of parliament. But as the refusal of fran¬ 
chises wlwch are drawn out of the first vital sta¬ 
mina of the British constitution is a very serious 
thing, we ought to be very sure, that the manner 
and spirit of the application is offensive and dan¬ 
gerous indeed, before we ultimately reject all ap¬ 
plications of this nature. The mode of applica¬ 
tion, I hear, is by petition. It is the manner in 
which all the sovereign powers ill the world are 
approached; and I never heard (except in the case 
of James the Second) that any prince considered 
this manner of supplication to be contrary to the 
humility of a subject, or to the respect due to the 
person or authority of the sovereigp. This rule, 
and a correspondent •'practice, are observed, from 

the 
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the grand Seignior, down to the most petty prince 
or republick in Europe. 

• You liave sent me several papers, some in print, 
Some in manuscript. I think I had seen all of thelh, 
except the formula of association. 1 ponfess they 
appear to me to contain matter mischievous, and 
capable of giving alarm, if the spirit in which they 
are written should be found to make any considQr- 
able progress. But I am at a loss to know how to 
apply them, as objections to the case now before 
us. When I find that \\\& general committee, which 
acts for the Roman Catholicks in Dublin, pr^ers 
the association proposed in the written draft you 
have sent me, to a respectful application in parlia¬ 
ment, I shall think the persons who sign such a 
paper to be unworthy of any privilege which may' 
be thought fit to be granted ; and that such men 
ought, by name, to be excepted from any benefit 
under the constitution to which they offer this 
violence. But I do not find that this form of a 
seditious league has been signed by any perl5on 
whatsoever, either on the part of the supposed pro¬ 
jectors, or on the part of those whofei it is calcu¬ 
lated to seduce. 1 do not find, on inquiry, that 
such a thing was mentioned, or even remotely al¬ 
luded to, in the general meeting of the Catholicks, 
from which so much violence was apprehended. 
I have considered the other publications, signed by 
individuals, on the part of cAtain soqieties—1 may 

mistake. 
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(listake, for I have not tlie honour of knowing 
hem personally, hut I take Mr. Butler ami Mr. 
'andy not to be catholick.s, but members of the 
:siabli.she(l ehure.h. Not»//t’ that 1 recollect of these* 
mblications,which you and I ecjually dislike ap- 
)ears to be written by pei'.sons of that persuasion, 
'^ow', if, whil.st a man is dutifully soliciting a fa- 
'Cjir from parliament, any person should choose, 
n an improper manner, to shew his inclination 
owards the cause depending; and if that 7nust 
lestroy the cause of the petitioner ; then, not only 
hie petitioner, but the legislature itself, is in the 
lower of any ucak friend or artful enemy, that 
he supplicant, or that the parliament may have. 
\ man must be judged by his own actions only. 
LVytain pi .tcstant dissenters make seditious pro- 
lositions to the (’atholicks, which it does not ap- 
)car that they have yet accejited. It w'ould be 
.trringe that the tempter should escape ail punish- 
nent, and that he, who, under circumstances full 
)f !?eduction and full of provocation, has resisted 
he 1emptation,.shoiild incur the penalty. You 
enow, that, tt^ith regard to the disSbnters, who are 
tilled io be the chief movers in this vile scheme of 
dtering the principles of election to a right of vot- 
ng by the head, you arc not able (if you ought 
;ven to wish such a thing) to deprive them of 
my part of the franc^iises and privileges which 
hey hold on a footiI^^ of perfect equality w'ith 
VO I., vr. A a vourSelves. 
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yourselves. They may do what they please with 
constitutional impunity; but the others cannot 
even listen with civility to an invitation fr^'ni them 
to an ill-judged scheme of liberty, without forfeit¬ 
ing, for ever, all hopes of any of those liberties 
which wc admit to be sober and rational. 

It is known, I believe, that the greater, as well 
as the sounder part of our excluded eountrynwen 
have not adopted the wild ideas, and wilder en¬ 
gagements, which have been held out to them ; 
but have rather chosen to hope small and saf^cou- 
ccssions from the legal power, than boundless ob¬ 
jects from trouble and confusion. This mode of 
action seems to me to mark men of sobriety, and 
to distinguish them from those who are intempe¬ 
rate, from circumstance or from naturd. But v/h^ 
do they not instantly disclaim and disavotV those 
who make such advances to them ? In this too, in 
my opinion, they shew themselves no less sober and 
circumsj)ect. In the present moment, nothing short 
• of insanity could induce them to take such a'step. 
Pray consider the circumstances. Disclaim,' says 
somebody, all union with the dissenthrs ;—right— 
But, when this your injunction is obeyed, shall I 
obtain the object which I solicit from you ? —Oh, 
no, nothing at all like it!—But, in punishing us 
by an exclusion from the constitution through the 
great gate, »for having been invited to enter into 
it by a postern, will you punish by deprivation of 
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their privileges, or mulct in any other way, those 
who have tempted us?—]'^ar from it—Ave mean to 
preserve all their liberties and immunities, as our 
life-blood. We mean to euliivate them, as bre¬ 
thren whom we love and respect—with v/w/ we 
have no fellowship. We can bear with patience 
their enmity to ourselves ; but their friendship 
Avtth you we will not endiu’e. But mark it aacII ! 
All our quarrels Avith them are always to be re¬ 
venged upon you. Formerly, it is notoriou.s, that 
Ave^^hould have resented Avith the highest indigna¬ 
tion, your presuming to shew any ill-will to them. 
You must not suffer them, now, to .shcAv any good¬ 
will t(» A'ou. Know— and take it once for all— 
that it is and ever has been, and ever will be, a 
fundameutid maxim in our politicks, that you arc 
not to'have any part, or shadow, or name of in¬ 
terest Avhatever in our state. That aac look upon 
yoAi, as under an irreversible outhiAvry from our 
constitution—as perpetual and umdliable aliens. 

Such, my dear Sir, is the plain nature of the ar- 
miment drawn‘from the revolution maxims, en- 
forced by a supposed disposition in the Catholicks 
to unite Avith the dissenters. Such it is, though it 
were clothed in never such bland and civil forihs, 
and wrapped up, as a poet says, in a thousand 
. “ artful folds of saciyjd lawn.” For my own part, 
I do not know in what manner to Aape such ar¬ 
guments, so as to obtain admission for them into a 

A a 2 rational 
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rational understanding. Every thing of this kind is 
to be reduced, at last, to threats of power.—I can- 
ndt say ver victis, and then throw the sword into 
file scale. I have no sword ; and if I hUcl, in this 
case most certainly I would not use it as a make¬ 
weight in political reasoning. 

Observe, on these principles, the difference be¬ 
tween the procedure of the parliament and the dw- 
senters, towards the people in question. One em¬ 
ploys courtship, the other force. The dissenters 
ofi'er bribes, the parliament nothing but the ^'ont 
negatif of a stern and forbidding authority. A man 
may be very wrong in his ideas of what is good 
for him. But no man affronts mo, nor can there¬ 
fore justify my affronting him, by offering to make 
me as happy as himself, according to hiS own idijas 
of happiness. This the dissenters do to the Catho- 
licks. ^’ou arc on the different extremes. The 
dissenters offer, with regard to constitutional rights 
and civil advantages of all sorts, cverj/ thing —you 
refuse evci'y thing. With them, there is boundfess, 
though not very assured hope; with you, a very 
sure and very unqualified despair. 'The terms of 
alliance, from the dissenters, offer a representation 
of the commons, chosen out of the peofilc by the 
head. This is absurdly and dangerously large, in 
my opinion; and that schcinc of election is known 
to have been at all times, perfectly odious to me. 
But I cannot think it rigftt of course to puni.sh 
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tl)c Irish Roman Catliolicks by an universal exclu¬ 
sion, because others, whom you would not punish 

• 

ut^all, propose an universal admission. I cannot 
dissemble to myself, that, in this very kinjydom, 
many person^ who are not in the situation of the 
Irish Catliolicks, but who, on the contrar}'-, enjoy 
the full benefit of the constitution as it stands, and 
sorfie of whom, from the ellcct of their fortunes, 
enjoy it in a larfjc measure, had some years ago 
associated to procure great and undefined changes 
(they\eonsidercd them as reforms) in the popular 
part of the constitution. Our friend, the lute Mr. 
Flood (no .slight man) proposi;d in his place, and 
in my hearing, a representation not much less ex¬ 
tensive than this, for England ; in which every 
hou’se was to be inhabited by a voter —in addition 
to all the actual votes by other titles (.some of the 
corporate) which wc know do not require a house, 
or a shed. Can I forget that a person of the very 
highest rank, of very large fortune, and of the first 
class of ability, brought a bill into the Hou.se of 
Lords, in the head-quarters of aristocracy, contain¬ 
ing identically the same project, for the supposed 
adoption of which by a club or two, it is thought 
right to extinguish all hopes in the Roman Cutho- 
licks of Ireland ? I cannot say it was very eagerly 
embraced or very warjjaly pursued. But the Lord.s 
neither did disavow the bill, nor trcuu* it witli any 
disregard, nor expres.'i anv sort of di.sapprolnilion 
A a 3 of 
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, of its nobler author, who has, never lost, with king 
or people, tlie least degree of the respect and con¬ 
sideration which so justly belongs to him. 

I am not at all enamoured, as I have told you, 
with this plan of representation ; as little do I relish 
any bandings or associations for procuring it. Unt 
if tlie question was to be put to you and me -lon- 
vcrml popular representation, or none at all*fur 
ns and ours —we should find ourselves in a very 
aw'kward position. 1 do not like this kind of di¬ 
lemmas, especially when they arc practical.^ - 

Then, since our oldest fundamental laws follow, 
or rather couple, freehold with franchise ; since no 
principle of the Revolution shakes these liberties; 
since the oldest of one of the best monuments of 
the constitution demands for the Iris'h the privi¬ 
lege which they supplicate ; since the principles of 
the Revolution coincide with the declarations of 
the Great Charter ; since the practice of the Re¬ 
volution, in this point, did not contradict its prin¬ 
ciples ; since, from that event, twenty-five years 
liad elafised, ^before a domineering party, on a 
party principle, had ventured to disfranchise, with¬ 
out any proof whatsoever of abuse, the greater 
part of the community ; since the king’s coronation 
oath does not stand in his way to the performance 
of his duty to all his subjects; since you have 
given to all 6thcr dissenters these privileges without 
limit, which are hitherto withheld, without any 
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limitation whatsoever, from the Catholicks ; since 
no nation in the Avorld has ever been known to 
exclude so parent a l.'ody of men (not born .sluve.s) 
from tlic civil state, and all tlic beuents of its 
constitution,; the whole question conies before par¬ 
liament, as a matter for its prudence. I do not put 
the thing on a question of right. That discretion, 
vshich, in judicature, is well said by Lord Qokc to be 
a crooked cord, in legislature is a golden rule. 
Supplicants ought not to appear too much in the 
chjira^'tcr of litigants. If the subject thinks so highly 
ahd reverently of the sovereign aulhority, as not 
to claim any thing of right, so tliat it ma}'seem to 
lie independent of the power and free choice of its 
government; and if the sovereign, on his part, 
considers*'the advantages of the subjects as their 
right," and all their reasonable wishes as so many 
claims ; in the fortunate conjunction of these mu¬ 
tual dispositions are laid the foundations of a happy 
and prosperous commonwealth. For my own part, 
de.'^iring of all things that the authority of the legis- 
latflrc under wdpeh 1 Avas born, and which 1 cherish, 
not only with a dutii’ul awe, bAt with a partial 
and cordial affection, to be maintained in the ut¬ 
most ])ossible respect, 1 never wdll snfler m 3 self 
to suppose, that, at bottom, their di'-cretioii will 
be found to be at vai iance with their justice. 

The whole bein|^t discretion, I Jlieg leave just 
to suggest some matters for your consideration— 
A a A* Whether 
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Whetlier the governnuTit in church or state is 
likely to be more secure by continuing causes of 
grounded discontent, to a very great number (say 
two millions) of the subjects ? or, Whether the 
constitution, combined and balanced as it is, will 
be rendered more solid, by depriving so large a 
part of the people of all concern, or interest, or 
share, in.its representation, actual or virlual? tj 
here mean to lay an emphasis on the word virtual. 
Virtual representation is that in which there is a 
communion of interests, and a sympathy in feel¬ 
ings and desires between those who act in tlie 
name of any description of people, and the people 
in whose name they act, though the trustees arc 
not actually chosen by them. This is virtual re¬ 
presentation. Such a representation I think to 4p, 
in many cases, even better than the actual. It pos¬ 
sesses most of its advantages, and is free from many 
of its inconveniences ; it corrects the irregularities 
in the literal representation, when the shifting 
current of human affairs, or the acting of pubTick 
interests in different ways, carry it.obliquely from 
its first line of 'direction. The peoptfe may err in 
their choice ; but common interest and common 
sentiment are rarely mistaken. But this sort of 
virtual representation cannot have a long or sure 

existence, if it has not a substratum in the actual. 

■ » 

The membcf must have some relation to the 
con.stiluent. As things .stadd, the Catholick, as a 

Catholick, 
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Catliolick, and belonging to a description, has no 
virtual relation to the representative ; but the con- 
trari/. There is a relation in mutual obligation. 
Gratitude may not always have a very lastir^ 
power ; bi\t the frequent recurrence of an applica- 
lion for favours will revive and refresh it, and will 
necessarily produce some degree of mutual atten- 
‘^ion. It will produce, at least, acquaintapce. The 
several descriptions of people will not be kept so 
n)uch apart as they now arc, as if they were not 
otdy separate nations, but sejiarate species. The 
Atigma and reproach, the hideous mask will be 
taken off, and men will sec each other as they are. 
Sure I am, that there have been thousands in Ire¬ 
land, who lisive never conversed with a Roman Ca- 
tjiolick ii-. their whole lives, unless they happened 
to titlk to their gardener’s workmen, or to ask 
their way, when they had lost it, in their sports ; 
or, at best, who had known them only as footmen, 
or other domcsticks, of the second and third or- 
d6r: and so averse were they, some time ago, to 
hdve them nesvr their persons, that they would not 
employ ev*h those who could ne^er find their way 
beyond the stable. I well remember a great, and 
in many respects a good man, who advertised.for 
a blacksmith ; but, at tlie same time, added, he 
must be a protestant. It is impossible that such a 
state of things, titough natural goqdness in many 
persons will undoulHedly make exceptions, must 

not 
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not produce alienation on tLe one side, and pride 
and insolence on the otlicr. 

’Reduced to a cpicstion of discretion, and that 

* 

discretion exercised solely upon what will appear 
best for the conservation of the statevoii its pre¬ 
sent basis, I should recommend it to your serious 
thoughts, whether the narrowing of the founda¬ 
tion is always the best way to secure the buildings? 
The body of disfranchised men will not be perfectly 
satisfied to remain always in that state. If they 
are not satislied, you have two millions of subjepts 
in your bosom, full of uneasiness; not that they 
cannot overturn the act of settlement, and put 
themselves and you under an arbitrary master; 
or, that they are not iierinitted to spawn a hydra 
of wild republicks, on principles of a pretended 
natural equality in man; but, because you- will 
not sufl'er them to enjoy the ancient, fundamental, 
tried advantages of a British constitution : that you 
will not permit them to profit of the protection of 
a common father, or the freedom of common citi¬ 
zens : and that the only reason wh.ich can be As¬ 
signed for this liisfranchisement has*u tendency 
more deeply to ulcerate their minds, than the act 
of exclusion itself. What the consequence of such 
feelings must be, it is for you to look to. To warn, 
is not to menace. 

1 am far frojn asserting, that men will not ex¬ 
cite disturbances without just cause. I know that 

such 
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such an assertion is not true. But, neither is it 
true that disturbances have never just complaints 
/or their origin. 1 am sure that it is hardly pru¬ 
dent to furnisli them with such causes of cofn- 
j)Iaint, as every man Avho thinks the British con¬ 
stitution a benefit, may think, at least colourable 
and plausible. 

Several arc in dread of the manoeuvres of cer¬ 
tain persons among the dissenters, uho turn this 
ill humour to their own ill purposes. You know, 
he/sr than I can, how much these proceedings, 
of certain among- the dissenters are to be feared. 
You arc to weigh, with the temper which is natural 
to you, whether it may be for the safety of our 
establi.shment> that the Catholicks should be ulti- 
tnately j»*e:-suadcd that they have no hope to enter 
into the constitution, but through the dissenters. 

Thiidi, whether this be the w-ay to prevent, or 
dissolve factious combinations against the church, 
or the state. Reflect seriously on the possible con¬ 
sequences of keeping, in the heart of your coun¬ 
try, a bank of discontent, every hour accumulat¬ 
ing, upon tvhich every description of seditious men 
may draw at pleasure. They, whose princijilcs of 
faction will dispose them to the establishment of 
an arbitrary monarchy, will find a nation of men 
who have no sort of interest in freedom; but who , 
will have an intcr^t in that equality of justice or 
i’avour, with which wise despot must view all his 

* subjects 
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subjects who do not attack the foundations of his 
power. Love of liberty itself may, in such men, 
becdme the means of establishing an arbitrary do- 
mifiation. On the other hand, they who wish for 
a democratick republick, will find a set of men 
who have no choice between civil servitude, and 
the entire ruin of a mixed constitution. 

Suppose Ahe people of Ireland divided into three 
parts; of these (I speak within compass) tw'o are 
Catholick. Of the remaining third, one half is 
composed of dissenters. There is no natural uni^p 
between those descriptions. It may be produced. 
If the two parts Catholick be driven into a close 
confederacy with half the third part of protestants, 
with a view to a change in the constitution in 
church or state, or both; and you rest th5 whole, 
of their security on a handful of gentlemen, clefg}’’, 
and their dependents ; compute the strength t/ou 
have in Ireland, to oppose to grounded discontent; 
to capricious innovation; to blind popular fury, 
and to ambitious turbulent intrigue. 

You mention that the minds of some gentlemen 
are a good deal heated : and that it is o‘ften said, 
that, rather than submit to such persons having a 
share in their franchises, they would throw up 
their independence, and precipitate an union with 
. Great Britain. I have hear.d a discussion concern- 
ing such an unipn amongst all sorts of men ever 
since I remember any thing. ^ For my own part, 

I have 
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I have never been able to brin^ my mind to any 
thing clear and decisive upon the subject. There 
cannot be a more arduous question. As far as 1 
can form an opinion, it would not be for the mu¬ 
tual advantage of the two kingdoms. Persons, 
however, more able than I am, think otherwise. 
But, whatever the merits of this union may be, to 
make it a menace, it must be shewn to be an evil ; 
and an evil more particularly to those who are 
threatened with it, than to those w'ho hold it out 
as, a terrour. 1 really do not see how this threat 
ftf an union can operate, or that the Catholicks are 
more likely to be losers by that measure than the 
churchmen. 

The humours of the people, and of politicians 
too, arc'so variable in themselves, and are so much 
under the occasional influence of some leading 
men, that it is impossible to know what turn the 
publick mind here would take on such an event. 
There is but one thing certain concerning it. 
GVeat di^sions and vehement passions would pre¬ 
cede this union, both on the measure itself and on 
its terms ; ^hd particularly, this /ery question of a 
share in the representation for the Catholicks, from 
whence the project of an union originated, would 
form a principal part in the discussion ; and in the 
temper in which, some gentlemen seem inclined to 
throw themselves^^'^ a sort of high,*indignant pas¬ 
sion, into the schemb, those points would not be 
deliberated *with all possible calmness. 


I'roip 
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From my best observation, I should greatly 
doubt, whether, in the end, these gentlemen would 
obtain their object, so as to make the exclusion oif 
two millions of their countrymen a fundamental 
article in the union. The doinaiid would be of a 
nature quite unprecedented. You might obtain 
the union : and yet a gentleman, who, under the 
new union establishment, would aspire to tlie hd- 
nour of representing his county, might possibly be 
as much obliged, as he may fear to be, under the 
old separate establishment, to the unsupport^ble 
mortification of asking his neighbours, who have 
a different opinion concerning the elements in the 
sacrament, for their votes. 

T believe, nay, I am sure, that the people of 
Great Britain, with or without an union, might 
be depended upon, in cases of any real danger, to 
aid the government of Ii’cland, with the same cor¬ 
diality as they would support their own, against 
any wicked attempts 1o shake the security of the 
happy constitution in church and state. But be¬ 
fore Great Britain engages in any quarrel, the cause 
of the dispute wo^ld certainly be a part'of her con¬ 
sideration. If confusions should arise in that king- 
dofti, from too steady an attachment to a proscrip¬ 
tive, monopolizing system, and from the resolution 
of regarding the franchise, and, in it the security 
of the subjcct,ras belonging rather to religious opi¬ 
nions than to civil qualification and civil conduct, 

I doubt 
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I doubt whether you mi^Iit quite certainly reckon 
on obtaining an aid of force from hence, for the 
support of that system. We might extend your 
distractions to this country, by taking part in theiTi. 
England will be indisposed, I suspect, to send an 
army for the conquest of Ireland. What was done 
in 1782 is a decisive proof of her sentiments of 
j«stice and moderation. She will not Ije fond of 
making another American war in Ireland. The 
principles of such a war would but too much re- 
sejiib’e the former one. The well-disposed and the 
ill-disposed in England, would (for difl’ereut rea¬ 
sons perhaps) be equally averse to such an enter¬ 
prise. The confiscations, the publick auctions, the 
private grants, the plantations, the transplanta- 
tjons, wliich formerly animated so many adven¬ 
turers, even among sober citizens, to such Irish 
expeditions, and which possibly might have ani¬ 
mated some of them to the American, can have 
no existence in the case that we suppose. 

'Let us form a supposition (no foolish or un¬ 
grounded supposition) that in an age when men 
arc infinitely more disposed tc/ heat themselves 
with political than religious controversies, the for¬ 
mer should entirely prevail, as we sec that in 
some places they have prevailed, over the latter ; 
and that the Catholicks of Ireland, from the court¬ 
ship paid them oiffSe one hand, andj;hchigh tone of 
refusal on the other, should, in order to enter into 

all 
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all the rights of subjects, all become protestant dis¬ 
senters ; and as the other do, take all your oaths. 
They would all obtain their civil objects; and the 
change, for any thing 1 know to the contrary, (in 
the dark as I am about the protestan^ dissenting 
tenets) might be of use to the health of their souls. 
But, what security our constitution, in church or 
state, cotiJd derive from that event, I cannot pos¬ 
sibly discern. Depend upon it, it is as true as 
nature is true, that if you force them out of the 
religion of habit, education, or opinion, it is not 
to yours they will ever go. Shaken in their minds, 
they will go to that where the dogmas are fewest; 
where they arc the most uncertain; where they 
lead them the least to a consideration of what they 
have abandoned. They will go to that uniformly 
democratick system, to whose first movementg they 
owed their emancipation. I recommend you se¬ 
riously to turn this in your mind. Believe that it 
requires your best and maturest thoughts. Take 
what course you please—union or no union ; whe¬ 
ther the people remain Catholicks or become pto- 
testant dissenter.**., sure it is, that the present state of 
monopoly cannot continue. 

If England were animated, as I think she is not, 
with her former spirit of domination, and with 


the strong theological hatred which she once che¬ 
rished for that^description of hei fellovp-christians 


and fellow-subjects ; I. am yciK, convinced, that after 


the 
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the fullest success in a ruinous struggle, you would 
be obliged to abandon that monopoly. We were 
Q,bliged to do this, even when every thing proj 
mised success in the American business. If you 
should make this experiment at last, under the 
.pressure of any necessity, you never can do it well. 
But if, instead of falling into a passion, the leading 
g<?ntlemen of the country themselves should un¬ 
dertake the business cheerfully, and'with hearty 
affection towards it, great advantages would fol¬ 
low. , What is forced, cannot be modified: but 
here you may measure your concessions. 

It is a consideration of great moment, that you 
make the desired admission without altering the 
system of your representation in the smallest' de¬ 
gree, or in'any part. You may leave that delibe¬ 
ration* of a parliamentary change or reform, if 
ever you should think fit to engage in it, uncom¬ 
plicated and unembarrassed with th^ other ques¬ 
tion. Whereas, if they are mixed and confound¬ 
ed, as some people attempt to mix and confound 
them, no one can answer for the effects on the 
constitution itself. 

There is another advantage in taking up this 
business, singly and by an arrangement for the 
single object. It is that you may proceed by de- 
frrees. We must al^bey the great law of change. 
It is the most powerful law of nature, and the 
means perhaps of its conservation., All we can do, 

VOL. VI. B B and 
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axid that human wisdom can do, is to provide that 
the change shall proceed by insensible degrees. 
This has all the benefits which may be in change, 
without any of the inconveniences of mutation. 
Every thing is provided for as it arrives. This 
mode will, on the one hand, prevent the unfixing 
old interests at once: a thing which is apt to breed 
a black and sullen discontent in those who are itt 
once dispossessed of all their influence and consider¬ 
ation. This gradual course, on the other side, will 
prevent men, long under depression, from bemg 
intoxicated with a large draught of new pow’^er, 
which they always abuse with a licentious inso¬ 
lence. But wishing, as I do, the change to be gra¬ 
dual and cautious, I would, in my first steps, lean 
rather to the side of enlargement than rdfetViction 
It is one excellence of our constitution, that all 
our rights of provincial election regard rather pro¬ 
perty than person. It is another, that the rights 
which approach more nearly to the personal are 
most of them corporate, and suppose a restrained 
and strict education of seven years in some useful 
occupation. In' both cases the practice may have 
slid from the principle. The standard of qualifica¬ 
tion in both cases may be so low’, or not so judi¬ 
ciously chosen, as in some degree to frustrate the 
end. But all this is for your^prudence in the case 
before you. '^ou may raise, a step or two, the qua¬ 
lification of the Catholick vbters. But if you were, 

to-morrow, 

O' 
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to-morrow, to put the Catholick freeholder on the 
footing of the most favoured forty-shilling protest- 
ant dissenter, you know that such is the actual 
state of Ireland, this would not make a sensible al¬ 
teration in ulmost any om election in the kingdom. 
The cflect in their favour, even defensively, would 
be infinitely slow. But it would be healing; it 
would be satisfactory and protecting. The stigma 
Avould be removed. By admitting settled, perma¬ 
nent substance in lieu of the numbers, you would 
avoid the great danger of our time, that of setting 
up number against property. The numbers ought 
never to be neglected; because (besides w'hat is due 
to them as meu) collectively, though not indivi¬ 
dually they have great property: they ought to 
have thefe^ore protection: they ought to have 
security : they ought to have even consideration : 
but they ought not to predominate. 

My dear Sir, I have nearly done; I meant to 
write you a long letter ; 1 have written a long dis¬ 
sertation. 1 might have done it earlier and better. 
I might have, been more forcible and more clear, 
if I had not “been interrupted as hhave been ; and 
this obliges me not to write to you in niy owm 
hand. Though my hand but signs it, my heart 
goes with what I have written. Since I could think 
at all, those have been my thoughts. You know 
that thirty-two years ago they w'epj; as fully ma¬ 
tured in my mind as^they are now. A letter of 

B' B 2 mine 
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mine to lord Kenmare, though not by my desire, 
and full of lesser mistakes, has been printed in 
Dublin. It was written ten or twelve years ago,^ 
at the time when I began the employment, which 
I have not yet finished, in favour of aaother dis¬ 
tressed people, injured by those who have van¬ 
quished them, or stolen a dominion over them. It 
contained-my sentiments then; you will see how 
far they accord with my sentiments now. Time 
has more and more confirmed me in them all. 
The present circumstances fix them deeper in^my 
mind. 

I voted last session, if a particular vote..could be 
distinguished, in unanimity, for an establishment 
of the church of England conjointly with the estab¬ 
lishment which was made some years before by a9t 
of parliament, of the Roman Catholick, iii the 
French conquered country of Canada. At the 
time of making this English ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ment, we did not think it necessary for its safety, 
to destroy the former Gallican church settlement. 
In our first act we settled a government altogether 
monarchical, or I-early so. In that sys'tbm, tlie Ca¬ 
nadian Catholicks were far from being deprived of 
the advantages or distinctions, of any kind, which 
they enjoyed under their former monarchy. It is 
true, that some people, aqd amongst them one emi¬ 
nent divine, predicted at that ume, that by this 
step^ijije should lose our dominions in America. 

He 
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He foretold that the pope would send his indul¬ 
gences hither; that the Canadians would fall in 
Yith France; would declare independence, and 
draw or force our colonies into the same design. 
The indepei«ience happened according to his pre- 
,diction; but in directly the reverse order. All 
our English protestant countries revolted. -They 
jifined themselves to France: and it so happened 
that popish Canada was the only place which pre¬ 
served its fidelity ; the only place in which France 
got 410 footing; the only peopled colony which 
now remains to Great Britain. Vain are all the 
prognostisks taken from ideas and passions, which 
survive the state of things which gave rise to them. 
When last year we gave a popular representation 
to, the saifie Canada, by the choice of tlie land- 
holdefs, and an aristocratick representation, at the 
choice of the Crown, neither was the choice of the 
Crown, nor the election of the landholders, limited 
by a consideration o^ religion. We had no dread 
for’the protestant church, which we settled there, 
because we permitted the French Catholicks, in the 
utmost latitude of the description/to be free sub¬ 
jects. They are good subjects, I have no doubt; 
but I will not allow that any French Canadian Ca¬ 
tholicks are better men or better citizens than the 
Irish of the same commupion. Passing from the 
extremity of the ^st, to the extremity almost of 
the east; I have bedn nlany years(now ent^UU^ipto 

the 
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the twelfth) employed in supporting the rights, 
privileges, laws and immunities, of a very remote 
people. I have not as yet been able to finish mv 
task. I have struggled through much discourage¬ 
ment and much opposition, much obloquy, much 
calumny, for a people with whom I have no tie, 
but the common bond of mankind. In this I have 
not been-left alone. We did not fly from our un¬ 
dertaking, because the people are Mahometans or 
pagans, and that a great majoiity of the Christians 
amongst them are papists. Some gentlemen, in 
Ireland, I dare say, have good reasons for what 
they may do, whicli do not occur to I do 

not presume to condemn them : but thinking and 
acting as I have done, towards these remote na¬ 
tions, I should not know liow to shew my face, 
here or in Ireland, if I should say that all the pa¬ 
gans, all the musselmen, and even all the papists 
(since they must form the highest stage in the cli¬ 
max of evil) are worthy of a liberal and honour¬ 
able condition, except those of one of the descrip¬ 
tions, w'hich forms the majority of the inhabitants 
of the country ia. which you and I weTe born. If 
such are the Catholicks of Ireland,- -ill-natured 
and unjust people, from our own data, may be in¬ 
clined not to think better of the protestants of a 
soil, which is supposed .to infuse into its sects a 
kind of venoiji unknown in other places. 

JCftji hatcd the old system *213 early as I did. Your 

first 
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first juvenile lance was broken against that giant. 
I think you were even the first who attacked the 
grim phantom. You have an exceedingly good un¬ 
derstanding, very good humour, and the best heart 
in the wmrW. The dictates of that temper and 
.that heart, as well as the policy pointed out by 
that understanding, led you to abhor the old code. 

abhorred it, {is 1 did, for its vicioits perfec¬ 
tion, For I must do it justice : it was a complete 
system, full of cohe< ence and consistency; well di- 
gcst^ci and wij^^omposed in all its parts. It was 
a machine of Avise and elaborate contrivance; and 
as well fined for the oppression, impoverishment, 
and degradation of a people, and the debasement, 
in them, of human nature itself, as ever proceeded 
from the pei verted ingenuity of man. It is a thing 
humilijiting enough, that we are doubtful of the 
effect of the medicines we compound. We are 
sure of our poisons. My opinion ever was (in 
Avhich I heartily agree with those that admired 
the old code) that it was so constructed, that if 
there was once a breach in any essential part of it; 
tlie ruin of the whole, or nearly c/ the whole, was 
at some time or other, a certainty. For that rea¬ 
son I honour, and shall for ever honour and love 
you, and those who first caused it to stagger, crack, 
and gape.—Others may finish; the beginners have 
the glory ; and, taiTe what part you iplcase at this 
hour, (I think you will take the.best^,^i«»ii»- 4 ^t 

Services 
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services will never be forgotten by a grateful coun¬ 
try. Adieu! Present my best regards to those I 
know, and as many as I know in our country, J 
honour. There never was so much ability, nor, 
I believe, virtue, in it. They have a task' worthy 
of both. I doubt not they will perform it, for the 
stability of the church and state, and for the union 
and the separation of the people: for the union t/f 
the honest and peaceable of all sects; for their 
separation from all that is ill-intentioned and 
seditious in any of them. 

Beaconsfield, January S, 1792. 
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